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MILES  PLATTING 


Showing  the  Hey  wood  Estate 

This  map  is  based  on  the  5 ft.  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  1848.  The 
Baths  and  Washhouses,  which  did  not  exist  in  1848,  are  added  from  Joseph  Adshead’s  Maps  of 
the  Township  of  Manchester,  1851. 

The  houses  which  belonged  to  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  are  shaded  (the  position  of  the  two  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  Elm  Street  is  conjectural).  In  addition  to  the  houses  the  estate  included  the 
Heywood  Arms,  three  shops,  two  coal-yards,  the  Baths  and  the  Mechanics’  Institution. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  manuscript  here  printed,  which  for  convenience  we  have  called  A 
Schoolmaster' s Notebook,  is  a record  kept  by  David  Winstanley  (1810-71), 
who  was  agent  for  the  property  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  in  Miles  Plat- 
ting, Manchester,  and  the  principal  executor  of  the  various  welfare  schemes 
devised  by  Heywood  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants.  In  addition  to  carrying 
out  the  ordinary  duties  of  a land  agent,  Winstanley  acted  as  master  of  the 
Charity  School  founded  for  the  children  of  the  tenants,  was  Secretary  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  held  a variety  of  offices,  including  the  Secretary- 
ship, in  the  Mechanics’  Institution. 

The  manuscript  is  contained  in  a stout  notebook,  inches  by 
gj  inches,  containing  188  ruled  pages  written  on  both  sides.  It  includes  a 
brief  account  of  Winstanley ’s  career  to  the  year  1849,  transcripts  of 
important  documents  relating  to  his  affairs  during  the  years  1835-48. 
Inserted  loose  at  the  back  are  8 double  sheets  folded  to  form  32  pages: 
these,  written  on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  are  occupied  with  a document 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  year  1849.  On  the  first  page  of  the  end- 
papers are  brief  notes  carrying  the  story  of  Winstanley ’s  career  to  the 
year  1855,  when  he  terminated  his  connection  with  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution. 

The  manuscript  is  the  property  of  Miss  Lilian  Winstanley  of  Aberyst- 
wyth, granddaughter  of  David  Winstanley  and  formerly  Lecturer  in 
English  Literature  in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  To 
her  the  editors  are  indebted,  not  only  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
manuscript,  but  also  for  much  interesting  information  regarding  the 
history  of  the  family. 

In  the  original  the  documents  are  naturally  entered  in  chronological 
order,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  they  have  here  been  grouped 
into  four  sections.  The  first.  Personal,  includes  documents  relating  to 
Winstanley ’s  career  and  purely  personal  affairs.  The  second.  Education, 
concerns  the  Day  School,  the  Sunday  School,  and  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion. The  third.  Housing  and  Social  Welfare,  deals  with  estate  management 
and  various  welfare  schemes.  The  fourth.  Emigration,  includes  corre- 
spondence with  emigrant  friends. 

In  editing  the  text  we  have  followed  the  original  spelling  as  faithfully 
as  possible,  but  words  or  letters  accidentally  omitted  have  been  supplied 
in  square  brackets,  and  misspellings  likely  to  confuse  the  sense  have  been 
corrected.  In  the  latter  case  the  original  spelling  is  indicated  in  a footnote. 
In  the  matter  of  punctuation  we  have  preserved  the  original  form  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  clarity,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the  docu- 
ments were  clearly  copied  in  considerable  haste  we  have  occasionally 
made  considerable  modifications  in  order  to  secure  a readable  text.  For 
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the  convenience  of  the  reader  we  have  also  supplied  headings  to  the  various 
documents:  these  are  indicated  in  bold  type. 


Sir  Benjamin  Heywood 

Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  came  of  a notable  nineteenth-century  banking 
family  which  traced  its  ancestry  to  a John  Heywood  who  lived  at  Bolton 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI J and  is  thought  to  have  been  a younger  son  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Heywoods  of  Heywood,  whose  line  went  back  to  the 
twelfth  century.2 

A grandson  of  John  Heywood  of  Bolton  was  Nathaniel  Heywood, 
Vicar  of  Ormskirk,  dispossessed  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662; 
his  more  famous  brother  Oliver,  the  well-known  Presbyterian  preacher 
and  writer,  was  ejected  at  the  same  time  from  the  living  of  Coley  near 
Halifax.^  Another  Nathaniel  Heywood,  son  of  the  former,  carried  on  the 
family  tradition  as  nonconformist  minister  in  Ormskirk,  but  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  family  turned  to  trade,  and  in  the  later  years  of  that 
century  we  find  Arthur  and  Benjamin  Heywood,  great-grandsons  of  the 
first  Nathaniel,  in  business  together  in  Liverpool,  first  as  merchants  and 
later  as  bankers.^ 

In  1788  Benjamin  and  two  of  his  sons,  Benjamin  Arthur  and  Nathaniel, 
left  Liverpool  to  establish  a banking  business  in  Manchester,  first  in 
Exchange  Street  and  afterwards  in  a mansion  in  St.  Ann’s  Square  which 
was  enlarged  and  adapted  to  provide  both  offices  and  a residence.® 
Throughout  the  early  nineteenth  century  Heywood’s  Bank  was  the  most 
imposing  edifice  in  the  Square.® 

The  Benjamin  Heywood  who  figures  in  this  narrative  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Nathaniel  Heywood  the  Manchester  banker,  and  was  born  on 
12  December,  1793,  in  the  house  in  St.  Ann’s  Square.  His  mother,  Ann 
Percival,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Percival,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and  a noted  social 
reformer.  Both  parents  were  Unitarians  and  worshipped  at  Cross  Street 
Chapel.^ 

1 J.  A.  Picton,  Memorials  of  Liverpool  (Liverpool  1903),  vol.  II,  pp.  17-18.  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Historic  Society,  Transactions,  vol.  XXX  (1877-8),  pp.  162-3; 
cf.  Burke’s  Peerage,  Baronetage  and  Knightage,  1953,  PP-  1056-7. 

2 The  pedigree  of  Heywood  of  Heywood  is  given  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  Transactions,  vol.  IX  (1891),  opposite  p.  144. 

3 For  these  two  brothers  see  Alexander  Gordon  in  D.N.B. 

^ Picton,  loc.  cit.;  J.  Hughes,  Liverpool  Banks  and  Bankers  (Liverpool  1906), 
chap.  VII;  cf.  Arthur  Heywood,  Sons  and  Co.,  1^^3-1883  (Martins  Bank  Ltd.,  Liver- 
pool 1949).  PP-  5-6. 

® L.  H.  Grindon,  Manchester  Banks  and  Bankers  (Manchester  1877),  pp.  42-7,  79. 

® L.  M.  Hayes,  Reminiscences  of  Manchester  (Manchester  1905),  p.  154. 

’ Grindon,  op.  cit.,  p.  83;  T.  Heywood,  A Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood, 
Baronet  (privately  published,  Manchester  [1888]),  p.  5;  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  Memorials 
of  a Dissenting  Chapel  (Manchester  1884),  pp.  108-9. 
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Benjamin  was  educated  at  various  private  and  boarding  schools,  and 
for  two  years  at  Glasgow  University,  the  English  universities  being  at  this 
period  closed  to  Dissentersd  Hence  he  returned  in  i8ii  to  Manchester 
to  learn  the  banking  business.  In  1814,  on  attaining  his  majority,  he 
became  a partner,  and  in  the  following  year  his  father  died.  In  1816 
Benjamin  married  Sophia  Ann  Robinson,  daughter  of  Thomas  Robinson 
of  the  Woodlands,  Cheetham  Hill,  and  took  up  residence  at  41,  George 
Street,  Salford,  leaving  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  in  occupation 
of  the  house  at  St.  Ann’s  Square.  In  1820  he  purchased  a small  estate  at 
Acresfield  in  Pendleton,  about  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  A 
few  years  later  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Arthur,  came  to  live  at  Claremont 
near  by,  and  on  the  uncle’s  death  in  1828  Benjamin  took  over  the  house. ^ 

Benjamin  Hey  wood  inherited  in  full  measure  the  ideals  of  social  service 
which  made  the  Manchester  Unitarians  of  this  period  such  a powerful 
force  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  his  wealth,  his  natural  abilities, 
and  his  leading  position  in  the  business  world  quickly  brought  him  to  the 
forefront.  He  first  came  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institution,  of  which  he  was  President  from  its  foundation  in 
1824  to  1840.^  In  an  address  delivered  to  this  body  in  November,  1832, 
he  declared: 

‘The  improvement  of  the  working  classes  is  an  object  of  paramount  and 
urgent  importance;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  mark  out  for  himself 
some  sphere  of  active  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men,  I would  select  the  further- 
ance of  this  object  for  mine.’^ 

These  words  might  well  have  served  as  the  motto  of  Heywood’s  career, 
for  they  are  borne  out  again  and  again  in  his  work  for  education  and  social 
reform. 

In  the  educational  sphere  he  did  not  by  any  means  limit  himself  to 
work  for  adults.  His  interest  in  child  education  is  illustrated  in  this 
volume,  and  showed  itself  in  many  other  ways.  As  early  as  1824  he  estab- 
lished at  Irlams  o’  th’  Height,  not  far  from  Acresfield,  a Day  School  and 
an  Infant  School  for  boys  and  girls.  At  the  Infant  School  the  charge  was 
id.  per  week;  at  the  Day  School  the  children  could  receive  instruction  in 
reading  for  3<^.  per  week,  and  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  for  ^d. 
per  week,  but  by  a special  provision  the  children  of  handloom  weavers 
were  admitted  for  id.  per  week.® 

^ T.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-22;  University  of  Glasgow  Matriculation  Albums 
(Glasgow  1913).  P-  239. 

2 T.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27  sqq.;  Grindon,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

^ Heywood’s  work  for  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  is  described  in  a 
forthcoming  work  by  Dr.  Mabel  Tylecote  on  The  Mechanics’  Institute  Movement  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

^ Sir  B.  Heywood,  Addresses  to  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  1825-1840 
(London  1843),  p.  60. 

® Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Report  of  a Committee  on  the  State  of  Education 
in  the  Borough  of  Salford  in  1835  (Manchester  1836),  pp.  27,  29. 
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Like  many  Unitarians,  Heywood  associated  himself  with  the  move- 
ment for  national  non-sectarian  elementary  education  which  came  to  a 
head  in  Manchester  and  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  late  i83o’s4 
He  was  a subscriber  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society, ^ and  a life 
member  of  the  Manchester  Society  for  Promoting  National  Education, 
formed  in  1837  to  seek  ‘legislative  provision  for  securing  to  all  classes  of 
the  community  an  improved  and  permanent  system  of  education’.^ 
William  Neild,  Mayor  of  Manchester  1840-2,  Richard  Cobden,  and  Ben- 
jamin’s brother  James  Heywood  were  among  those  prominently  associated 
with  this  Society,  which  for  a time  conducted  model  schools  in  Gould 
Street  (St.  George’s  Road)  and  Wilmot  Street,  Hulme. 

By  1839  it  became  clear  that,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Churches, 
the  Government  was  not  in  a position  to  enforce  any  kind  of  general  non- 
sectarian education,  and  within  a few  years  the  Society  faded  out.  In 
Heywood’s  own  schools,  however,  both  at  Irlams  o’  th’  Height  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  at  Miles  Platting,  there  was  no  sectarian  instruction:  the  children 
were  merely  instructed  in  ‘moral  duties’. 

Not  the  least  of  Heywood’s  services  to  the  cause  of  education  was  that 
rendered  through  his  connection  with  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  President  (1833-4).  The 
published  investigations  of  this  Society,  especially  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  its  existence,  into  the  state  of  public  education  in  Manchester, 
Salford,  and  other  centres  of  population,  were  enormously  influential  in 
awakening  the  public  conscience  to  the  need  for  improvement.^ 

Heywood’s  work  for  education  was  only  a part,  though  a very  important 
part,  of  his  more  general  plans  for  social  reform.  As  the  manuscript  here 
printed  reveals,  he  was  generous  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  we  learn  from  another  source  that  in  works  of  secret  charity  he  was 
unwearied,^  but  he  recognized  that  such  action  was  a mere  palliative.  On 
the  positive  side  he  encouraged,  in  addition  to  education,  the  formation 
of  friendly  societies,  savings  banks,  and  other  provident  associations,  the 
building  of  public  baths,  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  facilities 
for  outdoor  recreation.®  When  in  1843  Mark  Philips,  one  of  the  M.P.s 
for  Manchester,  opened  a campaign  for  the  provision  of  ‘some  public 
walks  or  places  of  recreation  for  our  overworked  and  underfed  population’, 
Heywood  responded  eagerly,  and  he  subscribed  £1,000  to  the  fund  which 

^ S.  E.  Maltby,  Manchester  and  the  Movement  for  National  Elementary  Education 
(Manchester  1918),  pp.  48  sqq. 

2 Qp  Qlt  ^ p 

® Op.  cit.,  pp.  52,  153;  Manchester  Society  for  Promoting  National  Education, 
Second  Report  (1841). 

^ See  the  centenary  history  by  T.  S.  Ashton,  Economic  and  Social  Investigations 
in  Manchester,  iSjj-iggj  (London  1934),  especially  chaps.  I-II. 

® Grindon,  op.  cit.,  p.  194.  Grindon  gives  here  a very  good  character-sketch  of 
Heywood. 

“ Address  to  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  1830  {Addresses,  pp.  40-1 
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was  raised  for  the  purchase,  in  1845,  of  the  estates  which  later  became 
Queen’s  Park,  Philips  Park,  and  Peel  Parkd 

Though  no  Radical,  Heywood  was  sympathetic  to  working-class  aspira- 
tions. From  London  on  10  April,  1848  (the  day  of  the  great  Chartist 
demonstration),  he  wrote  to  his  son  Oliver: 

I have  so  much  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  the  people, 
that  I do  not  fear  any  dangerous  outbreak,  though  disturbance  there  may  be. 
And  it  is  a great  point,  when  opportunity  offers,  quietly  and  kindly  to  help 
them  to  see  the  danger  to  themselves  of  universal  suffrage.  I merely  mean  just 
to  let  your  mind  turn  itself  in  this  direction,  and  you  will  feel  a power  grow 
up;  the  people  must  be  treated  with  more  consideration.  It  is  likely  enough  we 
might  be  Chartists  ourselves  in  their  circumstances  of  privation  and  dis- 
appointment and  ignorance.  We  must  sympathize  with  them  and  try  to  en- 
lighten them.  2 

This  is  not  an  ungenerous  attitude  from  one  whose  house  was  attacked 
by  Chartists  in  the  riots  of  August,  1842.^ 

Heywood’s  outstanding  public  position  in  Manchester  was  recognized 
when  in  the  spring  of  1831  the  Manchester  Reform  Committee  put  him 
forward  as  one  of  the  two  Parliamentary  candidates  for  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  shortly  after  the  election,  described 
his  qualifications  as  ‘personal  affability  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
steadiness  of  purpose,  consistency  of  conduct,  a sound  judgment  and  a 
cultivated  mind’.  He  was  triumphantly  returned  on  10  May,  1831,  along 
with  Lord  Stanley,  and  sat  as  a member  of  the  Parliament  which  carried 
through  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  long  sittings,  however,  and  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Parliamentary  and  private  business,  brought  a breakdown  of 
health,  and  when  Parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  close  of  1832  he  did  not, 
as  he  might  well  have  done,  seek  election  for  one  of  the  two  seats  which 
the  Reform  Act  had  allocated  to  Manchester.^ 

Heywood  was  knighted  in  1838,  and  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1843.  In  addition  to  the  other  activities  above  mentioned,  he  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  from  1815 
to  1850,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Chetham  Society  from  the  beginning. 

Always  deeply  religious,  he  was  for  many  years  a prominent  figure  in 
the  Unitarian  community.  As  early  as  1821  he  was  a trustee  of  Cross  Street 
Chapel,  and  from  1840  to  1842  he  was  President  of  Manchester  College, 
York.^  As  the  years  went  on,  however,  he  became  increasingly  attracted 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  about  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  at  York  he  formally  became  a member  of  the  Church.®  In  his 

^ Grindon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  igi-2;  A.  Redford,  History  of  Local  Government  in  Man- 
chester, vol.  II  (1940),  pp.  216-18.-  2 x.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 

® H.  McLachlan,  Records  of  a Family,  1880-1933  (Manchester  1935),  p.  105;  cf. 
M.  Hovell,  The  Chartist  Movement  (Manchester  1925),  pp.  260-2;  R.  G.  Gammage, 
History  of  the  Chartist  Movement  (Newcastle  1894),  pp.  217  sqq. 

^ T.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  chap.  V. 

® Baker,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 


® T.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 
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later  years,  to  complete  his  work  of  social  reclamation  at  Miles  Platting, 
he  built  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Oldham  Road. 

Benjamin  Heywood's  married  life  was  a happy  one,  and  was  blessed 
with  no  fewer  than  fourteen  children,  of  whom,  however,  six  died  at  an 
early  age.  He  continued  to  live  at  Claremont  until  his  death  in  1865,  but 
in  1838  he  built  himself  a house.  West  Hey,  at  Blackpool  (then  rapidly 
rising  in  popular  esteem  both  as  residence  and  as  holiday  resort),  and  in 
1840  he  acquired  a house  at  9,  Hyde  Park  Gardens.  Thenceforward  he 
customarily  spent  the  spring  in  London  and  the  autumn  in  Blackpool.^ 

Lady  Heywood  died  in  1852.  Of  the  six  surviving  sons  the  eldest, 
Thomas  Percival,  inherited  the  baronetcy,  four  others — Oliver,  Arthur 
Henry,  Charles  James,  and  Edward  Stanley — took  over  the  banking 
business  when  their  father  retired  in  i860,  and  the  sixth,  Henry  Robinson, 
entered  the  Church. ^ 

Heywood’s  portrait  was  painted  by  W.  Bradley  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  in  1824,  and  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Manchester  College  of  Technology.  It  is  reproduced  as  a 
frontispiece  to  T.  S.  Ashton’s  Economic  and  Social  Investigations  in  Man- 
chester, 

The  Heywood  Estate  in  Miles  Platting 

Some  time  not  later  than  the  year  1832  Benjamin  He3rwood  acquired, 
in  part  payment  of  a bad  bank  debt,  a block  of  cottage  property  in  Miles 
Platting,  a rapidly  developing  area  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  township  of 
Manchester.^  The  property  lay  in  the  angle  formed  by  Oldham  Road 
(formerly  Newton  Lane)  on  the  west  and  the  Newton  Brook,  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Manchester  and  Newton,  on  the  east,  and  it  com- 
prised originally  104  cottages  in  Elm  Street,  Ash  Street,  Poplar  Street, 
Back  Poplar  Street,  Eir  Street,  Lime  Street,  Back  Lime  Street,  and 
Willow  Street,  together  with  three  shops,  a public  house  (the  Heywood 
Arms  on  Oldham  Road) , and  some  vacant  land.  Heywood  himself  erected 
ten  additional  cottages  in  Elm  Street  in  1842,^  and  a rental  for  that  year 
also  includes  in  the  property  two  coal-yards.® 

Erom  the  rental  for  1840,  printed  below, and  from  contemporary 
maps,  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  property  was  already  quite  old.  In 

^ T.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  p.  143.  Winstanley  noted  the  London  address  at  f.  43  of 
the  manuscript. 

2 The  banking  business,  a prosperous  one,  was  in  1874  absorbed  by  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank  (now  Williams  Deacons  Ltd.). 

^ In  addition  to  the  sdurces  cited  above,  accounts  of  Heywood’s  career  may  be 
found  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (by  C.  W.  Sutton);  in  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  vol.  XXH  (1866),  p.  326;  and  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  XV  (1866-7),  PP-  xxiv-xxv. 

^ T.  P.  Heywood,  Reminiscences,  p.  139. 

^ Below,  p.  80.  ® Below,  p.  83.  ’ Below,  pp.  70-1. 
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Poplar  Street  and  Sycamore  Street  there  were  houses  which  had  been 
occupied  since  at  least  the  1790’s;  and  Fir  Street,  Lime  Street,  and  parts 
of  Ash  Street  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Willow  Street,  and  the  easternmost  houses  in  Ash  Street  and 
Sycamore  Street,  were  of  later  date,  having  been  erected  apparently  in 
the  early  1820’s. 

The  property  was  occupied  chiefly  by  handloom  weavers.  The  rental 
of  1840  reveals  62  out  of  104  cottages  tenanted  by  handloom  weavers,  and 
no  fewer  than  73  journeymen  handloom  weavers  living  as  lodgers.  A few 
of  these  weavers  may  have  been  working  in  silk,  but  by  far  the  majority 
were  weavers  of  cotton. 

The  wretched  housing  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in  Manchester 
and  other  rapidly  developing  industrial  centres  in  the  ’thirties  and  ’forties 
of  last  century  are  too  well-known  to  need  description  here.  The  dark  and 
noisome  tenements,  the  jerry-built  cottages,  the  damp  and  rat-infested 
cellars,  the  squalor,  dirt  and  disease,  the  overcrowding,  the  appalling 
inadequacy  of  the  arrangements  for  drainage  and  sanitation — all  these  are 
familiar  to  every  student  of  the  social  history  of  these  times.  For  Man- 
chester the  classic  statement  was  that  made  by  Dr.  Kay  in  1832,^  and  this 
indictment  was  repeated  and  confirmed  by  such  writers  as  Gaskell,^ 
Engels,^  and  Faucher,^  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,^  and  by  a 
variety  of  Government  Committees  and  Commissions.®  For  the  modern 
reader  the  story  has  been  retold  by  the  Hammonds."^ 

The  condition  of  the  handloom  weavers  was  regarded  as  especially 
wretched.  It  was  the  subject  of  much  detailed  investigation  at  the  time,® 

^ J.  P.  Kay  (afterwards  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth) , The  Moral  and  Physical 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester 
(London  1832). 

2 P.  Gaskell,  The  Manufacturing  Population  of  England  (London  1833),  chap.  V. 

® F.  Engels,  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844,  transl.  F.  K. 
Wischnewetzky  (London  1892),  pp.  45  sqq. 

* L.  Faucher,  Manchester  in  1844,  with  notes  by  a member  of  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  (Manchester  1844).  A translation  of  two  articles  which  in  the  original 
French  afterwards  formed  part  of  vol.  II  of  Faucher’s  Etudes  sur  I’Angleterre  (Paris 
1845). 

® Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  an  Extensive  Manufacturing 
District  in  1834,  1835,  1836  (London  1838). 

* Select  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  Report  (1840);  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, Report  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain 
(1842);  Local  Reports  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  England 
(1842):  Royal  Commission  on  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts, 
Eirst  Report  (1844),  Second  Report  (1845). 

’ J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond,  Age  of  the  Chartists  (London  1930),  especially  chap.  VH. 

® Select  Committee  on  Handloom  Weavers’  Petitions,  Reports,  1834  and  1835: 
Royal  Commission  on  Handloom  Weavers;  Reports  from  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Part  V (1840),  Report  by  W.  E.  Hickson  (1840),  Report  (1841);  Kay,  op.  cit.  (2nd  edn.), 
p.  44;  E.  Baines,  Jun.,  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain  (London 

1835) ,  chap.  XVI;  J.  Wheeler,  Manchester:  its  Political,  Social,  and  Commercial 
History  (Manchester  1836),  pp.  232-43;  P.  Gaskell,  Artisans  and  Machinery  (London 

1836) ,  pp.  373  sqq. 
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and  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  modern  writers.^  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  handloom  weaving  had  been  a respectable  craft,  whose 
practitioners  were  in  great  demand  and  could  earn  a comfortable  living, 
but  the  situation  had  been  completely  transformed  by  an  influx  of  new 
labour  from  Ireland  and  from  the  English  countryside,  and  by  the  in- 
creasing competition  of  the  power-loom.  By  the  middle  'thirties  the  major- 
ity of  handloom  weavers  everywhere  were  living  on  the  verge  of  destitu- 
tion, maintaining  themselves  only  by  accepting  wages  so  low  that  even 
the  power-loom  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 

This  traditional  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  handloom  weavers  in  particular,  must  be  accepted  as  substantially 
correct,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  any  general  statement  regarding 
conditions  in  so  large  a place  as  Manchester  is  bound  to  be  to  some  extent 
misleading,  and  that  much  of  what  is  said  regarding  the  conditions  of 
almost  animal  degradation  in  which  the  workers  of  Manchester  lived  is 
true  only  of  the  more  congested  central  areas.  Part  of  the  value  of  the 
manuscript  here  printed  is  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
contemporary  documents  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendices,  it  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  a group  of  workers  who, 
though  belonging  to  a depressed  trade,  lived  out  on  the  edge  of  the  town- 
ship, a mile  from  the  centre  of  Manchester.  ^ 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a number  of  approximately  contemporary 
documents  which,  taken  together  with  Winstanley’s  survey  printed  be- 
low,^ enable  us  to  distinguish  some  of  the  main  features  in  which  Miles 
Platting  in  the  'thirties  differed  from  other  working-class  areas  of  Man- 
chester. A report  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  gives  us  informa- 
tion concerning  28,186  dwellings,  comprising  most  of  the  working-class 
dwellings  in  the  township  of  Manchester  in  1834-6.^  An  earlier  report  by 
the  same  society  gives  particulars  of  4,102  dwellings  in  the  working-class 
area  in  East  Manchester  (including  Miles  Platting)  in  1834.^  Finally,  for 
1837,  we  have  an  inquiry  made  on  behalf  of  James  Heywood  into  176 
houses  in  Miles  Platting.®  The  houses  belonging  to  the  Heywood  Estate 

^ S.  J.  Chapman,  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  (Manchester  1904),  chap.  Ill;  J.  L. 
and  B.  Hammond,  The  Skilled  Labourer,  1760-1832  (London  1919),  chaps.  IV-V; 
J.  H.  Clapham,  Economic  History  of  Modern  Britain:  The  Early  Railway  Age  (Cam- 
bridge 1926,  3rd  edn.,  1939),  pp.  551-5. 

2 The  name  Miles  Platting  is  said  to  derive  from  the  platting  or  bridge  by  which 
Oldham  Road  crossed  the  Nev/ton  Brook,  close  to  the  first  mile-stone  from  Man- 
chester— H.  T.  Crofton,  History  of  Newton  Chapelry,  vol.  I,  p.  7 (Chetham  Soc.,  N.S., 
vol.  52,  1904);  cf.  J.  H.  Nodal  (ed.).  City  News  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  IV  (1882), 
P-  39. 

® Below,  pp.  68-74. 

^ Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  etc. 

® British  Association,  Report  of  Eourth  Meeting  (London  1835),  pp.  690-1.  Printed 
below.  Appendix  I. 

® journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  vol.  I (1839),  pp.  34-6.  Printed  below. 
Appendix  II. 
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were  almost  certainly  included  in  this  last  survey,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  inquiry  was  conducted  by  Winstanley. 

From  a comparison  of  these  various  reports  a number  of  interesting 
facts  emerge. 

The  houses  at  Miles  Platting  were  rather  above  average,  the  average 
rent  according  to  Winstanley’s  figures  being  3s.  ^d.  compared  with 
2s.  for  all  Manchester.  They  were  certainly  a great  deal  superior  in 

appearance  and  comfort  to  the  average  dwelling  in  East  Manchester. 
Heywood  specially  notes  that  they  are  in  better  repair  and  more  con- 
venient than  is  usual  with  the  cottages  of  the  poor;  and  he  classes  80  per 
cent  of  the  dwellings  as  neat  or  comfortable  as  against  38  per  cent  in  East 
Manchester.  The  percentage  of  cellar  dwellings  is  also  significant:  in 
Manchester  there  were  12  per  cent;  in  East  Manchester  17  per  cent;  in 
Miles  Platting  only  6 per  cent,  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were 
on  the  Heywood  property. 

There  were  apparently  fewer  children  per  family  in  Miles  Platting  than 
in  East  Manchester  (2*7  against  3)  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  more 
lodgers,  chiefly  journeymen  weavers.  The  proportion  of  handloom  weavers 
among  the  tenants  was  particularly  high — 60  per  cent  in  both  Heywood’s 
and  Winstanley’s  figures,  compared  with  27  per  cent  of  the  employed 
population  in  East  Manchester  and  5 per  cent  in  Manchester.  Tenants  of 
Irish  nationality  were  according  to  Winstanley’s  figures  22  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  43  per  cent  in  East  Manchester  and  18  per  cent  in  Manchester. 

Actually  many  of  the  houses — notably  in  Lime  Street,  Fir  Street, 
and  Poplar  Street — still  survive,  and  when  well  cared  for  still  look  ‘neat 
and  comfortable’  to  this  day.  Most  of  them  were  evidently  four-roomed 
cottages  (two  up  and  two  down,  some  with  cellars  below),  built  in  terraces 
with  yards  at  the  back,  and  letting  at  about  3s.  6d.  a week.  A few  which 
were  rather  larger  let  at  3s.  lo^^.,  and  the  houses  erected  by  Heywood  in 
Elm  Street,  which  had  five  or  six  rooms,  seem  to  have  let  at  4s.  or  4s.  '^d. 
There  were  also  a number  of  back-to-back  houses:  a block  of  sixteen  at 
the  east  end  of  Lime  Street,  and  a block  of  four  in  Poplar  Street,  These 
were  probably  two-roomed  cottages  (one  up  and  one  down):  they  let  at 
2s.  6d.  a week  when  they  faced  the  main  street,  and  2s.  $d.  when  they 
faced  the  back  street.^ 

All  in  all,  the  Miles  Platting  houses  were  considerably  better  than  those 
available  to  most  of  the  working  people  of  Manchester,  and  since  they 
were  at  this  time  at  the  edge  of  the  built-up  area  their  inhabitants  en- 
joyed the  inestimable  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  proximity  to  green  fields. 

^ The  block  of  property  at  the  east  end  of  Lime  Street  and  Fir  Street  was  an 
example  of  the  type  of  building  mentioned  by  Engels  {Condition  of  the  Working  Class, 
p.  56),  as  having  become  common  in  Manchester  in  the  1840’s — a method  by  which 
three  rows  of  houses  (two  back-to-back)  were  squeezed  into  a space  more  properly 
designed  for  two. 
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There  was  still  beautiful  scenery  on  the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  and 
Archibald  Prentice,  writing  in  1851,  declares  that  there  were 

so  many  pleasant  footpaths,  that  a pedestrian  might  walk  completely  round 
the  town  in  a circle,  which  would  seldom  exceed  a radius  of  two  miles  from 
the  Exchange,  and  in  which  he  would  scarcely  ever  have  to  encounter  the 
noise,  bustle,  and  dust  of  a public  cart  road  or  paved  street.^ 

It  would,  however,  be  a great  mistake  to  paint  too  rosy  a picture. 
Though  country  walks  might  be  within  easy  reach,  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings cannot  have  been  very  salubrious,  for  the  streets  were  not 
paved  or  sewered,  and  sanitary  accommodation,  though  much  better  than 
in  the  central  areas  of  the  town,  was  far  from  adequate. ^ The  Royal 
Commission  on  the  State  of  Large  Towns  remarked  in  1845  on  the 

lamentable  condition,  in  which  the  surburban  districts  ...  of  large  towns  are 
generally  found  from  the  presence  of  open  pools,  and  ditches  of  stagnant 
water.  Patches  of  land,  which  the  gradual  encroachments  of  building  have 
rendered  useless  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  frequently  lie  unoccupied, 
and  become  receptacles  for  refuse  of  the  most  offensive  description.^ 

But  the  worst  evil  from  which  the  people  of  Miles  Platting  suffered 
was  the  grinding  poverty  of  the  handloom  weavers.  The  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Handloom  Weavers  for  1835  gave  the  average  wages 
of  the  majority  of  Manchester  weavers  as  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a week,  and  a 
statement  submitted  by  John  Ashworth  showed  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  348  weavers  in  ten  streets  in  Miles  Platting  were  4s.  (^d.  gross  per 
week,  and  that  the  total  number  of  persons  who  had  to  be  supported  out 
of  these  wages  was  775.^  Ashworth  said  of  the  Manchester  weavers: 

1 consider  them  to  be  very  badly  off;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  [as]  if  a man 
with  his  wife  and,  we  will  say,  two  children,  regularly  employed  in  full  work, 
at  the  present  general  prices,  could  make  anything  like  a decent  living  . . . 

As  to  furniture,  it  is  exceedingly  poor  in  general  among  the  handloom. 
weavers;  there  may  be  here  and  there  an  exception  of  a little  furniture,  but 
in  general  it  is,  in  a manner,  worth  nothing:  in  many  houses  there  is  hardly  a 
chair  to  sit  upon,  and  in  many  there  is  not  a chair.  Their  clothing  is  equally 
as  bad.  I have  seen  some  of  their  beds,  and  I have  seen  beds  that  have  not 
had  a blanket,  and  worse  even  than  I can  describe;  in  general  they  lie  upon 
straw.® 

On  such  a pitiably  small  income  an  adequate  diet  was  impossible, 
and  probably  most  of  the  weavers  lived  mainly  on  bread,  potatoes  and 

^ Historical  Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections  of  Manchester  (Manchester  1851), 
p.  289;  cf.  T.  Swindells,  Manchester  Streets  and  Manchester  Men,  5th  Ser.  (Manchester 
1908),  pp.  194  sqq. 

2 In  1845  we  find  Winstanley  complaining  of  the  ofhciousness  of  a Corporation 
servant  who  thought  4 privies  inadequate  for  17  houses,  and  demanded  the  erection 
of  one  for  each  house. 

® Second  Report,  p.  24. 

^ P.  xii,  and  1834  Report,  pp.  607-9.  Ashworth’s  table  is  reproduced  below. 
Appendix  III.  ® 1834  Report,  pp.  595-6. 
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oatmeal  porridge,  with  a little  bacon  occasionally  and  a little  flesh-meat 
at  week-ends.^ 

Finding  the  money  for  the  rent  also  was  a constant  struggle,  and 
Winstanley’s  figures  for  arrears  show  how  often  it  was  unsuccessful.  It 
could  only  be  managed  at  all,  in  the  more  expensive  houses,  by  taking 
in  journeymen  weavers  as  lodgers,  and  filling  bedrooms  and  cellars  with 
looms.  In  1840,  for  example,  James  Shepperd,  an  Irish  weaver  of  Poplar 
Street,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  had  five  journeymen  weavers  as 
lodgers. 2 All  these  10  people,  together  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
lodgers  if  any,  must  have  been  living  in  two  or  at  the  most  three  rooms, 
and  their  working  conditions  must  have  been  terribly  overcrowded.^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  situation  which  Hey  wood  inherited,  and  which 
he  set  himself  to  reform.  His  first  tentative  efforts  in  the  way  of  charitable 
relief  were  made  through  an  agent  named  Wilson,^  but  he  soon  conceived 
a more  constructive  policy,  of  which  Winstanley,  appointed  in  1833, 
became  the  instrument.  The  story  of  his  welfare  schemes  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  clear  from  the  documents  printed  below,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  included  a Day  School,  a Sunday  School, 
a Mechanics’  Institute,  a Savings  Bank,  and  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses, besides  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  goods  at  cheap  rates; 
ultimately,  as  we  have  noted  above,  they  included  also  a Church. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  until  the  building  of  St.  John’s 
Church  there  was  no  religious  element  in  Heywood’s  work  at  Miles  Plat- 
ting. On  the  contrary,  though  this  does  not  emerge  very  clearly  from  the 
manuscript,  his  welfare  work  was  from  the  first  carried  out  in  close 
association  with  a body  known  as  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor.  This  was  an 
undenominational  organization  established  by  the  Manchester  Unitarians 
for  the  preaching  of  religion  and  the  distribution  of  relief  among  the 
submerged  masses  of  Manchester.  Benjamin  Hey  wood  and  his  brother 
James  were  among  its  leading  supporters,  and  when  it  commenced  opera- 
tions in  January,  1833,  the  first  Minister  to  the  Poor,  John  Ashworth, 
established  his  headquarters  in  Miles  Platting.  He  organized  Sunday 
services  in  a house  in  Boardman  Square,  and  actively  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  and  Sunday  School.  When 
these  were  established  the  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the  schoolroom, 
first  over  the  Heywood  Arms,  and  later  in  the  new  Mechanics’  Institute, 
and  it  appears  that  before  long  the  Ministry  took  over  responsibility 

^ Cf.  the  evidence  given  to  the  Select  Committee  by  James  Brennan  of  Fawcett 
Street,  Ancoats  (who  had  to  borrow  a coat  and  waistcoat  for  the  occasion) — 1834 
Report,  p.  495 . 

2 Below,  p.  70.  In  Ashworth’s  list  (below.  Appendix  III)  we  find  James  Shepperd, 
probably  the  same  man,  living  in  a rather  smaller  house  in  Fir  Street,  which  con- 
tained 10  looms  and  was  occupied  by  14  people. 

^ A special  report  on  the  Miles  Platting  Handloom  Weavers,  prepared  for  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  in  1838/9,  has  unfortunately  not  survived. 

^ Below,  p,  75. 
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for  the  Sunday  School,  which  figures  in  their  annual  reports  under  the 
title  Miles  Platting  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Ministry,  which  later  became  the  Domestic  Mission  Society, 
carried  on  its  work  at  Miles  Platting  until  1854,  when  it  moved  to  new 
premises  in  Rochdale  Road.^  By  this  time  the  building  of  St.  John’s 
Church  was  well  under  way.  Heywood  wrote  to  his  son  Percival  in 
February,  1852: 

I have  had  an  application  from  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  for 
land  to  build  a church  at  Miles  Platting.  They  want  my  only  front  piece.  I 
shall  gladly  give  it  them,  and  I must  think  of  a handsome  money  donation 
also.  I have  long  wished  this  to  be  done;  with  a church,  bath,  washhouses, 
schools,  mechanics’  institution,  we  shall  surely  make  some  impression. 
Winstanley  is  very  hearty  in  it.^ 

The  ‘handsome  money  donation’  turned  out  to  be  more  than  £5,000 — 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Church,  which  was  erected  in  the  basilican  style  in 
1855.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Heywood  also  bore  the  cost  of  the  handsome 
rectory  built  a few  minutes’  walk  away,  but  probably  he  did,  for  his  crest 
is  carved  in  the  stonework  on  the  side  of  the  house.^ 

Welfare  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  working  people  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  at  this  period.  Not  a few  employers,  from  motives  alike  of 
benevolence  and  of  enlightened  self-interest,  had  followed  the  example  of 
Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark  in  endeavouring  to  establish  model  com- 
munities centring  on  their  factories.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Man- 
chester we  may  mention,  for  example,  the  Ashworths  of  Turton,  the 
Whiteheads  of  Rossendale,  the  Ashtons  of  Hyde,  and  the  Gregs  of 
Bollington.^  The  welfare  schemes  of  Samuel  Greg  at  Bollington,  which 
embraced  a day  school,  a Sunday  School,  evening  classes,  a library,  baths, 
a games  field,  and  a variety  of  social  activities,  must  have  been  well 
known  to  Heywood,  since  he  and  Greg  were  co-founders  of  the  Statistical 
Society.® 

What  is  unusual  about  Heywood’s  work  is  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 

1 For  the  history  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor  and  the  Domestic  Mission  Society, 
see  H.  E.  Perry,  A Century  of  Liberal  Religion  and  Philanthropy  in  Manchester 
(Manchester  1933).  ^ T.  Heywood,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

^ A statement  of  accounts  for  the  Church  for  the  year  1855-6  shows  a total 
expenditure  of  ^5,308  6s.  id.  Later  expenditure  brought  the  total  to  ;^7,246  by  1861 
(Documents  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Heywood  of  Manchester).  In  the 
Reminiscences,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas  Percival  Heywood,  Baronet  (ed.  I.  M. 
Heywood  and  privately  published  Manchester  1899),  p.  139,  it  is  stated  that  Benjamin 
Heywood  built  both  church  and  rectory. 

* Cf.  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Notes  on  a Tour  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  Lan- 
cashire (2nd  ed.,  London  1842),  p.  140  and  passim]  Faucher,  Manchester  in  1844, 
pp.  94-114. 

^ Greg,  like  Heywood,  was  a Unitarian.  His  work  at  Bollington,  begun  in  1832, 
was  described  in  Two  Letters  to  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  on  the  Capabilities  of  the  Factory 
System,  which,  though  not  published  till  1840,  were  written  and  circulated  privately 
in  1835  and  1838  respectively.  (They  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  A Layman’s 
Legacy  in  Verse  and  Prose:  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  Samuel  Greg,  London  1877. 
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assist  working  people  who  were  outside  the  factory  system,  and  to  whom 
he  stood  in  no  other  relation  than  that  of  landlord  to  tenants.  His  motive, 
therefore,  was  purely  benevolent:  he  himself  had  nothing  to  gain  but  the 
moral  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  tenants  happier,  more  prosperous,  and 
more  enlightened. 

The  Education  of  the  Working  Classes 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  education  in  Heywood’s  reforming  plans, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  indicate  briefly  the  position  of  working-class 
education  in  Manchester  at  the  time  he  began  his  labours. 

The  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Manchester  in 
1834,  published  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  in  1835,  came  to 
the  startling  conclusion  that  one-third  of  the  children  aged  5 to  15  ‘appear 
to  be  receiving  no  instruction  whatever  in  any  school’. ^ This  conclusion, 
reinforced  by  subsequent  inquiries  by  the  Society  in  other  areas,  and 
widely  quoted  both  by  contemporaries  and  by  modern  writers,  was  in 
fact  misleading,  for  most  children  attended  school  only  for  a few  years, 
and  the  bare  percentage  of  those  attending  at  any  one  time  did  not 
therefore  give  a true  picture  of  the  numbers  who  at  some  time  or  other 
passed  through  the  schools.^  A more  detailed  inquiry  made  by  the  Society 
in  Pendleton,  Salford,  in  1838,  showed  that  actually  ‘not  more  than  2 to 
3 per  cent  ...  of  the  juvenile  population  are  at  present  left  entirely  desti- 
tute of  instruction’;^  and  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  most 
working  people  of  this  period  did  somehow  or  other  learn  to  read,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  to  write  also.^ 

When  all  is  said,  however,  it  remains  true  that  the  quality  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  Manchester  at  this  time  was  lamentable.  The  Report 
records  a total  of  some  43,000  scholars,  of  whom  23,000  attended  a Sunday 
School  only;  10,000  a Sunday  School  and  also  a day  or  evening  school; 
and  a further  10,000  a day  or  evening  school  only.  The  day  schools  were 
for  the  most  part  either  dame  schools,  which  were  educationally  worth- 
less, or  ‘common  day  schools’,  which  were  often  little  better,  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  being  in  no  way  qualified  for  their  occupation.  Apart  from 
expensive  private  schools  limited  to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do,  the 
only  day  schools  which  could  seriously  be  regarded  as  educational  institu- 
tions were  a handful  of  infant  schools  and  about  a score  of  endowed 

1 2nd  edn.  (1837),  p.  15. 

2 At  the  school  founded  by  Heywood  in  Miles  Platting  there  were  in  1835  no 
scholars  over  13,  and  in  1841  Winstanley  recorded  that  only  i in  10  completed  the 
school  course — -see  below,  pp.  30,  43. 

® Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Pendleton,  1838  (reprinted  from  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  vol.  II,  1839-40),  p.  10. 

^ R.  K.  Webb,  Working  Class  Readers  in  Victorian  England,  in  E.H.R.,  vol.  LXV 
(1950),  pp.  333-51,  and  Literacy  among  the  Working  Classes  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Scotland,  in  Scot.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  XXXIII  (1934),  PP-  100-14;  T.  Kelly,  George  Birk- 
beck  (Liverpool  1957),  Appendix  X. 
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schools,  charity  schools,  and  schools  run  by  public  institutions  (chiefly 
the  churches). 

Even  in  this  last  group  a number  of  schools,  notably  the  Lancasterian 
School  (Nonconformist)  and  the  National  School  (Church  of  England), 
followed  the  cheap  mass  production  method  known  as  the  'monitorial 
system’,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  a good  deal  better 
than  nothing.^  The  newly  established  Mechanics’  Institution  Day  School 
had  adopted  the  more  enlightened  system  associated  with  the  Edinburgh 
Sessional  School,  in  which,  though  one  master  was  still  expected  to  cope 
with  hundreds  of  pupils,  an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  the  rigid 
formalism  of  the  monitorial  system,  ‘to  cultivate  the  understandings  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  treat  them  as  intellectual,  not  merely  as  mechanical 
beings’. 2 

The  best  of  the  infant  schools  followed  the  method  pioneered  by 
Samuel  Wilderspin  at  the  Spitalfields  Infant  School  in  the  1820’s — a 
method  which  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  children’s  being  inter- 
ested and  active,  and  made  a generous  allowance  for  games  and  physical 
exercise.  Yet  in  these  schools  also  a master  and  a female  assistant  might 
be  expected  to  cope  with  up  to  200  children. 

It  is  clear  that  for  the  working  classes  it  was  the  Sunday  School  and 
the  evening  school  which  were  the  saving  feature  of  the  situation.  Sunday 
Schools  had  been  started  in  Manchester  in  1781,  and  in  1834  there  were  86 
of  them,  the  largest  being  St.  Paul’s  in  Bennett  Street,  which  had  close 
on  3,000  pupils.^  Children  were  expected  to  attend  throughout  the  day, 
and  instruction  included  not  only  religious  knowledge  but  also  reading 
and  in  some  Dissenting  Schools  writing  and  arithmetic  also.  The  difficult}^ 
of  teaching  these  latter  subjects  on  the  Sabbath  was  in  many  cases  over- 
come by  opening  an  evening  school  during  the  week.  Most  Sunday  Schools 
also  undertook  other  activities,  such  as  a library,  clothing  society,  or 
benefit  society. 

The  evening  schools  of  Manchester,  attended  chiefly  by  adolescents, 
went  back  to  1790.  Apart  from  the  39  associated  with  the  Sunday  Schools, 
there  were,  in  1834,  86  others,  mostly  private  venture  affairs  kept  by  the 
masters  of  common  day  schools. 

A superior  and  more  expensive  form  of  evening  education  for  adults 
was  offered  by  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  in  Cooper  Street, 
which  provided  classes  not  only  in  the  three  R’s  but  also  in  Mathematics, 
French,  Drawing,  etc.,  besides  lectures  on  scientific  and  other  subjects. 
Founded  in  1824,  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  institu- 

^ In  the  Lancasterian  school  in  Oldham  Road  (founded  1809),  two  masters  and  a 
mistress  taught  1041  children. 

2 J.  Wood,  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  (1828,  3rd  edn.,  1830),  p.  12; 
cf.  B.  Hey  wood,  Addresses,  p.  79. 

® The  fullest  account  is  A.  P.  Wadsworth,  ‘The  First  Manchester  Sunday  Schools’, 
in  Bull.  John  Rylands  Lib.,  vol.  XXXIII,  Mar.  1951. 
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tions  of  its  kind.  It  was  of  course  non-sectarian,  but  drew  much  of  its 
initial  impulse  from  Heywood  and  other  Unitarians  who  were  prominently 
associated  with  it.  A nineteenth-century  historian  of  adult  education 
described  its  evening  classes  as  ‘for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century  a 
most  powerful  instrument  of  public  good’,  and  declared  that  they  had 
‘fulfilled  the  object  and  office  of  a Workman’s  College’.^  The  weakness  of 
the  Institution  was  that,  like  most  mechanics’  institutions  of  the  period, 
it  failed  to  attract  what  the  Statistical  Society  called  ‘the  really  labouring 
classes  of  the  community’.  Hence  it  was  that,  when  Heywood  decided  to 
establish  a mechanics’  institution  in  Miles  Platting,  he  made  a determined 
effort  to  give  it  a much  more  popular  character.^ 


The  Outcome 

What  came  of  it  at  last?  The  long-term  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
handloom  weavers  was,  of  course,  beyond  Heywood’s  reach:  it  came  only 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  whole  race  of  handloom  weavers,  and  the 
absorption  of  their  children  into  other  employments.  In  the  meantime 
the  best  that  Heywood  could  do  was  to  offer  a temporary  relief,  and  as 
Winstanley  frequently  points  out,  his  most  carefully  laid  plans  often  had 
unfortunate  results. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  Heywood’s  various  social  and  educa- 
tional schemes  had  a considerable  effect  not  only  in  easing  the  distressing 
period  of  transition  but  also  in  raising  the  general  level  of  the  Miles 
Platting  community.  On  this  point  we  have,  indeed,  some  rather  curious 
and  interesting  evidence  from  a contemporary,  Joseph  Fielding  of  Middle- 
ton,^  who  writes  in  1852: 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  name  Miles  Platting  was  only  given  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  [Newton]  brook.  The  inhabitants  were  not  very  numer- 
ous in  those  days  and  probably  not  considered  very  knowing,  for  they  were 
yclept  Platting  Gawbies.  Since  then,  however,  the  whole  neighbourhood  has 
been  wonderfully  changed.  The  means  of  self  improvement,  healthful  recrea- 
tion, and  rational  amusement  have  been  liberally  provided,  and  the  present 
inhabitants,  though  not  perhaps  remarkable  for  refinement,  have  a very  fair 
share  of  common  sense  among  them,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  as  conscien- 
tious in  their  dealings  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts  within  the  borough 
of  Manchester. 

Fielding  goes  on  to  give,  in  terms  which  show  clearly  that  he  had  had 

^ J.  W.  Hudson,  History  of  Adult  Education  (London  1851),  pp.  131-3.  The  fullest 
account  of  the  early  history  of  this  institution  (now  the  Manchester  College  of  Tech- 
nology) will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  work  by  Dr.  Mabel  Tylecote  on  The  Mech- 
anics’ Institute  Movement  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  From  1829  to  about  1836  there 
was  an  offshoot  known  as  the  New  Mechanics’  Institution. 

2 See  below,  p.  39,  note. 

® Rural  Historical  Gleanings  in  South  Lancashire,  vol.  I (Manchester  1852), 
pp.  213-19. 
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access  to  Winstanley’s  manuscript  account,  the  story  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  day  school,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
and  the  public  baths — all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  still  flourishing  at 
this  date.^  The  day  school  had  now  271  scholars,  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
Mr.  Andrew  M.  Cuffe,  assisted  by  an  industrial  mistress  and  six  pupil 
teachers.  Fielding  remarks: 

There  are  many  persons  now  holding  responsible  situations  in  this  and 
other  counties  who  have  received  a great  portion  of  their  education  at  this 
institution,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  ought  highly  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  such  a useful  seminary. 

The  Sunday  School  had  305  scholars  and  36  teachers.  The  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  with  Winstanley  as  President  and  Edwin  Clough  as  Secretary, 
had  150  members,  a library  of  over  2,000  volumes,  and  a newspaper  and 
reading  room,  and  organized  classes  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
architectural,  mechanical,  and  general  drawing,  and  perspective  and 
geometry. 

The  Mechanics’  Institution,  unfortunately,  was  not  destined  to  endure. 
Neither  the  manner  nor  the  date  of  its  passing  are  precisely  known,  but 
after  1858  we  hear  of  it  no  more.  Its  collapse  may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  Miles  Platting,  as  a community,  was  now  fast  losing  its 
identity  in  the  suburban  sprawl  of  Manchester;  another  cause  may  have 
been  the  withdrawal  of  the  guiding  hand  of  Winstanley,  who  retired  in 
1855.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  its  twenty  years’  life  it 
had  made  a deep  impression  on  the  educational  and  social  life  of  the 
neighbourhood.^ 

The  Baths  and  Washhouses,  also,  had  a fairly  short  life.  At  first  very 
successful,  they  were  taken  over  in  1864  by  the  newly  formed  Manchester 
and  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Company,  but  they  had  to  be  closed 
in  1869  because  they  were  failing  to  pay  their  way.® 

There  remained  the  schools  and  the  Church,  and  in  course  of  time  these 
three  became  linked  together.  About  the  time  of  the  opening  of  St.  John’s 
Church  in  1855,  Hey  wood  built  also,  on  an  adjoining  site  in  Fir  Street,  a 
new  day  school  and  Sunday  School,  which  though  privately  owned,  be- 
came known  as  ‘St.  John’s  School’.^  The  departure  of  the  Manchester 

1 It  seems  likely  that  Winstanley’s  record  of  these  institutions — either  the  one 
here  printed  or  some  similar  account — circulated  in  manuscript.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
query  by  J.  A.  Hall  in  J.  H.  Nodal  (ed.).  City  News  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  VH  (1888), 
p.  64,  regarding  ‘Winstanley’s  History  of  Miles  Platting  ’. 

2 The  Institution  building  in  Argyle  Street  (now  Anglia  Street)  was  adapted  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  still  survives,  though  now  under  sentence  of  demolition. 

® See  E.  T.  Bellhouse,  On  Baths  and  W ashhouses  for  the  People,  in  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  Transactions,  1853-4,  PP-  1876-7,  pp.  241-51.  The 

building  has  been  pulled  down. 

^ H.  E.  Sheen,  The  Oxford  Movement  in  a Manchester  Parish  [Miles  Platting] 
(unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  Manchester  University  1941);  A.  R.  Scott,  ‘Collyhurst, 
Smedley,  and  Miles  Platting  Mementoes’,  in  Manchester  Weekly  Times,  18  December, 
1920. 
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Domestic  Mission  to  its  new  centre  in  Rochdale  Road  in  1854  no  doubt 
assisted  in  this  transition.  The  building  continued  in  use  as  a day  school 
till  1913,  and  is  used  as  a Sunday  School  to  this  day. 


David  Winstanley 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  conclude  this  preface  with  some  account  of 
David  Winstanley,  who  was  Heywood’s  chosen  instrument  in  all  these 
enterprises.  For  the  most  part  the  information  comes  from  the  Notebook 
itself,  but  his  granddaughter  Miss  Lilian  Winstanley  has  provided  us 
with  a number  of  interesting  sidelights,  and  occasional  scraps  of  informa- 
tion come  from  other  sources. 

Winstanley  is  a well-known  Lancashire  name,  being  associated  par- 
ticularly with  the  township  of  Winstanley  near  Wigan,  where  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  one  branch  of  the  family  held 
sway  at  Winstanley  Hall.^  David  Winstanley,  however,  had  as  far  as  we 
know  no  aristocratic  connections.  He  was  born  in  humble  circumstances, 
on  21  May,  1810,  in  Miles  Platting,  his  parents  being,  as  he  tells  us,  hand- 
loom  weavers.^ 

When  he  was  five  his  mother  died,  leaving  her  husband  with  four 
children.  In  addition  to  David,  there  were  at  least  two  older  girls,  and 
family  tradition  suggests  that  the  fourth  child  was  an  elder  brother, 
Charles,  who  became  a miner.^  For  two  years,  thanks  to  a charitable 
arrangement  made  by  a member  of  the  Robinson  family,  David  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  free  schooling  at  a nearby  private  school  kept 
by  a Mr.  George  Horner,  of  Sycamore  Street,  and  this  was  the  only  full- 
time education  he  ever  had.  In  1818,  at  the  tender  age  of  8 or  9,  he  was 
set  to  the  grim  task  of  making  a living,  first  as  a bobbin-winder  to  his 
father  and  sisters,  later  (1822-24)  as  a drawboy  for  silk- weavers,*  and 
finally  in  1824,  ^.t  14  or  15,  as  a silk  handloom  weaver. 

Though  very  poor,  and  working  very  long  hours,  he  somehow  con- 
trived to  continue  his  education,  at  least  as  far  as  the  three  R's  were  con- 
cerned, and  though  he  confesses  that  ‘somehow  Grammar  was  quite 

^ H.  E.  Smith,  Henry  Winstanley,  in  Lancs,  and  Ches.  Hist.  Soc.,  Transactions, 
vol.  XXXV  (1883),  pp.  15  sqq.;  J.  H.  M.  Bankes,  James  Bankes  & the  Manor  of 
Winstanley,  ibid.,  vol.  XCIV  (1942),  pp.  56  sqq. 

2 The  Manchester  and  Salford  Directories  for  the  period  suggest  that  his  father 
may  have  been  either  James  Winstanley,  weaver,  who  is  recorded  as  living  at  various 
addresses  in  Oldham  Road  from  1817  to  1836,  or  William  Winstanley,  weaver,  who  is 
recorded  as  living  in  Kay’s  Yard,  off  Oldham  Road,  from  1819  to  1843.  The  fact  that 
David  Winstanley  himself  first  set  up  house  in  Kay’s  Yard  perhaps  inclines  the 
balance  slightly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

® Perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Charles  Winstanley,  collier,  who  figures  in  the 
Directories  from  1829  to  1861.  He  lived  for  a time  on  the  Hey  wood  property  and 
also,  later,  in  Kay’s  Yard. 

* The  ‘draw-boy’  operated  the  cords  which  controlled  the  mechanism  used  in 
figure  weaving. 
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overlooked’,  the  reader  of  these  records  will  not  often  find  him  deficient 
in  this  respect.  We  may  surmise  that  it  was  about  1830  that  he  married 
Mary  Runnitt^  and  set  up  house  for  himself  in  Kay’s  Yard,  and  it  was 
probably  this  change  in  his  circumstances,  combined  with  the  poor 
prospects  in  handloom  weaving,  that  led  him,  like  many  a distressed 
workman  in  those  days,  to  capitalize  his  little  learning  by  setting  up  as  a 
schoolmaster.  In  September,  1831,  he  moved  to  a larger  house,  16,  Willow 
Street  (part  of  the  Hey  wood  property),  and  in  the  following  year  he 
opened  his  school. 

Here  it  was  that  Heywood  found  him  when  he  came  to  visit  his  tenants 
in  1833.  Impressed,  evidently,  with  Winstanley’s  intelligence  and  ability, 
he  opened  to  him  a project  for  establishing  a free  school  for  the  tenants, 
and  offered  him  the  post  of  schoolmaster  at  a salary  of  i6s.  a week. 
Winstanley,  whose  pupils  were  few,  readily  accepted,  and  moved  to  3,  Fir 
Street,  to  be  near  the  new  school,  which  was  held  in  a classroom  over  the 
Heywood  Arms,  at  the  corner  of  Fir  Street  and  Oldham  Road.  The  open- 
ing of  the  school  on  7 January,  1834,  marked  a new  epoch  in  his  life, 
which  was  henceforth  entirely  bound  up  with  Heywood’s  educational  and 
charitable  work. 

In  the  Notebook  we  not  only  have  some  account  of  Winstanley’s  diffi- 
culties and  successes  as  a schoolmaster:  we  also  see  him  taking  a leading 
part  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  and  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  which  came  into  existence  later 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  Mechanics’  Institution  in  Argyle  Street  which 
superseded  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  in  1836.  In  the  Sunday 
School  he  figures  in  1844  as  Secretary.  In  the  Mechanics’  Institution  he 
held  between  1837  ^^55  ^ great  variety  of  offices — Secretary,  1837-9, 

and  again  1846-9,  President,  1842-4,  and  again  1851-4,  at  other  times 
Director  or  Vice-President.  In  addition  he  acted  in  the  first  year  as 
Librarian,  and  for  eight  years,  1837-45,  as  teacher  of  the  elementary 
classes. 

His  valuable  work  was  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  Institution 
by  a presentation  in  1840  and  by  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Life  Member 
in  1843.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  steadily  rising  in  the  esteem  of  his 
employer.  In  1837  he  added  to  his  other  duties  that  of  rent-collector  to 
the  estate,  and  he  quickly  became  Heywood’s  trusted  agent  in  a great 
variety  of  affairs.  By  1843  he  was  able  to  record  proudly  that  his  salary 
had  risen  to  £100  a year — a considerable  figure  in  those  days  for  a man  of 
such  humble  origin. ^ 

Winstanley’s  first  wife  seems  to  have  died  within  a few  years  of 

^ Perhaps  of  the  family  of  Lawrence  Runnitt,  an  Irish  weaver,  who  lived  in  Lime 
Street  (below,  p.  71).  There  were,  however,  several  families  of  this  name  in  the 
district. 

2 In  1835,  17  out  of  19  Unitarian  ministers  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  received  less 
than  ;^ioo  a year — McLachlan,  Records  of  a Family,  p.  5. 
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marriage,  leaving  him  a son,  William.  In  1836  came  the  painful  episode, 
referred  to  below  in  a letter  to  Heywood,  of  Winstanley’s  entanglement 
with  Rachel  Jackson,  who  assisted  him  in  the  school.  It  was  a short-lived 
affair,  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  everything  else  we  know  of  his 
character.^ 

By  August,  1841,  Winstanley  had  married  again,  his  second  wife  being 
Frances  Thweates,  a farmer’s  daughter  from  the  Pennines.^  At  this  period 
he  seriously  contemplated  emigrating  to  Australia,  as  several  of  his  friends 
had  done,  but  either  for  lack  of  funds  or  for  some  other  reason  he  aban- 
doned this  intention  and  determined  to  remain  in  Miles  Platting.  In 
September,  1842,  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  i,  Argyle  Street,  which  was 
evidently  either  immediately  adjoining  the  Mechanics’  Institution  or 
actually  part  of  it.  There  he  continued  to  live  for  some  years,  and  there 
two  children  were  born  to  him — a daughter,  Frances,  in  1843,  and  a son, 
David,  in  1845.^ 

Apart  from  a few  dates  the  manuscript  provides  no  information  regard- 
ing Winstanley’s  career  after  1849,  it  record  that  in  that  year 

he  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Sycamore  Street 
Baths,  whose  erection  he  had  superintended.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  a silver  trowel  subscribed  for  by  his  friends,  and  presented 
to  him  by  Abel  Heywood,  the  well-known  Manchester  bookseller.  A brass 
plate  bore  the  inscription: 

• 

This  corner  stone  of  baths  and  washhouses,  erected  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood,  Bart.,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Miles  Platting, 
and  to  promote  their  health  and  comfort,  was  laid  on  the  i6th  day  of  August, 
1849,  by  his  agent,  David  Winstanley,  who  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  has 
taken  the  most  active  and  valuable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. . . ,* 

After  the  opening  of  the  Baths  in  1850  Winstanley  moved  to  39, 
Sycamore  Street  (a  new  house  immediately  adjoining),  and  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Miles  Platting  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  It 
may  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  gave  up  the  post  of  teacher  of  the 
day  school. 

About  i860  he  was  further  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a new  terrace 
of  houses  northward  of  Lime  Street,  which  was  named  after  him  Win- 
stanley Place.  This  terrace  was  later  extended  to  form  Winstanley  Street, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  both  names  may  still  be  seen.^ 

We  know  from  the  records  of  St.  John’s  that  he  acted  as  Clerk  of 
Works  for  the  building  of  the  Church.  Though  not  a communicant  (he  still 

1 Below,  p.  27. 

2 The  name  is  also  rendered  Thweats,  Thweat,  or  Thwaite. 

® Cross  Street  Chapel,  Register  of  Baptisms,  29  December,  1844,  and  15  March, 
1846.  Fielding,  Rural  Historical  Gleanings,  p.  217. 

^Winstanley  Place  is  first  recorded  in  the  Directory  for  1861,  Winstanley  Street 
in  that  for  1883.  , 
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continued  in  his  original  Unitarian  faith),  he  became  in  1855  parishioners’ 
churchwarden,  an  office  which,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  he  held  until 
1860.^  In  1864,  when  the  baths  were  taken  over  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Co.,  he  at  last  moved  out  of  the  Hey  wood 
property,  first  to  173,  Collyhurst  Road,  and  later,  about  1869,  to  Reeve 
Terrace  (651,  Oldham  Road),  Newton  Heath.  He  continued,  however,  to 
hold  the  agency  for  the  estate.  One  who  was  a youth  in  Miles  Platting  at 
this  time  remembered  him,  long  afterwards,  as  ‘good  old  Dan  Winstanley 
of  Dob  Lane  Unitarians’,  who  ‘used  to  get  his  dinner — a good  ordinary 
beef  mutton  pudding,  cheese,  and  a glass  of  home-brewed,  for  one 
shilling — at  the  Hey  wood  Arms’.^ 

Winstanley  had  now  attained  an  assured  and  respectable  position  in 
society,  and  must  have  looked  forward  to  an  honourable  retirement.  It  is 
sad,  therefore,  to  record  that  the  close  of  his  life  was  overshadowed  by  the 
loss  of  almost  his  entire  life’s  savings  through  the  collapse  of  an  unlimited 
liability  company  in  which  they  were  invested.^  This  blow  is  thought  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  came  as  a result  of  a stroke  on  30  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  when  he  was  61  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  at  Dob  Lane 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Oldham  Road,  on  5 December.^ 

David  Winstanley  is  typical  of  the  many  working  men  who,  triumph- 
ing over  the  defects  of  their  early  education,  rose  to  positions  of  modest 
responsibility  in  Victorian  societ}^  Honest,  sober,  thrifty,  diligent,  and 
capable,  he  might  have  served  as  a model  for  Smiles ’s  Self-Help  or  Mrs. 
Linnaeus  Banks’s  Manchester  Man.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  later 
pages  of  the  Notebook,  we  detect  a touch  of  smugness  or  self-complacency, 
a tendency  to  preach  at  his  fellow  workmen  and  exhort  them  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  This  appears  particularly  in  the  first  draft  of  his  Farewell 
Address  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  which  he  wisely  modified  before 
delivery.  Usually,  however,  he  is  modest  enough,  and  never  more  so  than 
in  his  superb  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  asked:  ‘What  proportion  of 
[your  schoolchildren]  do  you  carry  through  a complete  course  of  educa- 
tion?’ ‘None,’  replied  Winstanley,  ‘I  am  not  able  to  do  it.  About  one  in 
ten  come  to  school  until  they  have  learned  all  that  I can  teach  them.’ 

The  picture  of  Winstanley  that  emerges  from  the  Notebook  is  inevitably 
rather  stiff  and  formal,  because  so  many  of  the  entries  are  business  com- 
munications. A more  human  aspect  may  be  glimpsed  in  the  recollections 

^ For  information  on  Winstanley’s  connection  with  the  Church  we  are  indebted 
to  Rev.  J.  Malam,  formerly  Rector  of  St.  John’s. 

2 A.  R.  Scott,  loc.  cit.  The  ‘glass  of  home-brewed’  is  a picturesque  but  probably 
inaccurate  touch,  Winstanley  being  a teetotaler. 

3 Miss  Winstanley  thinks  it  was  a company  known  as  ‘The  European’ — probably 
the  European  Insurance  Company,  which  disappears  from  the  Directories  after 
1871  /2. 

^ Austin  Chadwick’s  Notebook  (MS.,  Manchester  Central  Reference  Library).  Dob 
Lane  Chapel,  Burial  Register,  gives  the  date  of  burial  as  5 December,  1872,  but  this 
is  evidently  a slip. 
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of  his  son  David,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  David’s  daughter  Miss  Lilian 
Winstanley.  David  remembered  his  father  as  a sound  business  man,  a 
stern  disciplinarian,  a man  of  great  personal  courage,  and  a fervent 
Radical,  with  a passionate  belief  in  the  need  for  popular  education  and 
social  reform.  He  also  remembered  that  he  was  ‘a  devoted  lover  of  chess 
and  Shakespeare:  he  had  an  old  crony  who  knew  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
he,  and  the  two  were  accustomed  to  talk  together  for  hours,  using  only 
speeches  from  the  plays’.  We  may  guess  from  the  Notebook  that  he  was 
also  a lover  of  Burns. 

Winstanley ’s  son  by  his  first  wife,  William,  died  while  still  a fairly 
young  man.  The  two  children  of  the  second  marriage,  Frances  and  David, 
both  enjoyed  the  educational  facilities  that  their  father  had  lacked. 
Frances,  the  elder  (1843-92),  was  trained  as  a teacher  at  Stockwell  Train- 
ing College,  but  married  before  taking  up  a career.  David  (1845-89)  had  a 
spell  at  the  Owens  College  Medical  School  in  Quay  Street,  was  sent  out  to 
join  his  uncle  William  Thweates  in  the  United  States,  fought  and  was 
wounded  in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  returned  to  establish  a photo- 
graphic business  in  Manchester.  After  his  father’s  death  he  joined  his 
mother  in  a similar  business  in  Blackpool,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  roving  disposition,  for  we  later  hear  of  him  in  Paris  and  (1887) 
in  Richmond,  Surrey.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1889  he  lived  in  Har- 
purhey.^  He  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  his  inventions  including 
a new  process  for  photographic  enlarging,  a ‘radiograph’  for  measuring 
sunlight,  and  a ‘hydrobarometer’  in  which  pressure  was  shown  by  a 
balloon  rising  and  falling  in  water.^  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  a member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Winstanley ’s  wife  Frances  settled  after  his  death  in  Blackpool.  She 
had  a pension  from  the  Heywood  family,  and  died  in  1896  at  the  age  of  81. 
She  was  buried,  alongside  her  husband  and  her  son,  at  Dob  Lane  Chapel.^ 

^ Dob  Lane  Chapel,  Burial  Register,  25  June,  1889. 

2 The  radiograph  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Journal  of  Science,  3rd  Ser., 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  218-24  (April,  1881),  where  it  is  referred  to  as  ‘a  most  important  addition 
to  the  working  resources  of  the  meteorologist’.  An  example  is  preserved  at  the  Science 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

^ Dob  Lane  Chapel,  Burial  Register,  i July,  1896.  As  part  of  a road-widening 
operation,  all  three  graves  were  exhumed  in  October,  1932,  and  the  remains  re- 
interred at  Failsworth  Cemetery  (information  from  Mr,  H.  Horrocks,  of  Dob  Lane 
Chapel) . 
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Apology  for  not  keeping  a Journal 

(ff.  143-9) 

To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  Bart.,  on  being  requested  to  keep  a journal 
for  himy 

Dear  Sir, 

On  the  1 6th  of  August  1845,  you  drew  a promise  from  me  that  I would 
commence  keeping  a Journal,  a promise  which  I feel  by  no  means  com- 
petent to  perform;  being  sadly  deficient  in  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
writing.  I fear  that  you  are  apt  to  overrate  my  powers,  and  have  given 
the  following  glance  of  my  life,  with  a view  to  set  you  right  in  this  respect. 

I was  born  at  Miles  Platting  on  the  21st  of  May  1810.  My  parents  were 
hand  loom  weavers.  My  Mother  died  in  1815,  when  I was  five  years  old, 
and  left  my  Father  with  four  of  us  to  provide  for.  His  earnings  being  very 
small  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  instruction  for  us.  There  was  a School 
in  the  neighbourhood,  taught  by  a Mr.  George  Horner,^  and  I can  just 
remember  hearing  some  conversation  between  him  and  my  father  which 
ended  in  me  being  sent  to  school.  Mr.  Robinson — a Gentleman  of  the 
same  family  as  Lady  Heywood,  I believe,^ — made  Mr.  Horner  a weekly 
allowance,  for  which  he  admitted  a limited  number  of  poor  children  into 
his  school  free  of  charge. 

When  that  allowance  was  discontinued,  my  school  boy  days  were  over. 
I think  that  I was  not  nine,  if  more  than  eight  years  old  at  the  time.  I 
was  then  put  to  work  as  a bobbin-winder^  and  when  big  enough,  to  hand 
loom  weaving,  and  at  that  trade  I remained  until  nearly  22  years  of  age. 
I had  to  work  very  hard  for  my  living  from  early  till  late  and  was  neces- 
sarily kept  very  bare  of  pocket  money.  I was  fond  of  reading,  but  having 
no  one  to  guide  me  in  the  choice  of  books,  all  that  I gained  by  it  was 
amusement.  I used  to  practice  writing  now  and  then  and  was  rather  fond 
of  Arithmetic,  but  somehow  Grammar  was  quite  overlooked. 

In  1832  I commenced  keeping  a school  in  Willow  Street,  where  you 

1 This  letter  was  written  between  24  October,  1845,  and  i September,  1846. 

2 The  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory  for  1817  records  George  Horner,  school- 
master, of  Sycamore  Street.  The  entry  is  not  repeated,  and  in  1824/5  he  appears  as 
‘book  keeper’,  living  at  4,  Lime  Street. 

® Benjamin  Heywood  was  married  to  Sophia  Ann  Robinson  (see  Introduction,  p.  3). 

^ The  winding  of  the  yarn  on  to  bobbins  in  readiness  for  weaving  was  commonly 
regarded  as  children’s  work. 
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first  found  me.  While  there,  having  nothing  but  my  school  to  attend  to, 
and  the  number  of  my  pupils  being  comparatively  few,  I had  some  leisure 
time,  and  I devoted  it  to  my  favourite  study.  Arithmetic. 

Since  I became  your  servant,  Jany.  7,  1834,  ^ large  portion  of  that 
time  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  self  culture,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  the  Sunday  School,  and  the 
Tenants.  Other  circumstances  have  also  been  against  the  cultivation  of 
my  mind.  My  family  has  several  times  been  visited  with  severe  affliction.^ 
I have  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  many  misfortunes  to  bear. 
I have  both  seen  and  felt  how  my  fellow  creatures  commonly  behave  to 
each  other  under  a great  variety  of  circumstances.  In  short  my  experience 
has  been  of  a kind  that  may  perhaps  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  moral 
effects  which  any  given  line  of  conduct  towards  the  poor  is  calculated  to 
produce,  but,  oweing  to  the  harassing  nature  of  my  employment,  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  and  want  of  leisure,  it  requires  a most  tedious  effort  to 
commit  my  views  to  paper.  First  I have  to  study  sometimes  for  hours 
together,  before  I can  make  a beginning.  Then,  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  exact  meanings  of  only  a very  limited  number  of  words, 
I have  to  search  the  dictionary  to  make  sure  that  I use  the  right  ones. 
When  I get  a few  sentences  together,  I have  to  read  them  over  and  over, 
and  alter  a word  here,  and  another  there,  and  after  all  I cannot  produce 
anything  of  importance. 

The  hope  of  reward  was  held  out  to  me  as  an  inducement  to  write. 
A temptation  not  very  easily  resisted  but  when  I leave  both  you  and 
myself  out  of  the  question  and  examine  it  as  a principle,  I feel  that  even 
if  I were  fully  competent  for  the  task  in  every  respect,  I should  have  no 
relish  for  it.  Why  should  any  servant  holding  a position  like  mine  keep  a 
Journal?  Because  he  has  been  desired  to  do  so  by  one  whose  wishes  his 
inclination  no  less  than  his  self-interest  prompts  him  to  gratify  may  not 
be  a sufficient  reason.  Can  it  be  requisite  for  such  servants  to  be  their  own 
trumpeters?  Conscience  tells  me  that  they  ought  to  rise  or  fall  according 
to  their  intrinsick  merits,  and  that  these  should  be  discovered  some 
other  way. 

If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  their  Masters’  confidence,  this 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  alter  the  case  materially.  Confidence  should  be 
preserved  as  it  has  been  gained:  the  same  tests  that  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  during  their  probation  should  be  applied  to  the  end.  If  endowed 
with  active  benevolence,  they  will  exercise  it  on  their  own  account.  If 
deficient  in  this  faculty  all  that  their  Masters  can  do  for  them  will  not 
supply  the  deficiency. 

1 The  only  ‘severe  affliction’  known  to  us  was  the  death  of  Winstanley’s  first  wife, 
Mary  Runnitt,  after  a few  years  of  married  life  (see  Preface,  p.  18),  but  it  is  possible 
that,  unknown  to  us,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  children  or  other  relatives. 

For  a general  account  of  Winstanley’s  life,  see  Introduction,  pp.  17-21.  For  the 
streets  named,  see  the  map  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
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Let  US  consider  the  duties  of  a servant  like  myself  under  two  separate 
heads,  First  those  which  may  reasonably  be  insisted  upon,  and  Second 
those  which  are  voluntary  but  still  recognised.  The  first  are  hired,  and  of 
such  a nature  that  the  hope  of  reward  for  a painstaking  performance  of 
them  may  be  held  out  unobjectionably,  and  the  servant  would  be  doing 
quite  right  to  make  extra  exertions  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  these 
duties  could  not  supply  much  matter  for  a journal. 

Under  the  second  head  may  be  included  what  he  may  do  to  promote 
some  seemingly  useful  objects;  or  to  mitigate  particular  kinds  of  suffering. 
There  may  be  quite  as  much  merit  in  what  he  does  this  way  as  the  other, 
providing  that  he  does  it  disinterestedly,  but  I have  little  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  these  sort  of  exertions,  if  made  under  the  influence  of  any 
selfish  motive  whatsoever. 

I believe  that  the  uneducated  poor  speculate  upon  the  motives  of 
those  who  take  upon  themselves  any  office  which  is  professedly  for  their 
good,  much  more  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  do,  and  that  the 
result  of  our  exertions,  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  motives 
which  they  ascribe  to  us.* 

But  when  a servant  distributes  bountiful  Alms  for  his  Master,  the 
poor  regard  it  more  as  a matter  of  business  than  as  a pledge  of  sympathy. 
Their  sympathy  is  not  properly  awaken [e]d  by  one  who  stands  merely  as 
the  representative  of  a benefactor,  and  hence  the  desired  effects  are 
weaken [e]d  and  in  some  cases  totally  destroyed. 

The  poor  generally  are  glad  enough  to  receive  Alms  in  this  way,  and 
the  immediate  giver  may  become  very  popular  for  his  trouble,  but  what 
is  the  nature  of  his  influence?  Why  they  will  applaud  him,  and  not  a few 
of  them  will  become  tools  for  him  if  he  chooses  to  let  them.  His  Alms  have 
had  the  effect  of  bribes,  and  corrupted  them. 

If  we  wish  to  infuse  new  energy  or  self  reliance  in  those  who  are  sinking 
or  to  force  upon  the  reckless  a conviction  that  they  cannot  do  wrong  with 
impunity.  We  must  do  it  on  our  own  account.  Our  deeds  must  proceed 
from  correct  feeling,  and  be  accompanied  by  unmistakable  but  prudent 
manifestations  of  it. 

I beg  that  this  brief  sketch  of  my  life  and  explanation  of  my  views 
may  be  received  as  an  apology  for  the  meagerness  of  what  may  follow. 

I am  Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant 

David  Winstanley. 

* Omit[t]ed,  A Servant  may  have  the  giving  of  a little  relief  to  the 
sick,  the  superannuated,  or  the  destitute,  without  any  harm  being  done. 
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Main  Events  in  Winstanley’s  Life 

(ff.  187-8) 

David  Winstanley  Born  May  21st  1810. 

Attended  Mr.  George  Horner’s  Day  School  1816  to  1818. 

Was  a Bobbin  Winder  for  Father  & Sisters  1818  to  1822. 

Was  a Drawboy  for  Silk  Weavers  1822  to  1824.^ 

Was  a Silk  Weaver  from  1824  to  1831. 

Married  Mary  Runnitt. 

Took  a House  in  Kays  Yard. 

Removed  to  No.  16  Willow  Street  in  September  1831. 

Opened  a Day  School  at  No.  16  Willow  Street. 

Was  engaged  by  Benjamin  Heywood  Esq.  to  teach  his  tenants’  children 
in  the  clubroom  over  the  Heywood  Arms  on  the  7th  January  1834. 
Wages  16/-  per  week. 

Removed  from  16  Willow  Street  to  3 Fir  Street  in  Jany.  1834. 

Wages  advanced  from  16/-  to  18/-  per  week  March  25,  1834. 

The  New  School  (Miles  Platting  Mechanics’  Institution)  was  opened 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1837  when  I entered  on  a Salary  of 
£60  per  annum. 

Began  to  collect  Rents  for  my  employer  and  had  my  salary  advanced 
to  £80  per  annum. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1842  my  salary  was  advanced  to  £go  per  annum 
and  on  the  ist  of  January  1843  to  £100  per  annum.  In  the  Month  of 
September  1842  I removed  from  No.  3 Fir  Street  to  No.  i Argyle  Street. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1834  A Mutual  Improvement  Society  (the  nucleus 
of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’  Institution)  was  formed  in  the  Club 
Room  at  the  Heywood  Arms  and  I was  appointed  Secretary  and  held  the 
Office  until  the  3rd  of  December  1836  when  the  members  removed  to  the 
new  building  and  commenced  a new  career  under  the  name  of  the  Miles 
Platting  Mechanics’  Institution.  Since  then  I have  held  the  Offices  given 
below. 

1837  Secretary,  Librarian,  and  Teacher  of  the  Elementary  Classes. 

1838  Secretary  and  Teacher  of  the  Elementary  Classes. 

1839  Do.  Do. 

1840  Director  Do.  Testimonial. 

1841  Vice  President  Do. 

1842  President  Do. 

1843  President  Do.  Honorary  Life  Member. 

1844  President  Do. 

1845  Director  Do. 


1 ‘Draw-boy’;  see  Introduction,  p.  17,  note  4. 
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1846  Honorary  Secretary  only. 

1847  Do. 

1848  Do. 

1849 

Two  separate  elections  are  necessary  to  make  a member  of  the  Institu- 
tion the  Honorary  Secretary.  First  the  members  elect  him  as  a Director 
and  the  Directors  elect  him  Honorary  Secretary.  Here  I think  are  pretty 
strong  proofs  that  I have  done  my  duty. 

[What  follows  is  added  by  way  of  postscript  on  the  end-paper  of  the  MS.] 

1850  Vice  President 

1851  President 

1852  President 

1853  President 

1854  President 

1855  Vice  President 

Resigned  on  the  3rd  of  April  1855. 

Presents 

(f-  52) 

On  the  24  of  February  1841  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart,  came  to  look 
at  his  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miles  Platting.  He  looked  through 
my  house  and  instructed  me  to  choose  a carpet  for  my  sitting  room  floor 
and  he  would  pay  for  it.  I choose  one  at  the  shop  of  James  Wynn  and  Son, 
14,  St.  Ann’s  Street  of  £3.17.6.  value.  On  the  Saturday  following  he  made 
me  another  present  of  Five  Sovereigns. 

A Prize 

(f-  65) 

On  Friday  evening  the  19th  February  1842  I received  a small  water 
color  drawing  in  a handsome  guilt  frame,  being  the  i6th  Prize  in  a Lottery 
for  50  Prizes  by  400  Subscribers  at  5/-  each  at  the  Manchester  Anti-Corn 
Law  Bazaar  held  in  the  Theatre  Royal.^ 

A Reluctant  Debtor 

(ff.  116-17) 

To  James  Chadwick 

Nov.  7,  1843. 

Sir,  According  to  your  promise  made  on  the  30th  of  July  last  I fully 
expected  receiving  from  you,  at  least  one  half  of  the  debt  due  to  William 

1 ‘A  great  Anti-Corn  Law  Bazaar  was  held  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  £g,ooo,  January  31  [1842].' — 
W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Annals  of  Manchester  (Manchester  1886),  p.  216. 
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Thweates^  before  this  time,  and  I trust  that  you  will  send  me  so  much  in 
the  course  of  the  present  week  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  coming  over. 

Yours,  D.  Winstanley. 


To  D.  Winstanley 

Folds^.  Nov.  9 1843. 

Sir,  I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I have  not  it  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  your  letter  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  my  opinion,  you  will  be  in  time  to  come  after  the  time  has 
expired. 

Yours 

in  haste 

left  blank. 


To  James  Chadwick 

Sir,  Your  Note  dated  Folds  Nov.  g 1843  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
All  that  I can  gather  from  it  is.  That  you  don’t  intend  to  make  the  first 
payment  until  after  the  time  has  expired  when  according  to  your  own 
proposal  you  should  make  the  last,  which  looks  very  suspicious,  and  unless 
you  answer  this  in  a different  manner  it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage. 

D.  Winstanley. 


Concerning  a Maintenance  Order 

(f- 131) 

To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  Bart. 

March  29  1845. 

Argyle  Street  Manchester. 
Sir, 

On  Saturday  the  22nd  instant  you  asked  me  if  there  was  any  thing 
that  you  could  do  for  me  or  if  there  was  any  article  of  furniture  that  I 
should  like. 

A present  from  you  in  any  shape  whatever  would  certainly  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  revoke  the  sentence 
you  passed  on  me  when  Rachel  Jackson^  was  dismissed  the  school  in 
June  1836,  I should  receive  that  as  a greater  favour.  I have  paid  2s.  6d. 
per  week,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  rent  of  Jackson’s  house 

^ Probably  Winstanley ’s  wife’s  brother,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
(see  below,  p.  109,  where  the  name  is  given  as  William  Thweat). 

® A village  near  Bolton.  ^ Winstanley’s  assistant  at  the  Fir  Street  School. 
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No.  II  Back  Lime  Street,^  and  the  difference,  eight  years  and  three  quar- 
ters, £57  in  the  whole,  and  after  all  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  I am  the 
father  of  her  child.  Rachel  has  been  married  upwards  of  three  years,  and 
her  marriage,  I believe,  put  an  end  to  her  claim  upon  me  according  to  law. 
I have  no  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  law,  nor  do  I wish  my  own 
doubts  to  bias  your  judgment  in  my  favour,  it  is  because  I think  enough 
has  been  paid  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice  that  I beg  to  be  relieved  from 
this  burden.  If  you  think  otherwise  please  to  inform  me  how  much  more 
you  would  recommend  me  to  pay  that  I may  pay  it  at  once  as  I am  anxious 
to  have  done  with  it. 

D.  Winstanley. 


A Present 

(f- 150) 

To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart,  on  receiving  a valuable  new  top  coat 
from  him  as  a present. 

September  i,  1846. 

Dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  assure  you  that  I feel  truly  grateful  for  your  unvariable  kind- 
heartedness  towards  me  and  more  especially  for  the  friendlike  disposition 
you  evince  whenever  I have  the  honor  to  appear  before  you.  The  privilege 
of  being  permitted  to  talk  with  you  freely  and  at  ease,  the  readiness  with 
which  you  offer  facilities  for  increasing  my  usefulness  or  comfort,  having 
your  sympathy  under  misfortune,  and  your  countenance  when  placed  in 
situations  that  perplex,  are  circumstances  that  yield  more  solid  and  lasting 
happiness  than  the  most  munificent  gifts.  If  there  is  merit  in  what  I have 
done  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  it  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  Gifts  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
my  sense  of  duty.  I duly  appreciate  whatsoever  you  give  me  nevertheless. 
I received  my  new  top  coat  with  unusual  gladness,  indeed  I could  not 
refrain  from  thus  attempting  to  give  you  some  notion  of  my  feelings. 

I am  Dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  and  obliged  servant, 

David  Winstanley. 

1 The  houses  in  Back  Lime  Street  were  back-to-back  houses,  let,  according  to  the 
rental  of  1840  (below,  p.  71),  at  a rental  of  25.  ^d.  per  week.  It  is  curious  that  Win- 
stanley should  refer  to  No.  ii,  since  it  is  clear  from  this  rental  and  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  1848  that  Back  Lime  Street  contained  only  nine  houses.  There  were 
Jacksons  at  No.  3 and  No.  6 (below,  ibid.). 
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Early  History  of  the  Day  School,  Sunday  School 
and  Mechanics’  Institution,  1833-5 

Letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hey  wood 
(ff.  1-12) 


Fir  Street  School  &c. 

Mr.  Heywood, 

Sir,  I have  attempted  agreeably  to  the  order  which  you  gave  me  on 
the  28th  of  March  1835  write  a sketch  of  Fir  Street  School  and  of  what 
it  has  given  rise  to.  This  being  my  first  attempt  at  writing  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  my  knowledge  of  grammer^  being  very  imperfect,  I am 
apprehensive  that  I have  not  succeeded  in  writing  such  an  one  as  you 
would  like  to  have.  But  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  the 
imperfections  which  you  may  find  in  it,  and  point  them  out  to  me,  I 
will  write  another  and  endeavour  to  do  it  better. 

I must  commence  my  sketch  by  stating  facts  which  you  already  know, 
but  which,  if  omit[t]ed,  would  leave  it  more  imperfect  perhaps  than  it 
now  is. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  you  visited  a part  of  your  tenants  residing  in 
Boardman  Square,^  and  finding  that  the  education  of  their  children  was 
very  remissly  attended  to,  and  that  many  of  the  parents  were  uninformed 
and  very  poor  people,  you  resolved  to  supply  them,  though  at  a consider- 
able expence  to  yourself,  with  a school.  The  School  was  opened  on  the 
7th  January  1834,  and  the  number  of  children  admitted  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  24th  June  1835  was,  77  Boys  and  60  Girls. ^ 

The  following  table  shews  the  number  admitted,  the  number  taken 
away,  and  the  number  in  attendance  classified  according  to  their  ages. 

1 The  old-fashioned  spelling  grammer  is  used  almost  invariably  throughout  the 

MS. 

2 A plot  of  ground  in  front  of  Poplar  Street.  It  was  shortly  built  over  as  a result 
of  the  extension  of  Ash  Street  to  meet  Poplar  Street. 

^ In  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society’s  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
Manchester  in  1834,  P-  22,  the  school  is  thus  described: 

‘Fir-Street  Charity  School 

‘Established  and  supported  by  Benjamin  Heywood,  Esq.,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  children  of  his  tenants. 

‘The  school  is  conducted  by  a Master  and  Mistress,  and  contains  50  boys  and 
44  girls.  There  is  a lending  library  attached  to  it,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  reading, 
sewing,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  moral  duties.’ 

In  his  accounts  of  the  School  Winstanley  nowhere  mentions  the  mistress  who 
assisted  him,  but  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory,  1836,  gives  her  name  as  Rachel 
Jackson.  She  was  dismissed  in  June  of  that  year,  and  a letter  printed  above  (p.  27) 
perhaps  explains  Winstanley’s  reticence  here. 
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Ages 

Admitted 

Boys  Girls 

Taken  Away 

Boys  Girls 

June  1835 

Attend  now 

Boys  Girls 

13 

2 

I 

2 

I 

12 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

II 

I 

4 

I 

4 

10 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

I 

9 

14 

6 

7 

4 

7 

2 

8 

9 

2 

3 

6 

2 

7 

10 

9 

3 

3 

7 

6 

6 

6 

17 

8 

6 

9 

5 

9 

5 

I 

8 

5 

4 

16 

9 

I 

I 

15 

8 

77 

60 

25 

25 

52 

35 

137  50  87 


At  first  I did  not  intend  to  admit  children  under  six  years  of  age,  but 
applications  for  children  of  four  and  five  came  so  often  that  I could  not 
well  refuse  to  take  them  in.  Some  very  poor  people  will  make  any  sacrifice 
within  their  power  to  procure  instruction  for  their  children,  others  send 
them  to  school  merely  to  get  them  out  of  their  way,  and  would  not  send 
them  at  all  if  they  had  to  pay  for  them.  The  latter  sort  generally  attend 
irregularly  and  are  taken  away  as  soon  as  their  parents  can  get  any  kind 
of  work  for  them  to  do. 

Owing  partly  to  the  diversity  in  the  ages  of  the  children,  and  partly 
to  my  own  inexperience  and  want  of  ability  as  a teacher,  I had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  forming  a system  by  which  I could  manage  to  keep  the 
children  constantly  employed.  I have  attended  one  examination  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Lancasterian  school.  Three  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
and  I have  been  twice  at  the  Infant  School,  Elm  Street,  and  from  hints 
which  I have  been  able  to  gather  at  the  above  mentioned  places  the 
method  of  teaching  which  I now  practise  was  formed.^  I teach  infant 
school  exercises,  reading,  writing,  slate  and  mental  arithmetic  and  the 
Girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  knit.  But  to  teach  both  youths  and  infants 
in  one  school  room,  the  former  by  the  Sessional  School  plan  and  the 
latter  by  the  plan  practised  in  infant  schools  with  any  degree  of  success 
is  a difficult  matter.  Such  however  have  I attempted  to  do;  how  far  I 

^ Winstanley,  untrained  like  most  teachers  of  the  period,  was  evidently  studying 
the  best  practice  of  his  day.  For  the  Lancasterian  School,  which  used  the  monitorial 
system,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution  School,  which  used  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School  method,  see  Introduction,  p.  14.  The  Infant  School  in  Elm  Street  (quite  close  to 
Fir  Street)  would  be  part  of  the  day  school  established  in  1832  in  connection  with  the 
Elm  Street  Sunday  School — a Wesleyan  Methodist  foundation  dating  from  1800.  Like 
the  five  infant  schools  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Society’s  Report,  it  may  have  em- 
ployed the  Wilderspin  system  of  teaching.  See  S.  E.  Maltby,  Manchester  and  the 
Movement  for  National  Education  (Manchester  1918),  pp.  128,  130. 
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have  been  successful  you  will  best  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the 
children.  I shall  only  say  that  they  are  all  improving  more  or  less,  that 
they  seem  happy  while  in  school,  and  that  I endeavour  to  instil  into  their 
young  minds  the  principle  of  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
to  do  unto  you”  as  often  as  circumstances  occur  which  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  The  little  books  which  you  gave  me  as  a founda- 
tion for  a juvenile  Library  are  in  constant  circulation  and  are  doing  good. 
They  are  read,  not  only  by  the  children  who  attend  the  school,  but  by 
their  brothers  and  sisters  and  by  some  parents.  A few  more  volumes 
would  be  very  acceptable. 

Desirous  of  improving  the  moral  condition  of  your  tenants  as  well  as 
of  educating  their  children  you  requested  me  a short  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  to  invite  them  and  other  poor  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  meet  together  in  the  school  room  one  evening  every 
week  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rational  amusement  and  useful  informa- 
tion by  reading  and  conversation,  and  5^ou  gave  me  a very  entertaining 
book  for  them  to  read. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  on  the  19  May  1834,  and  after  the  object 
of  the  meeting  had  been  briefly  stated,  there^  was  a deal  of  conversation 
about  the  proposed  plan.  I do  not  recollect  the  words  which  were  made 
use  of,  but  the  sentiments  were  generally  these,  namely.  Books  which 
might  be  very  interesting  to  read  in  domestic  circles  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  induce  men  to  attend  there  to  hear  them  read,  and 
that  conversation  unless  upon  premeditated  subjects,  would  be  desultory 
and  would  be  interesting  only  to  a few.  I suggested  that  we  had  better 
form  ourselves  into  a society  for  mutual  improvement,  and  pay  some- 
thing weekly  towards  the  formation  of  a Library.  This  the  meeting 
approved  of,  and  a committee  was  chosen  from  among  the  persons  present 
to  draw  up  such  rules  as  they  might  deem  necessary  for  the  management 
of  the  society,  the  rules  so  formed  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  general 
meeting  and  be  liable  to  alteration  if  disapproved.  I was  one  of  the 
committee  and  it  was  my  wish  to  model  our  society  by  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution. ^ I therefore  drew  up 


1 MS.  their. 

2 The  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  or  Discussion  Classes,  frequently  formed  in 
mechanics’  institutes  at  this  period,  were  a means  of  introducing  a much  needed 
element  of  discussion  and  social  intercourse.  Heywood  remarked  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institution  in  January,  1834: 

‘A  society  has  been  formed  amongst  the  members,  which  meets  on  every  alternate 
Thursday  evening,  and  which  is  called  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  It  has  for 
its  object,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  promote  social 
intercourse  among  the  members.  One  of  the  members  reads  a paper  on  some  subject 
of  interest  which  has  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  general  conversation  upon  it  ensues. 
These  discussions  have  given  rational  and  agreeable  occupation  to  many  a leisure 
hour,  and  have  brought  the  members  together  in  pleasant,  social  intercourse’ — 
B.  Heywood,  Addresses  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  (Manchester  1843), 
p.  65. 
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rules  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  as  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  society  would  admit  of.  But  when  the  rules  were  read 
which  I had  formed,  they  were  scrutinized  by  some  men,  like  as  if  they 
had  suspected  that  the  intention  of  our  meetings  was  to  accomplish  some 
design  which  they  had  not  been  told  of.  Rules  which  gave  the  committee 
the  slightest  degree  of  power,  more  than  they  would  have  in  common 
with  other  members,  and  one  rule,  the  object  of  which  was  to  forbid 
discussions  on  party  politics  and  controversial  theology,  were  objected  to. 
The  former  on  the  grounds  that  giving  the  committee  a power  of  acting 
independent  of  the  body  would  have  a pernicious  effect,  and  the  latter 
on  the  grounds  that  all  men  have  a right  to  investigate  every  subject 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  In  consequence  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  above  mentioned  rules  they  were  rejected: 
what  is  called  free  discussion  was  allowed  and  the  following  is  a list  of  the 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  also  of  the  lectures  from  the  commencement 
of  the  society,  in  the  month  of  May  1834,  to  the  same  date  in  1835. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4- 

5. 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 


10. 


II. 


12. 


13- 

14- 

15- 


The  difference  between  religion  and  morality. 

by  Thomas  Wall. 

What  is  Infidelity.  by  Daniel  Coghlan. 

On  the  free  agency  of  man.  by  John  Ashworth. 

Suicide.  by  Daniel  Coghlan. 

Are  the  evidences  of  Christianity  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to  a 
belief  in  its  authenticity.  by  Daniel  Coghlan.  . 

Whether  does  the  love  of  Money  or  the  love  of  Woman  influence 
man  most.  by  David  Eyre. 

Does  the  happiness  of  man  increase  as^  his  knowledge  increases. 

by  Daniel  Coghlan. 

Whether  is  the  Horse  the  Cow  or  the  Sheep  most  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind.  by  George  Brown. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  Human  Soul. 

by  Thomas  Wall. 

Can  government  pass  a law  that  would  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  be  easily  put  in  operation.  by  Samuel  Fielding. 

Is  gravitation  attraction  or  weight  an  inherent  property  of  matter. 

by  Joshua  Brown. 

What  did  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Corinthians  mean  by  the 
words  used  in  the  15  chap.  34  verse.  by  Thos.  Wall. 

A paper  on  Education.  by  David  Winstanley. 

A paper  on  Public  Spirit.  by  John  Jerom[e]. 

A paper  on  Domestic  Management.  by  David  Winstanley. 
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i6.  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  swearing. 

by  Thomas  Wall.^ 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard  gave  three  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  three  on  English  grammer.^ 

Mr.  M'Kee  gave  four  lectures  on  Geography.^ 

Mr.  F.  Looney  gave  four  on  Geology.^ 

Mr.  J.  Ashworth  gave  one  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.® 

In  the  early  part  of  the  above  mentioned  period  the  society  received 
several  donations  of  books  the  titles  of  which  and  the  names  of  the  donors 
you  will  find  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Library.  The  numbers  of  subscribers 
increased  every  meeting  night  till  they  amounted  to  nearly  a hundred. 
The  discussions  excited  much  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  a great  many 
strangers  attended  our  meetings.  The  room  was  regularly  crowded  and 
good  order  was  generally  preserved. 

You  will  remember  that  treat  which  you  gave  to  us  in  the  month  of 
July.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard  attended  that  meeting,  and  after  we  had  all 
taken  coffee  together,  he  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  addressed  a few 
words  to  us  on  the  importance  of  improving  our  minds,  and  adverted 

1 Not  all  these  speakers  can  be  identified,  but  apart  from  John  Ashworth  (on 
whom  see  below)  and  Winstanley  himself,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  all  work- 
ing men  or  tradesmen  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  only  ones  who  figure  in  the  list 
of  tenants  for  1840  (below,  pp.  70-1)  are  Winstanley  and  Samuel  Fielding,  warehouse- 
man, of  I,  Elm  Street. 

2 Rev.  John  Relly  Beard,  D.D.  (1800-76),  Minister  of  the  Greengate  Unitarian 
Congregation,  Salford,  was  one  of  the  notable  figures  in  the  religious  and  intellectual 
life  of  mid-nineteenth-century  Manchester,  and  was  the  author  of  many  theological 
and  educational  works.  See  the  life  by  H.  McLachlan  in  Records  of  a Family,  1800- 
1933  (Manchester  1935).  In  addition  to  an  Infant  School  and  Sunday  School  at  the 
chapel  he  kept  a flourishing  private  school  in  Great  Cheetham  Street. 

® James  Riddell  McKee  (1805-83),  an  Irishman,  was  Beard’s  assistant  in  his 
school  from  1833  to  1843,  and  for  some  time  his  partner  (McLachlan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6, 

115)- 

^ Francis  Looney,  ‘one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  investigators  of  the 
geology  of  South  Lancashire’,  was  a well-known  and  popular  lecturer  in  Manchester 
and  district,  and  took  a particularly  keen  interest  in  the  Manchester  and  Miles  Plat- 
ting Mechanics’  Institutes.  Heywood,  in  an  address  to  the  former,  referred  to  the 
‘zealous,  indefatigable,  and  disinterested  services  of  Mr.  Mellor  and  Mr.  Looney  (the 
president  and  vice-president  of  last  year)  in  working  the  [Miles  Platting]  Institution 
through  the  difficulties  of  its  commencement’.  Looney  was  in  1836  a letterpress  printer 
in  Shudehill.  He  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  for  a 
short  time  he  was  sub-librarian  of  the  newly  founded  Manchester  Free  Library.  See 
Manchester  and  Salford  Directories',  obituary  notice  in  Manchester  Guardian,  14  March, 
1855;  and  Sir  B.  Heywood,  Addresses  to  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  p.  107. 

® John  Ashworth  (1790-1852)  was  a Rossendale  woollen  weaver  who  afterwards 
became  a woollen  manufacturer  on  a small  scale.  As  a Methodist  local  preacher  he  was 
associated  with  Joseph  Cooke  in  the  secession  of  1806  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Methodist  Unitarian  Movement.  In  1833-6  he  served  as  the  first  minister  for  the 
Manchester  Committee  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor.  See  H.  McLachlan,  The  Methodist 
Unitarian  Movement  (Manchester  1919),  passim',  and  for  the  intimate  association  of 
this  Ministry  with  Miles  Platting,  above.  Introduction,  pp.  11-12. 
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particularly  to  the  importance  of  being  conversant  with  Grammer,  and 
Geography,  and  in  order  to  assist  us  in  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  he  very  kindly  promised  to  lecture  to  us  once  every  two  months 
on  Grammer  and  to  request  his  assistant  Mr.  M'Kee  to  lecture  once  in 
Two  months  on  geography.  The  members  all  seemed  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  would  have  of  hearing  the  lectures  but  their  eagerness 
for  discussion  at  that  time  was  such  that  they  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
a discussion  for  a Lecture.  Therefore  they  agreed  to  have  the  lectures  on 
a Thursday  evening  and  to  meet  on  a Tuesday  evening  as  usual.  Mr.  Beard 
expressed  a wish  to  hear  others  speak  as  well  as  himself  and  suggested 
that  the  proper  feeling  from  the  rich  towards  the  poor  and  from  the  poor 
towards  the  rich,  and  the  best  way  of  giving  spirit  to  that  feeling,  would 
be  a suitable  subject  for  conversation. 

One  of  our  members  rose  and  said.  The  improper  feeling  of  the  rich 
consisted  in  their  not  manifesting  that  degree  of  sympathy  towards  the 
poor  which  they  ought  to  do,  and  the  improper  feeling  of  the  poor  towards 
the  rich  was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  moral  education.  Education  then 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  it  is  owing  to  that  conversation 
that  Fir  Street  Sunday  School  of  which  I shall  speak  by  and  by  came  into 
existence. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  society  began  to  decline.  Theological 
discussions  became  irksome  except  to  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
them.  The  subscribers  began  to  fall  off  and  by  the  end  of  December  the 
number  was  reduced  from  nearly  a hundred  to  no  more  than  fifty.  I was 
conscious  from  the  beginning  that  the  society  was  carried  on  in  a manner 
which  you  did  not  much  approve  of,  but  it  was  now  at  its  crisis  and  must 
change  some  way  or  other  or  break  up.  At  our  quarterly  meeting,  in  the 
month  of  January  1835,  I moved  the  following  resolutions  namely,  “That 
the  sectarian  books  belonging  to  the  library  be  left  out  of  the  catalogue 
when  printed”,  and  “That  Mr.  Beard  and  Mr.  M'Kee  be  requested  to 
deliver  their  lectures  on  Tuesday  evenings  instead  of  Thursday  evenings”. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Looney,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hampson  our 
president,  promised  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  Geology.^ 

Since  the  quarterly  meeting  in  January  we  have  met  only  one  evening 
in  a week.  Every  alternate  meeting  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  list[e]ning 
to  interesting  lectures  and  our  subjects  have  been  on  subjects  of  practical 
utility.  In  the  number  of  our  subscribers  we  have  been  nearly  stationary 
but  in  improvement  I think  we  have  been  progressing,  and  I have  hopes 
that  our  society  will  ultimately  prove  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  given 
donations  of  books  or  gratuitously  lectured  to  us,  that  their  benevolence 
has  not  been  thrown  away. 

^ John  Hampson  is  not  precisely  identifiable,  as  there  were  three  fohn  Hampsons 
living  in  the  Oldham  Road  area  at  this  period.  He  became  first  Treasurer  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  and  seems  to  have  held  this  office  for  some  years  {Report  of 
the  Directors,  January,  1841). 
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The  Sunday  school  which  as  I before  stated  was  brought  into  existance 
in  consequence  of  some  conversation  which  happened  on  the  evening  on 
which  you  gave  us  the  treat,  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  September  1834, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  much  good  will  be  done  by  it.  The  progress  of 
those  scholers  who  have  no  means  of  receiving  instruction  through  the 
week  must  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  be  comparatively  slow, 
unless  they  have  naturally  a taste  for  improvement,  but  in  manners  and 
in  habits  of  self  respect  they  are  almost  sure  to  improve.^  Mr.  Ashworth 
has  supplied  the  school  with  money  to  the  amount  of  £5  iis.  -^\d.  which 
sum  has  been  granted  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  committee  of  the 
Ministry  to  the  Poor.^  He  has  also  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  several 
people  whom  he  visits  to  come  and  assist  as  teachers  and  the  mutual 
improvement  society  is  also  indebted  to  his  influence  for  several  donations 
of  books. 

The  superintendance  of  the  school  has  from  the  beginning  fallen  to  my 
lot.  I have  also  the  management  of  the  savings  fund  which  was  begun  on 
the  3rd  of  May  1835,  and  thirty  seven  scholers  several  of  whom  to  my 
knowledge  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  little  allowance  of 
pocket  money  are  now  saving  it  to  buy  clothes  with.  On  the  same  day  with 
those  27  volumes  of  books  which  you  gave  to  me  and  17  volumes  more 
which  you  gave  me  leave  purchase,  I commenced  a Library  to  which  there^ 
is  now  20  subscribers,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  commence  a benefit  society 
as  soon  as  I can.  The  school  is  full  of  scholers  and  well  supplied  with 
teachers.  There^  is  a public  worship  in  the  room  every  alternate  Sunday 
conducted  by  Mr.  Ashworth  and  if  the  room  was  large  enough  to  hold  them 
a great  deal  more  would  attend. 

David  Winstanley. 

Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 

1833-40 

An  Address  to  the  Tenants 
{ff.  13-23) 

On  Tuesday  evening  June  23rd,  1840,  the  members  of  the  Miles 
Platting  Mechanics’  Institution  presented  me  with  a tea  service,  value 
£8  8s  od.  On  the  sugar  tongs  is  the  following  inscription,  “Presented  to 
Mr.  David  Winstanley  by  the  Members  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’ 

1 In  making  provision  for  the  teaching  of  writing  and  arithmetic  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  reading,  the  Miles  Platting  Sunday  School  was  following  the  example  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  Schools  at  Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  and  Greengate, 
Salford  (Maltby,  op.  cit.,  p.  131).  The  1834  Report,  which  probably  does  not  include 
this  School,  counted  only  10  Sunday  Schools  which  taught  writing  and  3 which  taught 
arithmetic  (pp.  13-14). 

2 See  above,  p.  33,  note  5. 
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Institution  as  a token  of  respect  for  his  valuable  services.  June  23rd  1840.”^ 

In  acknowledging  the  testimonial  I read  the  following  address. 

I feel  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  this  token  of  your  approbation 
of  my  services  confers  on  me.  A desire  to  be  useful  in  the  important  work  of 
increasing  the  means  of  happiness,  among  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  who  are  in  need  of  such  instruction 
as  I am  able  to  give  them,  and  whose  small  incomes  prevent  their  paying 
much  for  it,  is  the  only  motive  that  I have  for  labouring  gratuitously. 
And  although  many  circumstances  of  a discouraging  nature  have  opposed 
my  efforts,  the  conviction  that  I have  been  doing  good  to  many  and  injury 
to  none,  has  inspired  me  with  a determination  to  continue  them. 

Had  the  hundreds  of  evenings  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  my 
own  mind  which  I have  spent  in  working  for  the  members  of  this  Institu- 
tion, I should  ere  now  have  been  able  to  take  a higher  stand  as  an  instructor 
of  youth.  The  pleasure  however  of  beholding  an  increase  of  intelligence  and 
of  virtue,  and  a belief  that  many  homes  have  been  made  more  comfortable 
by  labours  in  which  I have  taken  a part,  compensates  in  some  degree  for 
the  sacrifice. 

I never  laboured  under  the  expectation  of  a tribute  of  respect  being 
paid  to  me  for  my  services,  yet  when  I contemplate  the  extent  of  good 
feeling  which  it  proves  to  exist,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure.  And  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  history  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  who  feel 
so  lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Institution  as  the  contributors 
towards  the  purchase  of  this  valuable  present  have  evinced,  I shall  here 
give  it. 

We  commenced  our  labours  in  this  building  erected  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood  Bart.,  and  designated  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’  Institution, 
in  December  1836,  but  as  the  Institution  existed  under  another  name 
previous  to  the  erection  of  this  building  I must  commence  my  sketch  at 
an  earlier  date. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  our  benevolent  founder  came  to  view  his 
property  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  called  at  the  houses  of  several  of  his 
Tenants.  Among  others  he  called  at  mine,  and  told  me  what  his  impression 
was  respecting  the  state  of  education  hereabouts,  and  of  his  intention  to 
provide  a school  where  the  children  of  his  tenants  might  be  instructed. 
He  engaged  me  as  teacher.  The  large  room  over  the  Heywood  Arms  public 
house  was  fitted  up  with  desks  and  forms,  and  on  the  7 of  January  1834 
a Day  School  was  commenced.^ 

1 For  an  account  of  this  occasion  see  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting 
Mechanics'  Institution,  January,  1841. 

2 The  Heywood  Arms,  at  the  corner  of  Oldham  Road  and  Fir  Street,  was  part  of 
the  estate.  In  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory,  1836,  the  school  is  correctly  listed 
as  Heywood's  Free  School,  458,  Oldham  Road,  but  it  is  more  usually  known  as  the 
Fir  Street  School:  perhaps  the  entrance  was  from  Fir  Street. 
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At  the  end  of  the  First  quarter  the  Day  School  being  pretty  well  estab- 
lished he  suggested  to  me  that  we  might  now  begin  to  think  of  extending 
our  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  instructed  me  to  call  a meeting  of  his  Tenants, 
and  others  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  encourage  them  to  come 
regularly  one  evening  every  week  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  useful 
information  and  enjoying  rational  amusement  by  reading  entertaining 
books  or  by  conversation.  The  First  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1834,  and  the  substance  of  what  passed  was  That  books  which  might 
be  very  interesting  to  read  at  home  would  not  be  sufficiently  attractive 
to  induce  men  to  attend  there  to  hear  them  read,  and  conversation  unless 
upon  premeditated  subjects  would  be  very  desultory  and  could  only  be 
interesting  to  a few.  I suggested  that  we  might  form  ourselves  into  a society 
for  mutual  improvement  and  pay  something  weekly  towards  the  formation 
of  a Library.  This  suggestion  was  approved  of  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  such  rules  as  they  might  deem  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  society.  The  rules  so  formed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  meeting  and  be  liable  to  alterations  where  disapproved  of.  To  detail 
what  passed  at  the  meeting  for  the  passing  of  the  rules  would  take  up  too 
much  of  your  time,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  none  were  passed  without 
being  scrutinized  very  closely  and  that  when  the  objectionable  ones  were 
thrown  out  the  remainder  were  of  an  exceedingly  liberal  kind,  giving 
scarcely  any  powers  or  privileges  to  Directors  more  than  they  possessed 
in  common  with  other  members  and  allowing  every  variety  of  subjects, 
not  at  variance  with  religion  and  morality  to  be  discussed  at  our  meetings. 

The  subjects  brought  before  our  meetings  for  discussion  during  the 
First  half  year  were  chiefly  of  a religious  or  metaphysical  character.  Our 
leading  debaters  were  men  of  sound  judgment,  deeply  read,  and  subtle 
arguers.^  The  room  ten  and  a half  yards  long  by  six  yards  wide  was 
regularly  crowded  with  an  attentive  audience  and  the  comic  humour 
interspersed  through  some  speeches  or  the  occasional  out  burstings  of  an 
irritable  temper  gave  life  to  our  proceedings. 

Our  first  coffee  party,  a treat  given  by  our  noble  patron,  was  held 
about  Three  months  after  our  society  was  formed,  and  from  that  time  it 
began  gradually  to  assume  a new  and  an  improved  character.  I attribute 
the  change  partly  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  and 
partly  to  some  conversation  among  ourselves  afterwards.  Mr.  Beard  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  earnestly  recommended  us  to  study  english 
grammer  and  geography,  and  proffered  for  himself  to  assist  us  in  our 
studies  by  giving  occasional  lectures  on  grammer,  and  for  his  partner,  Mr. 
M'Kee,  to  lecture  occasionally  to  us  on  geography.  Our  own  conversation 
was  chiefly  about  the  evils  which  accompany  ignorance  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a good  education.  Before  we  separated  we  agreed  to 

^ The  Second  Report  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor  (1835),  p.  9,  recording  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Society,  remarks:  ‘Several  of  them  are  men  of  no  common  minds.’ 
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avail  ourselves  of  the  proffered  lectures  and  we  resolved  upon  com- 
mencing a Sunday  School  and  on  the  28th  of  September  1834,  a Sunday 
School  was  opened,  the  offspring  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
and  which  after  awhile  became  a parent  itself  for  we  are  as  much  indebted 
to  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Institutions  connected  therewith,  for  this 
building  as  to  any  other  consideration.  The  Sunday  school  however  wanted 
money  to  support  it,  and  Mr.  Ashworth  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Buckland^ 
applied  for  aid  to  the  committee  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor  and  it  was 
granted.  The  name  of  Unitarian  Sunday  school  was  given  to  it  by  ourselves, 
not  because  any  controversial  Unitarian  principles  were  inculcated  in  it, 
for  such  never  was  the  case,  but  because  the  entire  support  of  it  came 
from  that  body  of  Christians,  who  kindly  took  it  under  their  own  protec- 
tion when  requested  to  do  so,  but  as  no  connection,  direct  or  indirect, 
between  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Mechanics’  Institution  has  ever 
existed,  it  would  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  say  more  about  it  here. 

The  changes  in  the  mutual  improvement  society  were  not  much  felt 
until  the  eagerness  for  metaphysical  and  religious  controversy  had  some- 
what abated,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  a really  useful  society. 
Our  small  but  well  selected  Library  became  an  attraction.  Every  alternate 
meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  good  lectures  delivered,  and  our 
discussions  were  generally  on  subjects  of  practical  utility.  In  addition  to 
the  lectures  already  mentioned  we  had  three  excellent  courses  on  Geology, 
Electricity,  and  Phrenology,^  delivered  by  Mr.  Looney  who  first  came  to 
lecture  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hampson,  President  of  the  society. 

I have  now  given  you  an  account  of  our  rise  and  of  our  progress  up  to 
the  time  of  this  building  being  erected  when  our  little  band  consisting  of 
about  Forty  persons  came  to  it,  some  prepared  to  undertake  the  arduous 
duties  of  establishing  a Mechanics’  Institution,  others  to  direct  their 
attention  solely  to  the  Sunday  School,  and  some  to  take  their  leave  of  us. 
Our  Library  was  presented  to  the  Sunday  school  with  the  understanding 
that  members  now  retiring  from  us  should  have  access  to  it.  Our  apparatus 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  together  with  our  other  funds  were  laid  out 
in  providing  a supper.  Persons  whom  we  believed  to  have  a friendly  feeling 
towards  our  society,  or  towards  the  formation  of  a Mechanics’  Institution, 
were  invited  each  paying  his  portion  of  the  expences,  and  our  meeting, 
the  last  we  ever  had  for  we  then  resigned  our  existance  as  a mutual  im- 
provement society,  was  a very  pleasant  one. 

The  Mechanics’  Institution  commenced  operations  on  the  3 of  Decem- 

1 George  Buckland,  a Methodist  Unitarian  like  John  Ashworth,  was  Minister  to 
the  Poor  in  Manchester  from  December,  1836,  to  July,  1841,  when  he  left  Manchester 
with  the  intention  of  emigrating  to  Australia.  See  below,  pp.  104-6;  and  H.E.  Perry, 
A Century  of  Liberal  Religion  and  Philanthropy  in  Manchester  (Manchester  1933), 
pp.  12-16. 

2 Phrenology,  a respectable  subject  in  these  days,  was  a popular  theme  in  lectures 
to  mechanics’  institutes  and  similar  bodies. 
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ber  1836,  when  a general  meeting  was  held  and  rules  for  its  government 
were  agreed  upon,  and  a board  of  Directors  was  elected  who  immediately 
set  to  work,  the  most  talented  to  prepare  lectures,  the  rest  to  make  the 
preparations  necessary  for  opening  a Library  and  Reading  Room,  and 
for  commencing  Evening  classes^ 

When  the  subscription  was  fixed  at  the  small  sum  of  Two  shillings  per 
quarter,  Reading  Writing  and  Arithmetic  were  the  only  branches  of 
knowledge  we  proposed  to  teach.  But  through  the  kindness  of  Friends 
who  gave  very  handsome  donations  in  money  and  books,  and  much 
labor  being  performed  gratuitously  which  we  expected  having  to  pay  for, 
we  were  soon  enabled  to  extend  our  plan  and  to  offer  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  on  a great  variety  of  subjects.  When  I inform  you  that  the 
classes  already  mentioned,  and  others  for  the  study  of  English  grammer 
and  geography,  were  taught,  and  no  less  than  twenty  nine  lectures  were 
delivered,  in  the  First  year,  and  all  done  gratuitously,  and  by  our  Direc- 
tors, I convey  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  their 
important  services. 

That  each  Director  has  been  equally  diligent  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
engagements  is  more  than  I can  say.  Truth  compels  me  to  admit  that 
while  some  have  been  remarkable  for  industry  and  zeal  others  have  been 
no  less  remarkable  for  opposite  qualities,  but  as  my  present  object  is 
simply  to  sketch  our  progress,  I shall  forbear  to  mentioned  names  and  leave 
it  with  members  to  judge  for  themselves  who  have  been  workers  and  who 
have  not. 

Sixteen  lectures  were  delivered  gratuitously  by  friends  during  the 
first  year,  most  of  them  by  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  and  classes  were  established  under  the  superintendance  of 

1 The  Institution  enjoyed  the  patronage  not  only  of  Hey  wood  but  of  other  leading 
members  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  was  a deliberate  attempt  to 
meet  the  criticism  that  such  institutions  did  not  cater  for  the  working  man.  In  a 
presidential  address  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  on  28  February,  1838, 
Hey  wood  commented: 

T was  not  long  ago  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Miles  Platting  Institution, 
in  which  I take  an  especial  interest,  for  it  is  strictly  speaking  a Mechanics’  Institution, 
as  none  but  working  men  belong  to  it  . . . let  me  bespeak  your  interest  in  its  behalf, 
and  beg  you  now  and  then  to  pay  your  friends  there  a visit,  and  join  with  your 
Directors  in  lending  them  a helping  hand.  . . . 

‘We  are  endeavouring  to  make  our  reading  room  there  very  popular,  to  have  in 
an  evening  a blazing  fire,  red  curtains,  easy  chairs,  a capital  cup  of  coffee,  chess, 
pictures,  now  and  then  a good  story  read  aloud,  now  and  then  a good  song;  in  short, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  make  it  a match  for  the  public  house,  as  a place  of  resort  for  the 
workingman  after  his  day’s  work’  (Heywood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  106-7). 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  later  in  this  same  year  in  the  ‘Lyceums’  of  Ancoats, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  and  Salford,  which  for  a few  years  were  immensely  popular. 
Like  the  Miles  Platting  Institution,  they  fixed  a subscription  of  2s.  per  quarter  as 
compared  with  the  5s.  charged  by  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution — see  J.  W. 
Hudson,  History  of  Adult  Education  (London  1851),  pp.  136-40;  T.  Kelly,  George 
Birkbeck  (Liverpool  1957),  pp.  246-7.  Heywood  interested  himself  in  these  institutions 
also,  and  figures  as  Treasurer  in  the  1839  Report  of  the  Ancoats  Lyceum. 
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paid  Teachers  for  instruction  in  Figure  Flower  and  Landscape  drawing  and 
Vocal  music. 

In  the  second  year  Forty-two  lectures  were  delivered  gratuitously  and 
three  new  classes  were  formed.  One  for  Mutual  Improvement,  one  for  the 
study  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanical  and  Architectural  drawing,  and 
the  other  for  Miners,  Wellsinkers,  Sewerers,  and  all  others  whose  employ- 
ment is  under  ground,  but  all  the  three  were  suspended  in  a few  months 
after  being  formed  and  the  two  last  mentioned  have  not  yet  been  resumed.^ 

In  the  third  year  Thirty  seven  lectures  were  delivered  and  classes  were 
commenced  for  the  instruction  of  Females  in  reading  writing  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic  sewing  and  cutting  out.^  The  mutual  improvement 
class  was  resumed  [and]  a new  class  was  formed  for  the  study  of  Natural 
History  and  another  for  Instrumental  Music. 

The  Library  has  been  gradually  increasing  during  our  whole  progress 
and  now  contains  upwards  of  Twelve  hundred  volumes.  The  Reading  room 
is  supplied  with  two  daily  and  seven  weekly  Newspapers,  and  fourteen  of 
the  most  popular  periodicals  of  the  day.^  Scarcely  a quarter  has  passed 
over  our  heads  without  a Concert  or  a Tea  Party  with  music  and  dancing 
and  a variety  of  other  amusements.^ 

I have  now  mentioned  the  principal^  means  we  have  for  the  elevation 
of  that  class  of  society  to  which  we  belong  for  almost  all  of  us  are  working 
men.  How  far  we  have  been  successful  I cannot  tell.  I confess  that  my 
first  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  at  the  same  time  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  much  good  has  been  done.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  a large  portion  of  the  people  who  are  in  great  need  of  mental 
and  moral  instruction  are  out  of  our  reach  as  a mechanics’  institution. 
I allude  to  those  who  are  either  in,  or  bordering  upon  a state  of  destitution. 
Individual  exertions,  judiciously  made,  may  induce  some  of  these,  our 
unfortunate  neighbours,  to  husband  their  scanty  means  to  the  best 

1 One  of  the  lecturers  in  this  year  was  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  minister  of  Cross 
Street  Chapel  and  husband  of  Elizabeth  Gaskell  the  novelist.  In  a letter  of  i8  July, 
1838,  Mrs.  Gaskell  writes:  ‘William  is  going  to  give  a lecture  on  the  poets  and  poetry 
of  humble  life  at  the  Mechanic’s  [szc]  Institute  at  Miles  Platting — a new  subject,  and 
if  W.  had  taken  time  to  it  he  would  have  done  it  capitally — as  it  is  I fear  his  usual 
fault  of  procrastination  will  prevent  him  doing  justice  to  it’ — A.  B.  Hopkins,  Elizabeth 
Gaskell,  Her  Life  and  Work  (London  1952),  p.  56. 

2 Women  were  only  just  beginning  to  be  admitted  to  membership  of  mechanics’ 
institutes:  the  Lyceums  and  the  Miles  Platting  Institution  were  pioneers  in  providing 
classes  specially  for  them.  The  class  at  Miles  Platting  was  taken  by  Buckland  and 
afterwards  by  his  successor  John  Layhe. 

® This  also  was  a bold  step,  for  the  desirability  of  introducing  newspapers  into 
mechanics’  institutes  was  still  being  hotly  debated  at  this  time.  See  Manchester  and 
District  Association  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  Report,  1840,  pp.  12-15; 
and  C.  W.  Baker,  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Libraries,  in  Central  Society  of  Educa- 
tion, Lirst  Publication  (1837),  pp.  248-9. 

^ The  Report  of  1841,  previously  cited,  gives  the  average  number  of  subscribers 
for  1840  as  169,  and  gives  details  of  the  various  classes  here  described. 

® MS.  principle. 
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advantage,  Charitable  aid  may  sometimes  be  beneficially  administered 
to  them,  but  where  constant  industry  combined  with  rigid  economy,  are 
insufficient  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  we  need  not  expect  much  improvement,  either  of  mind  or  morals.  To 
say  nothing  of  sloth  and  its  accompanying  evils,  filthiness  and  disease, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  more  frequently  the  consequence  of  poverty 
than  the  cause  of  it,  the  discontent  alone  which  every  man  must  feel  who 
cannot  earn  a comfortable  living  by  his  labour  will  operate  as  a powerful 
check  to  his  intellectual  or  moral  improvement.  Yet  my  Friends  notwith- 
standing all  this,  much  may  be  done  by  our  institution  and  our  sphere  of 
usefulness  may  yet  be  considerably  extended  if  each  member  will  exert 
himself  a little.  Let  me  entreat  of  those  who  have  been  improved  by 
coming  here,  to  encourage  their  Friends  to  come  also  that  the  same  advan- 
tages may  be  conferred  upon  them  and  let  us  all  resolve  that  our  efforts 
shall  be  increased.  I hope  my  exertions  will  continue  to  be  such  as  you  will 
approve  and  for  the  valuable  Tea  Service  which  you  now  generously 
present  to  me,  in  consideration  of  my  past  services,  I return  you  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

I am  dear  friends 
faithfully  yours, 

David  Winstanley. 

Management  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  1841 

(ff-  42-3) 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  elected  on  the  27th  January  1841. 

I recommended  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  keep  the 
books  well  covered  with  paper  and  to  see  that  none  be  given  out  by  the 
Librarians  before  they  are  marked  with  the  Institution  stamp,  and  have 
a label  pasted  within  the  back  stating  how  long  members  are  allowed  to 
keep  them  out,  together  with  the  penalty  for  keeping  them  beyond  the 
time  allowed,  and  to  make  personal  application  for  all  books  kept  out 
by  members  more  than  one  month.  To  see  that  each  new  member  is  sup- 
plied with  a printed  form  of  the  security  required  by  the  Institution  and 
that  these  forms  are  properly  signed  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  books 
out  of  the  Institution,  and  to  get  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  printed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I also  recommended  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  purchase 
the  Papers  and  Periodicals  allowed  by  the  Directors,  for  the  use  of  the 
Reading  Room,  to  stitch  and  cut  them,  to  mark  them  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Institution,  and  to  place  them  upon  the  tables  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  board;  and  another  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  Apparatus 
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belonging  to  the  Institution  and  to  keep  it  in  order  and  in  its  proper  place 
and  also  to  take  charge  of  Apparatus  Diagrams  Specimens  &c.  belonging 
to  Gentlemen  who  favour  us  with  Lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  particular  duties  to  be  performed  by  these  com- 
mittees I recommended  that  each  Director  should  in  turn  visit  the  Institu- 
tion in  all  its  departments,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  whole  routine  of  the  place.  That  he  should  take  notice  whether 
the  Librarians  and  Teachers  are  at  their  respective  occupations  at  the 
time  appointed  and  whether  any  of  the  Papers  or  Periodicals  which  ought 
to  be  on  the  Reading  Room  tables  are  missing  and  as  far  as  he  is  able  to 
keep  everything  in  its  proper  place.  That  he  should  be  ready  to  answer 
enquiries,  hear  suggestions  or  complaints,  and  interfere  should  circum- 
stances occur  which  require  the  interferance  of  a Director.  In  short  he 
should  on  these  occasions  make  himself  generally  useful. 

That  this  visiting  might  be  properly  and  efficiently  attended  to  I drew 
up  a plan  for  the  whole  year  and  recommended  that  a book  should  be 
provided  for  the  special  use  of  the  visitors,  containing  a complete  plan  of 
the  operations  of  the  Institution  for  each  Evening,  a list  of  all  the  Papers 
and  Periodicals,  and  blank  leaves  for  the  visitors’  remarks. 

Management  of  the  Day  School,  1841 

(ff.  44-52) 


March  5,  1841. 

The  following  questions  are  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Barrister,^  the  answers 
by  David  Winstanley. 

1.  What  number  of  scholers  have  you? 

Answer. — My  average  number  is  about  one  hundred. 

2.  What  age  do  your  scholers  usually  leave  you? 

Answer. — Hand  loom  weavers’  children  usually  leave  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  wind  bobbins  or  to  assist  their  Mother  in  the  house,  at  6 or 
8 years  old.  Parents  who  can  afford  usually  send  their  children  until  they 
ar[e]  10  or  ii  years  and  longer  if  suitable  employment  cannot  be  found 
for  them  at  that  age. 

3.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  carry  through  a complete  course 
of  education? 

^ John  Lawson  Kennedy,  son  of  John  Kennedy,  a well-known  Manchester  cotton 
manufacturer.  At  this  time  a barrister,  J.  L.  Kennedy  became  on  his  father’s  death 
head  of  J.  L.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  calico  printers,  of  Mosley  Street  and  Hartshead  Mills 
■ — J.  N.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses,  Part  II,  vol.  IV  (Cambridge  1951),  p.  22; 
L.  M.  Hayes,  Reminiscences  of  Manchester  (Manchester  1905),  p.  182.  The  question- 
naire here  reproduced  was  evidently  issued  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Children’s  Employment  in  Mines  and  Manufactures,  for  which  Kennedy  was  a 
sub-commissioner,  but  it  was  not  in  fact  printed.  Cf.  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, Part  I (1842),  pp.  B 1-72,  b 1-66.  A table  at  p.  B 69  records  the  Fir  Street 
Charity  School  as  having  50  boys,  44  girls,  and  2 teachers. 
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Answer. — None,  I am  not  able  to  do  it.  About  one  in  ten  come  to  school 
until  they  have  learned  all  that  I can  teach  them.  I don’t  count  those 
who  come  for  a few  weeks  and  then  leave  in  this  answer. 

4.  When  they  leave  you  are  they  taken  to  higher  schools  or  to  work? 

Answer. — To  work  generally.  Some  few,  however,  have  left  me  to  go 

to  others’  schools,  but  they  have  been  schools  similar  to  my  own,  not 
higher. 

5.  To  what  sort  of  work  are  they  taken  in  greatest  numbers? 

Answer. — To  silk  or  cotton  Mills  or  Warehouses^  except  hand  loom 

weavers’  children  (see  answer  No.  2). 

6.  Do  you  see  anything  of  them  afterwards? 

Answer. — Sometimes  I do.  Those  who  attend  the  Day  School  until 
they  can  read  and  understand  a book,  generally  become  members  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  and  I see  them  there  several  evenings  every  week. 
I also  occasionally  see  boys  who  have  left  school  to  go  to  work  before  they 
could  read  so  as  to  enjoy  a book. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  their  being  taken  away  from  their  education 
so  early? 

Answer. — The  effect  of  taking  boys  from  school  before  they  can 
appreciate  a book  is  that  they  generally  become  rude  or  associate  with 
bad  companions,  and  when  they  arrive  at  16  or  17  years  of  age  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  men,  and  begin  to  board  with  their  parents,  or  to 
keep  themselves,  that  is,  to  buy  their  own  victuals  and  pay  their  parents 
a small  sum  weekly  for  washing  lodging  &c  but  what  they  pay  is  seldom 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance  and  they  are  consequently  a burden  upon 
their  parents.  The  surplus  of  their  wages  they  improvidently  spend. 

8.  Are  they  well  or  ill  conducted? 

Answer. — If  this  question  is  meant  for  those  who  come  to  School,  my 
answer  is  That  the  conduct  of  children  at  school  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  sort  of  training  which  they  have  at  home.  The  children 
of  educated  parents  behave  best.  Those  who  are  corrected  (beaten)  instead 
of  being  instructed  by  their  parents  are  ill  conducted. 

9.  Do  you  think  they  look  as  well  in  health  as  those  that  work  shorter 
hours? 

Answer. — I think  those  that  work  factory  time  look  decidedly  worse 
in  health  than  those  that  work  shorter  hours  do. 

10.  Can  you  show  any  consequences  of  their  being  taken  away  so  early 
from  their  education? 

Answer. — I think  my  answer  to  the  seventh  question  applies  equally 
to  this. 

11.  Do  they  attend  any  church  on  Sunday  or  go  to  any  Sunday  School? 

1 No  doubt  many  of  those  who  entered  the  cotton  industry  went  to  Ryder's 
Platting  Mill,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Oldham  Road,  just  north  of  the  estate. 
Taylor,  Pearson,  Harrop  and  Co.  had  a large  silk  mill  in  Newton. 
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Answer. — Those  who  attend  the  Day  school  until  they  have  learned 
to  read,  generally  attend  some  school  on  Sundays,  and  the  Sunday  School 
reclaims  now  and  then  one  of  those  characters  described  in  answer  No.  7, 
and  I believe  many  more  might  be  reclaimed  in  this  way  if  every  Sunday 
School  had  a class  room  exclusively  for  young  men  of  this  description 
and  efficient  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them. 

12.  Are  the  parents  of  those  children  who  are  taken  away  from  school 
early  as  respectable  and  well  educated  as  the  others? 

Answer. — No.  I never  knew  a respectable  and  well  educated  parent  to 
be  unmindful  of  the  education  of  his  children.  Those  who  take  their 
children  from  school  before  they  have  learned  anything,  except  when 
poverty  compels  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  scanty  wages  they  can  earn 
by  tugging  with  a cross  baby  half  as  big  as  themselves,  or  for  what  they 
can  earn  by  the  monotonous  employment  of  turning  a silk  winder’s  engine, 
are  neither  respectable  nor  educated,  but  quite  the  reverse,  and  are  them- 
selves the  cause  of  that  filial  ingratitude  which  embitters  the  evening  of 
their  existance. 

13.  Are  there^  any  children  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  school  who  are 
not,  and  why? 

Answer. — Yes,  many  children  are  sent  to  work  and  some  are  allowed 
to  run  about  the  streets  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  Parents  who  have  not 
been  instructed  themselves  and  whose  amusements,  when  they  have  any 
are  of  a sensual  character,  are  utterly  insensible  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  They  are  apt  to  think  that  all  the 
advantages  of  education  are  of  a pecuniary  kind,  and  that  to  obtain  these 
a tedious  and  long  continued  course  of  study  is  requisite.  To  avoid  all 
this  imaginary  trouble  and  care  the  poor  children  are  sent  to  any  kind  of 
brute  force  work  and  the  mistaken  parents  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  they  will  have  the  same  chances  of  getting  a hving  as  others 
have.  Poverty  drives  many  a poor  infant  to  work  whose  parents  would  be 
glad  to  procure  instruction  for  it  if  they  could  afford.  The  parents  of  those 
children  who  are  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  when  they  should  be  at 
school  are  not  respectable  people.  One  or  both  of  them  are  generally  of 
intemperate  habits  and  the  mothers  of  such  are  idle  gossips. 

14.  What  are  the  emplo5mients  into  which  children  get  after  leaving 
you?  Agricultural  or  Manufacturing? 

Answer. — Manufacturing. 

15.  What  do  they  use  reading  writing  or  arithmetic  for? 

Answer. — Some  use  reading  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  daily  occupation.  They  also  use  them  as  means  for 
extending  their  knowledge,  or  for  amusement. 

16.  What  books  do  you  use? 

Answer. — The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  book  of  lessons 

1 MS.  their. 
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published  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  National  Schools^  and  “Easy  Reading 
Lessons.”  ^ 

17.  Why  do  you  use  this  sort  of  book? 

Answer. — Because  the  lessons  contained  in  them  are  such  as  children 
may  comprehend  and  many  of  them  are  interesting. 

18.  Are  you  conversant  with  other  school  books,  what  is  your  reason 
for  preferring  these? 

Answer. — I am  not  particularly  conversant  with  many  school  books. 
I have,  however,  seen  some  that  I like  better  than  those  I use.  The 
questions  annexed  to  each  of  the  Scripture  lessons  in  the  Irish  school 
books,  if  placed  there  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  teachers  being  well 
informed  on  the  subjects  they  attempt  to  teach,  must  be  worse  than  useless. 
The  idea  of  teaching  others  what  we  do  not  know  ourselves  by  such  means 
is  preposterous.  The  daily  lesson  book  No.  3,  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Dunn 
and  Mr.  John  Thomas  Crossley,^  is  a superior  production.  Teachers  like 
myself,  who  have  been  brought  up  from  infancy  to  some  manual  occupa- 
tion, and  whose  opportunities  for  self  improvement  have  not  been  ample, 
may,  after  a careful  perusal  of  this  book,  explain  lessons  or  interrogate 
pupils  with  facility.  The  information  given  in  the  notes  is  very  good. 
Mr.  McCulloch’s  books^  are  also  of  a very  superior  kind,  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful. 

1 have  not  seen  any  book  for  children  just  beginning  to  read  equal  to 
“Easy  Reading  Lessons”  published  by  R.  Hunter  St.  Paul’s  Church 
yard  London  and  T.  Forrest  Market  street  Manchester.  This  little  work  is 
in  two  parts  price  ninepence  each.  Am  sorry  that  I have  not  time  to  trans- 
cribe two  of  my  favorite  lessons,  the  story  of  little  John  Wood  in  the  first 
part  and  of  Samuel  Shaw  and  his  family  in  the  second  part.  Children  read 
these  books  with  delight  and  very  frequently  borrow  them  to  read  at 
home.  All  the  lessons  are  well  written.  Several  are  on  subjects  which 
every  child  acquires  some  knowledge  of  intuitively  whether  sent  to  school 
or  not.  This  accounts  for  their  being  so  particularly  interesting  to  children. 
The  moral  tendency  of  books  like  these  must  be  of  the  right  kind. 

19.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  children,  if  the  examples 
related  to  their  occupations  in  immediate  prospect? 

Answer. — I think  it  would.  Lessons  which  relate  to  the  realities  of 
their  present  condition  and  point  out  the  various  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  are  within  their  reach  are  interesting  to  children  and  I should  think 

^ The  First  Book  of  Lessons  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  recommended  hy  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  Ireland,  was  published  1834.  2 gee  below. 

2 H.  Dunn  and  J.  T.  Crossley,  Daily  Lesson  Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Families,  Nos.  I-IV,  London  [1840-2].  Dunn  was  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society. 

^ John  Murray  McCulloch’s  First,  Second  and  Third  Reading  Books  for  Schools 
were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1837,  and  were  very  popular,  reaching  their  33rd 
edition  by  1862.  A Fourth  Book  was  added  in  1858. 
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examples  relating  to  their  occupations  in  immediate  prospect,  would  be 
equally  so. 

20.  Will  a boy  learn  faster  and  be  more  disposed  to  work,  by  having^ 
some  previous  information  or  notion  of  it? 

Answer. — He  will  learn  faster  and  I have  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  more 
disposed  to  work.  Leaving  school  to  go  to  work  may  be  considered  as  an 
era  in  the  life  of  a boy.  It  is  a change  that  boys  look  forward  to  with  great 
interest  and  when  they  know  beforehand  chat  their  occupation  will 
require  some  particular  kind  of  instruction  which  they  may  attain  at 
school  they  will  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  for  it. 

21.  If  there^  were  books  of  this  sort  would  you  use  them? 

Answer. — I would. 

22.  If  you  were  paid  for  bringing  up  children  for  an  especial  purpose, 
what  means  would  you  adopt? 

Answer. — I have  neither  experience  nor  educational  qualifications 
adequate  to  so  important  a duty  as  that  [of]  bringing  up  children  for  an 
especial  purpose.  But  be  it  what  it  will  that  children  are  brought  up  for 
they  are  all  the  better  for  being  well  educated.  The  idea  that  education 
unfits  men  for  subordinate  occupations  and  makes  them  aspire  to[o] 
much  is  a fallacy.  If  a man’s  labour  is  not  worth  as  much  as  will  keep  him 
comfortably  he  will  desire  to  better  his  condition  whether  he  is  educated 
or  not.  If  educated  he  will  lay  himself  out  for  changing  his  occupation  and 
to  accomplish  this  he  will  be  industrious  frugal  and  honest.  But  if  un- 
educated he  will  insist  that  his  labour  is  worth  more  than  he  gets  for  it 
and  consider  himself  as  being  regularly  cheated,  and  to  increase  his  com- 
forts he  knows  of  no  plan  save  contracting  debts  that  he  can  never  pay 
or  hunting  charity  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

On  the  i8th  March,  1841,  I returned  22  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  questions 
with  my  answers  to  them  and  on  the  21st  I received  a note  from  him. 
The  following  is  a copy. 

Ardwick  House,  March  20  1841. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  answering 
the  list  of  queries  I put  into  your  hand.  They  are  exceedingly  well  done 
and  to  the  point.  I will  send  a copy  of  your  Evidence  to  you  when  it  is 
printed  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  it  reads. 

I remain  respectfully 
yours 

John  L.  Kennedy. 


^ MS.  have. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Home  Background 

(ff.  93-4) 

Received  the  following  question  Dec.  26  1842  from  Mr.  Hey  wood  : 

“Whether  the  simple  communication  of  certain  truths  to  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  these  districts  be  of  any  real  or  lasting  avail 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  other  regulations  tending  to  improve  their 
social  state  and  diminish  their  temptations.” 

I wrote  the  following  answer  January  2,  1843: 

Sir,  Your  question  is  a vague  one  and  requires  to  be  interpreted  before 
an  answer  can  be  attempted.  If  the  words  “certain  truths”  mean  the  course 
of  instruction  which  our  common  schools  afford  my  opinion  is  that  the 
truths  communicated  are  of  real  or  lasting  avail  to  children  so  long  as  they 
have  a sufficiency  of  food.  But  when  the  most  rigid  industry  of  the  Parents 
falls  short  in  providing  for  the  real  wants  of  their  families  and  more 
especially  when  in  addition  to  their  physical  sufferings  they  experience 
harsh  treatment  from  parties  in  authority  over  them  they  become  reckless, 
subdued,  or  desperate,  and  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  receiving  good 
impressions,  but  on  the  contrary  are  easily  tempted  to  do  wrong.  I know 
that  children  sometimes  become  good  citizens  and  good  subjects  after 
being  brought  up  in  poverty  and  vice,  but  these  are  exceptions.  As  a 
general  rule  we  may  pronounce  it  impossible  to  give  a high  moral  char- 
acter to  either  children  or  grown  people  unless  they  have  a sufficiency  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

Whitweek  Excursions,  1844 

(ff.  117-19) 

Copy  of  a Note  from  Mr.  Layhe^ 

304  Oldham  Road 

May  6,  1844. 

Sir,  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  Directors,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  “that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  call  a special  meeting  of 
the  Directors  as  soon  as  it  may  suit  Mr.  Winstanley’s  convenience  to 
attend,  in  order  to  take  the  case  of  the  singers  and  sewing  class  into  con- 
sideration, and  likewise  to  enquire  by  what  authority  the  Tea  Party  of 
the  sewing  class  was  held  on  Easter  Monday.”  Will  you  inform  me  when 
you  will  find  it  convenient  to  attend. 

^ Rev.  John  Layhe,  of  23,  Sudell  Street,  Livesey  Street,  successor  to  George 
Buckland  in  the  service  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor,  and  also  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  which  had  now  been  taken  under  the  Ministry’s  wing.  He  held  office 
from  1841  to  1856 — Perry,  Century  of  Liberal  Religion,  pp.  16-24. 
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1 take  the  same  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  at  the  adjourned 
Teachers’  Meeting  held  yesterday  the  following  arrangements  were  made 
respecting  Whitsuntide d 

On  Wednesday  the  school  is  to  meet  at  2 o’clock  PM  take  a walk 
through  Medlock  Vale,  and  afterwards  take  recreation  in  a field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Scholes  if  permission  can  be  obtained,  bunns  and  buttermilk  being 
there  distributed  as  on  former  occasions. 

On  Thursday  morning  to  assemble  in  the  school  room  at  6 o’clock, 
leave  at  half  past  six  for  Knott  Mill  in  order  to  go  to  Dunham  and  on 
returning  be  at  the  boat  by  Five  o’clock  PM,  a bunn  being  given  to  each 
member  of  the  school  who  chooses  to  come  to  the  school  room  for  it  in 
the  evening.  2 

On  Friday  to  meet  at  one  o clock  PM  walk  through  the  fields  at 
Monsell  Lane  and  back.  Tea  to  be  ready  by  five  o’clock  and  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  spent  in  recitations,  singing  &c. 

Tickets  to  be  provided  for  Dunham  & the  Tea  Party  and  the  former 
to  be  confined  exclusively  to  members  of  the  School,  no  arrangement  yet 
made  about  other  persons  being  admitted  or  not  to  the  Tea  Party. 

As  Secretary  to  the  School  will  you  get  the  Tickets  in  readiness  for 
both  purposes  by  or  before  Whitsunday?  Perhaps  also  you  will  have  the 
banner  repaired  if  necessary  by  the  time  it  will  be  wanted. 

We  had  better  meet  again  next  Sunday  morning  I think  in  order  to 
appoint  a committee  to  see  to  the  arrangements.  Waiters  and  Tea- 
makers,  a Door-Keeper  &c.  A Tea  Party  consisting  of  Teachers  and  Office 
bearers  of  the  various  Unitarian  Schools  in  Manchester,  is  to  be  held  on 
the  Saturday  before  Whitsunweek.  Tea  at  six  o’clock  in  the  Lower  Mosley 
Street  School  room.  Tickets  at  6d.  each.  I have  a number  of  tickets  for 
the  occasion.  How  many  will  you  want? 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committees  of  the  three  schools 
to  be  held  on  Monday  next  May  13  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  at  Lower 
Mosley  Street 

Your  well  wisher 

John  Layhe. 

^ The  Manchester  tradition  of  organized  outings  and  processions  by  the  Sunday 
School  children  during  Whitweek  is  of  long  standing,  and  still  continues.  It  goes  back 
to  at  least  1801,  when  for  the  first  time  children  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday 
Schools  walked  in  procession  to  the  Cathedral  on  Whit-Monday.  In  later  times  it 
became  customary  for  the  Unitarians  to  have  a procession  to  Cross  Street  Chapel  on 
Whit-Sunday.  See  C.  W.  Bardsley,  Memorials  of  St.  Ann’s  Church  (Manchester  1877), 
p.  126. 

2 The  trip  by  canal  boat  from  Knott  Mill  to  Dunham  woods  was  a favourite 
working-class  holiday  excursion  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
story  Lihbie  Marsh’s  Three  Eras  (first  published  in  Howitt’s  Journal,  1847)  contains 
an  interesting  description  of  such  an  excursion.  Alderley  Edge  was  by  this  time 
becoming  a popular  alternative  with  those  who  could  afford  it,  but  Dunham  at  /\d. 
a head  retained  its  attractions  for  the  masses,  and  in  Whitweek  every  available  boat 
was  thronged  with  trippers. 
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Disputes  between  the  Mechanics’  Institute  and  the 
Sunday  School,  1844-5 

(ff.  119-30) 

[The  first  paragraph  of  Layhe’s  letter  to  Winstanley  of  6 May,  1844, 
refers  to  a quarrel  between  the  Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Sunday  S hool 
which  assumed  serious  proportions  in  this  and  the  following  year.  The 
original  matters  in  dispute  were  trivial:  the  sewing  class  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  under  its  teacher  Mrs.  Collinson,  had  inadvertently  occupied 
the  room  customarily  used  (on  Thursday  evenings)  by  the  Sunday  School 
singing  class;  and  the  sewing  class  had  also  organized  a tea-party  in  the 
Institute  on  Easter  Monday  when  Layhe  had  been  planning  to  hold  a 
tea-party  for  the  Sunday  School.  Behind  these  difficulties,  however,  were 
more  intractable  problems:  the  problem  of  the  dual  use  of  the  building  by 
the  Institute  and  the  Sunday  School;  the  problem  of  Winstanley’s  dual 
position  as  Heywood’s  agent  and  also,  during  the  years  1842-4,  President 
of  the  Institute;  and  the  similar  problem  of  Layhe’s  dual  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  and  Minister  of  the  Sunday  School.  Layhe  tried 
to  carry  things  with  a high  hand,  but  Winstanley,  through  his  influence 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  inevitably  had  the  last  word. 

These  matters  are  the  subject  of  two  long  letters  from  Winstanley  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  (ii  May  and  27  June,  1844) 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  printing  in  full.  He  takes 
the  view  that  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  over  the  use  of  classrooms  is 
a trivial  matter  which  can  easily  be  adjusted  by  the  Directors;  as  for  the 
sewing-class  tea-party,  it  was  organized  with  his  permission,  granted 
before  he  knew  of  the  plans  for  a Sunday  School  tea-party.  His  first  letter 
concludes  by  suggesting  that  in  raising  these  matters  Layhe  has  been 
motivated  mainly  by  a desire  to  increase  his  own  prestige:] 

To  dispute  my  right  to  give  her  [Mrs  Collinson]  permission  to  hold  the 
party  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  a manifestation  of  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  me  and  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  brought  before 
you  betrays  a disingenuous  disposition.  To  claim  precedency  in  the  matter 
on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  School,  especially  when  it  was  to[o]  late  for  the 
claim  to  be  allowed,  and  then  lead  the  Teachers  to  regard  me  as  the  cause 
of  their  disappointment,  was  craftily  done  to  raise  himself  and  lower  me 
in  their  estimation.  The  moral  influence  which  accompanies  popularity 
thus  acquired  is  of  a low  order  but  fortunately  for  those  who  suffer  by  it 
seldom  of  long  duration. 

The  Sunday  School  and  Institution  are  alike  objects  of  my  care  and 
I have  done  my  best  to  promote  their  interests  but  to  see  sections  of  them 
unnecessarily  brought  into  collision  and  myself  unjustly  abused  is  so  very 
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discouraging^  to  me  that  I cannot  continue  my  services  any  longer  with 
satisfaction  to  myself.  Perhaps  I may  live  to  see  a change. 

Having  now  laid  before  you  an  explanation  of  the  case  of  the  Singers 
and  the  sewing  class  and  also  told  you  by  what  authority  the  Tea  Party 
of  the  sewing  class  was  held  on  Easter  Monday  I leave  it  for  you  to  judge 
who  has  been  most  to  blame.  I have  no  wish  for  Mr.  Layhe  and  I to  be  at 
variance  with  each  other.  All  I want  is  to  be  fairly  dealt  by  and  that 
every  man  has  a right  to  expect. 

Your  obedient  servant 

D.  Winstanley. 

[Apparently  the  storm  blew  over,  but  within  a year  the  problem 
cropped  up  again,  and  Layhe  sought  to  have  it  established  that  the  Sunday 
School  had  a right  to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  rooms.  On  15  March, 
1845,  Winstanley  wrote  to  Hey  wood  at  considerable  length  recommend- 
ing him  to  reject  this  proposal.  Here  again  an  abbreviated  version  will 
suffice:] 


To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart. 

March  15  1845. 

Sir,  At  a monthly  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’ 
Institution  held  on  Monday  evening  the  3rd  instant  Mr.  Layhe  asserted 
that  the  Institution  and  Sunday  School  would  ere  long  come  in  collision 
unless  means  were  taken  to  prevent  them.  He  said  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  two  Institutions  and  my  powers  as  your  Agent  were  not 
sufficiently  understood,  and  recommended  that  a Deputation  from  the 
Directors  and  one  from  the  Teachers  of  the  Sunday  School  should  be 
appointed  to  wait  upon  you  for  information.  I said  I could  give  the 
information  he  required,  and  repeated  to  the  meeting  what  I had  told 
Mr.  Layhe  on  several  occasions  long  before,  namely  that  the  Directors 
have  the  free  use  of  the  building  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
Institution  every  evening  in  the  week,  and  that  the  Sunday  School  have 
the  free  use  of  it — the  Library  room  excepted — on  Sundays.  That  if  any 
room  be  wanted  on  week  day  evenings  by  the  Sunday  School  application 
should  be  made  for  it  to  the  Directors,  and  that  I conceived  it  to  be  my 
duty  as  Agent  to  lay  before  you  all  matters  of  importance  that  did  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Layhe  contended  that 
the  Sunday  School  had  a right  to  take  possession  of  any  unoccupied  room 
without  asking  permission,  and  quoted  a passage  from  my  sketch  of  the 
Institution  in  proof  of  it.  The  Directors  generally  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  my  explanation  and  being  unwilling  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  adjourned  until  the  thirty  first  of  March. 


^ MS.  discouragingly. 
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Now  when  the  thirty  first  of  March  comes,  I do  not  believe  that  the 
Directors  will  humour  him  so  far  as  to  appoint  a Deputation  for  such  a 
purpose.  In  the  Sunday  School  he  can  have  more  of  his  own  way  in  such 
matters  and  in  all  proba[bi]lity  will  be  appointed  himself,  and  in  that 
case  I have  no  doubt  but  he  hopes  to  induce  you  to  grant  the  privilege 
he  has  so  long  contended  for,  whether  the  Sunday  School  has  ever  had  it 
before  or  not,  and  it  is  with  a view  to  prevent  anything  being  granted 
which  may  afterwards  prove  injurious  to  the  Institution  that  I have 
taken  the  matter  up. 

If  the  Teachers  of  the  Sunday  School  have  power  given  them  to  take 
possession  of  any  unoccupied  room,  without  asking  permission,  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  are  allowed  to  retain  power  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  behalf  of  the  members  the  probability  is  that  some  of 
the  young  folks  will  be  exercising  their  powers  together  some  evening, 
and  in  that  case  who  can  undertake  to  preserve  peace  among  them.  The 
bad  feeling  which  was  excited  by. the  collision  which  Mr.  Layhe  was  the 
causer  of  last  year  is  not  yet  extinct  and  if  a second  is  brought  about 
Hostility  and  deep  rooted  Prejudice  between  the  School  and  the  Institu- 
tion may  be  the  consequence. 

The  Directors  I am  sure  have  no  wish  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  the 
Sunday  School,  they  have  not  in  a single  instance  refused  to  comply  with 
its  requests,  nor  even  resisted  its  aggressions,  indeed  five  of  them  are 
connected  with  it,  six  more  attend  Unitarian  places  of  worship  and  there 
are  but  fifteen  altogether.  Classes  in  connexion  with  the  Sunday  School 
occupy  one  room  two  evenings,  and  another  room  one  evening  in  each  week. 
Mr.  Layhe  does  not  say  that  he  wishes  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
classes,  the  Directors  have  no  intention  of  meddling  with  those  already 
in  existance  that  I am  aware  of,  and  how  he  can  make  it  appear  that  a 
collision  is  likely  to  take  place  is  quite  a mystery  to  me.  ... 

. . . under  these  circumstances  I think  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  let 
them  take  possession  of  unoccupied  rooms  without  asking  permission  of 
the  Directors. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

David  Winstanley. 

Concerning  a Boiler 

(ff.  132-8) 

Copy  of  a Resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Miles 
Platting  Mechanics’  Institution  and  sent  direct  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood 
Bart,  without  my  knowledge. 

304  Oldham  Road,  August  ii,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, 

At  a Committee  Meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Institu- 
tion held  this  evening  it  was  resolved  “That  a representation  be  sent  to 
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Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  informing  him  that  the  boiler  belonging  to  the 
building  is  in  a situation  inconvenient  and  hurtful  to  the  building  and 
requesting  him  to  give  directions  for  its  removal  into  the  yard.” 

I am 

Dear  Sir 

Yours  respectfully, 

Sir  B.  Hey  wood  Bart.  John  Lay  he 

Claremont.  Hon.  Sec. 

Sir  Benjamin  did  not  entertain  the  Resolution  himself  but  instructed 
me  to  talk  with  the  Directors  about  it,  he  said  it  should  have  been  sent 
to  me.  Jackson,  Fletcher  & Bowker^  three  of  the  Directors  told  me  that 
it  was  distinctly  understood  by  the  meeting  that  I should  be  requested 
to  convey  the  Resolution  to  Sir  Benjamin.  This  information  together 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Resolution  is  worded  convinced  me  that 
Mr.  Layhe  had  been  actuated  by  improper  feelings  towards  me.  I there- 
fore answered  it  formally.  The  following  is  a copy  of  my  answer, 

August  22,  1845. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics  Institution 
Gentlemen, 

The  Note  you  sent  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart,  should  have  been 
sent  to  me. 

Let  me  have  a sketch,  or  a description  in  Writing  of  what  you  wish  to 
have  done,  and,  if  you  expect  Sir  B.  H.  to  pay  for  it,  let  me  have  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  also.  I will  then  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
or  otherwise  send  your  papers  to  Sir  B.  H.  according  to  circumstances 
and  you  shall  have  his  answer  or  mine  as  the  case  may  be  without  delay. 

I am  Gentlemen 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

David  Winstanley 
Agent  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22  August  the  Directors  met  again.  Mr.  Layhe 
stated  that  he  had  forwarded  the  resolution  passed  at  the  preceeding 
meeting  to  Sir  Benjamin  but  had  not  received  an  answer.  I laid  mine  on 
the  Table  before  him  which  he  read  to  the  meeting.  When  he  had  read  it 
he  became  considerably  excited  and  said  he  would  not  be  humbuged.  I 
cannot  say  with  certainty  who  he  meant  the  word  humbug  to  apply  to, 
most  likely  me,  but  by  and  by  he  cooled  down  and  apologised  for  using 

1 Henry  Fletcher  had  been  a Director  since  the  start  of  the  Institution  {Report, 
January,  1841);  the  others  must  have  been  later  additions.  Bowker  may  have  been 
James  Bowker,  weaver,  living  in  1840  in  Poplar  Street  (below,  p.  70). 
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it.  The  Committee  for  general  purposes  Mr.  Abel  Heywood^  Mr.  Layhe 
and  myself  were  requested,  per  Resolution,  to  survey  the  yard  and  select 
a spot  where  a suitable  building  could  be  erected  for  the  boiler  to  be 
removed  into.  The  spot  being  agreed  upon  I consented  to  prepare  a plan 
and  specification  and  get  an  estimate  of  the  cost  also. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  them 

[Here  follow  a plan  and  specifications  for  the  erection  behind  the 
Institute  of  a scullery  to  accommodate  the  boiler;  and  a builders’  estimate 
(signed  ‘William  Cookson  for  Henry  Cryer’)  for  £14.] 

The  above  specification  and  estimate  were  read  to  the  Directors  at 
their  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  27  August  and  approved  of  and  the 
following  Resolution  was  passed. 

“That  Mr.  Winstanley  be  requested  to  present  the  Report  (The  speci- 
fication and  estimate  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  for  general  purposes 
as  their  report)  of  the  Sub-Committee  respecting  the  removal  of  the  boiler 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  and  ask  him  whether  he  will  oblige  the  Institu- 
tion by  making  the  proposed  alteration.’’  I told  the  Directors  that  I could 
not  think  of  asking  Sir  Benjamin  to  be  at  the  expence  of  making  the 
proposed  alteration  but  if  the  Institution  would  pay  £7  Os.  Od,  towards 
it  I would  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Layhe  said  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  lay  out  money  on 
other  people’s  property  and  he  did  not  think  Sir  Benjamin  would  demean 
himself  by  going  halves. 

I consented  to  forward  the  Report  and  a Copy  of  the  Resolution.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  a letter  in  which  I enclosed  them. 


Sept  2 1845. 

Dear  Sir, 

I send  you  the  enclosed  papers  at  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Miles  Platting  Mechanics’  Institution.  I told  them  at  the  time  that  I 
could  not  think  of  asking  you  to  be  at  the  expence  of  making  the  proposed 

^ Abel  Heywood  (1810-93)  was  the  founder  in  1832  of  the  famous  Manchester 
bookselling  and  publishing  firm  which  still  bears  his  name  (it  is  now  Abel  Heywood 
& Son  Ltd.).  He  was  long  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of  Manchester,  and  was  Mayor 
1863  and  1877.  He  and  his  brother  John  (founder  of  another  famous  Manchester  firm) 
figure  as  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’  Institution  in  the  Report  of 
January,  1841.  They  were  not  related  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood’s  family. 

In  1832  Abel  Heywood  took  a leading  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  newspaper 
taxes,  and  was  imprisoned  for  four  months  for  selling  the  untaxed  Poor  Man’s  Guar- 
dian. Miss  Lilian  Winstanley  reports  a family  tradition  that  Winstanley  was  associ- 
ated with  Heywood  in  this  struggle,  suffered  imprisonment  with  him,  and  with  him 
was  greeted  by  a torchlight  procession  of  sympathizers.  We  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  find  any  evidence  to  substantiate  this  story,  and  it  does  not  fit  very  easily 
into  Winstanley’s  own  narrative  of  his  life. 

The  history  of  the  firm  and  its  founder  has  been  narrated  in  three  booklets:  A hel 
Heywood  6-  Son,  i832-i8gg  [by  Abel  Heywood,  Junr.];  Abel  Heywood  6-  Son  [1899]; 
and  Abel  Heywood  Son  Ltd.,  i832-ig32.  See  also  the  anonymous  pamphlet  on  The 
Mayor  of  Manchester  and  his  Slanderers  (Manchester  1877). 
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alterations,  indeed  now  that  I have  carefully  considered  what  effects 
would  be  produced  by  the  change — apart  from  the  consideration  of 
expence  I feel  unfavourable  to  it. 

Waiters  would  have  to  leave  the  large  room  when  the  temperature  of 
it  is  high  in  consequence  of  hundreds  of  people  being  at  Tea  in  it,  and 
suddenly  expose  themselves  to  night  air  when  going  to  the  scullery  for 
Teapots;  the  back  door  would  have  to  be  open  all  the  while  to  allow  of 
quick  egress  and  ingress,  and  during  the  bustle  no  one  could  go  to  the 
Offices  without  being  observed.  I would  not  allow  the  alteration  to  be 
made. 

I am  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
David  Winstanley. 

Sir  Benjamin  sent  the  specification,  the  Resolution  and  my  own  letters 
back  to  me,  and  a Note  to  Mr.  Robinson  containing  the  sort  of  answer 
that  I should  give  to  the  Directors.  I gave  them  the  following  answer  in 
Writing. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics  Institution 

September  lo  1845. 

Gentlemen, 

I forwarded  your  papers  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  and  have  been 
instructed  to  say  in  reply,  that  he  does  not  think  the  proposed  alteration 
very  desirable.  He  declines  making  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Winstanley. 

Trouble  in  the  Sunday  School  (1848) 

(ff.  157-61,  166-74) 

Address  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Miles  Platting  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
My  Friends, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  or  condemn  the  particular  personal 
allusions  contained  in  William  Hilton’s  “Paper  on  Consistency”.^  As  I can 
neither  vouch  for  their  accuracy  nor  yet  contradict  them  I should  not  feel 
justified  in  doing  either  one  or  the  other.  I may  however  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  offensive  personal  allusions  in  such  papers,  are  at  all  times 
improper  and  objectionable,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  discountenanced 
wherever  they  are  used.  William  Hilton  did  wrong,  and  supposing  the 
allusions  he  made  to  be  altogether  false,  he  deserved  to  be  expelled  the 
school:  but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  were  strictly  true,  admonition  was 

1 Possibly  William  Hilton,  engraver  and  printer,  of  127,  Oldham  Road  {Man- 
chester and  Salford  Directory,  1848). 
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all  that  was  due  to  him.  As  no  evidence  was  adduced  on  the  subject,  and 
no  investigation  of  it  allowed;  the  simple  charge  of  writing  offensive 
personal  allusions  was  all  that  could  be  properly  brought  against  him: 
Falsehood  was  not  proved.  Under  the  circumstances  the  disapprobation 
of  the  meeting  and  a sharp  reprimand  from  the  Minister  would  have  been 
punishment  sufficient  to  have  prevented  a recurrence  of  such  offences  in 
the  School. 

A severe  sentence,  harshly  pronounced  and  peremptorily  carried  into 
effect,  was  both  wrong  and  mischievous.  The  immediate  friends  of 
Dimelow^  indulged  in  offensive  exultation  at  it.  Those  of  Hilton  shed  tears 
of  compassion  for  him,  and  sympathy  with  the  offender,  if  not  the  offence, 
was  excited  in  the  breasts  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  neutral. 

Mr.  Layhe  was  solicited  to  be  more  lenient  or  to  let  a committee  of 
investigation  be  formed.  ‘T  have  the  power  to  expel  him”  was  his  dog- 
matical reply,  and  not  satisfied  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Hilton 
only,  he  exclaimed  ‘T  would  not  give  that  (flirting  his  finger  and  thumb 
contemptuously)  for  teetotalers”. 

I would  have  passed  over  this  expression  of  contempt  for  teetotalers 
in  silence,  but  having  reasons  for  believing  that  it  has  been  misinterpreted 
by  some  of  our  young  friends,  I wish  in  justice  to  him  and  with  a desire  to 
set  them  right,  to  say  that  Mr.  Layhe  is  not  an  Antiteetotaler  so  far  as  to 
say  anything,  advisedly,  to  encourage  young  men  and  women  to  frequent 
the  Public  House. 

With  respect  to  his  vaunt  of  having  the  power,  I regard  that  as  mere 
fudge.  One  who  has  agitated  the  School  with  attempting,  but  without 
success,  to  destroy  every  semblance  of  power  in  others,  need  not  think  of 
being  despotick  himself. 

In  his  letter  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart.,  written  in  the  name  of 
the  Teachers,  three  years  ago:  he  objected  to  any  “unwarranted  authority 
or  self  assumed  jurisdiction  whatever”.  The  reply  proved  that  he  was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  such  had  been  used.  This  did  not  satisfy  him. 
An  opportunity  soon  afterwards  occurred  for  him  to  write  another  official 
document  to  Sir  B.  H.  and  in  this  he  worked  up  a malicious  insinuation 
against  myself.  He  doubtlessly  expected  that  the  insinuation  would  be 
seen,  but  not  the  malice.  It  so  happened  however  that  both  were  seen 
and  fitly  appreciated.  If  I had  been  of  a disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  relieved  of  a portion  of  his 
engagement.  2 

1 would  respectfully  caution  Mr.  Layhe,  in  his  own  words,  not  to  use 
“any  unwarranted  authority  or  self  assumed  jurisdiction  whatever”  lest 

^ James  Dimelow  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  for  1841 
{Report,  January,  1841).  James  Dimelow,  traveller,  of  80,  Ridgeway  Street  (near 
Oldham  Road),  is  listed  in  the  Directory  for  1848. 

2 i.e.  the  superintendence  of  the  Sunday  School. 
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he  may  provoke  resistance  to  a degree  that  will  overpower  him.  Our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  is  frequently  violated,  and  our  minds  thrown  into  a 
state  of  disquietness.  The  School  had  better  be  closed  at  once  than  con- 
tinued in  its  present  state,  and  it  will  be  closed  if  not  conducted  in  a 
better  spirit. 

William  Hilton  has  already  received  more  punishment  than  the  offence 
proved  against  him  merited.  Let  him  be  forgiven  and  readmitted  to  his 
class.  If  every  teacher  was  treated  with  strict  justice  and  impartiality 
disquietness  and  contention  would  be  seldom,  if  ever,  known  among  us. 
I can  perfectly  understand  how  this  present  crisis  has  been  brought  about 
and  how  it  might  have  been  prevented.  A remedy  is  what  we  now  want, 
and  that  will  not  be  found  in  inquisitorious  investigations.  The  head  of 
the  School  must  understand  that  well  earned  influence  is  the  only  safe 
working  power  for  him,  and  that  to  acquire  this,  he  must  act  more  as  a 
mediator  and  less  as  a partisan.  Let  there  be  a general  amnesty  through- 
out the  School,  and  a fresh  start,  and  let  the  experience  we  have  gained 
during  this  unpleasant  period  be  made  to  act  as  a safeguard  for  the  time 
to  come.  That  peace  and  good  will  may  be  restored  and  permanently 
preserved  is  my  sincere  wish  and  my  only  object  in  thus  addressing  you. 

I am.  Dear  friends 
faithfully  yours, 

David  Winstanley. 


Memorial  from  the  Teachers  to  the  Minister  of  the  Miles  Platting  Unitarian 
Sunday  School,  April  9th  1848 

Sir, 

We  the  undersigned  Teachers  of  the  Miles  Platting  Unitarian  Sunday 
School,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  have  been  too  harsh  and  severe  with  W.  Hilton. 

We  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  personal  allusions  contained  in  his  “Paper  on  Consistency”.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  J.  Dimelow  that  is  enough  for  us. 

We  regard  your  determined  resistance  to  the  Teachers’  collectively 
confirming  or  rescinding,  by  their  votes,  a sentence  passed  by  you  without 
a moment’s  reflection,  and  under  the  influence  of  great  excitement,  as 
being  disrespectful  if  not  unjust  towards  us,  and  that  is  the  chief  cause  of 
our  discontent.  We  are  not  actuated  by  party  spirit:  our  own  rightful 
position  is  all  that  we  contend  for.  We  think  the  gratuitous  exertions  we 
make  on  behalf  of  this  school,  gives  us  a good  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
something  more  than  mere  ciphers  in  it.  If  it  was  ever  true  that  the 
Teachers  were  “not  willing  to  sacrifice  their  independence  and  usefulness 
to  any  unwarranted  authority  or  self  assumed  jurisdiction  whatever”  it  is 
true  yet;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  our 
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love  of  justice,  are  so  deplorably  deficient  as  to  justify  you  in  arrogating 
to  yourself  exclusive  powers  in  this  particular  instance. 

We  recognise  you  as  the  head  of  the  school  and  think  it  quite  right 
that  you  should  have  larger  powers  than  we  individually  have,  indeed,  in 
ordinary  affairs  we  see  no  objection  to  your  powers  being  almost  absolute, 
but  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  true  object  of  punishment  is  not  to 
revenge  offences,  but  rather  to  repair  or  prevent  them,  and  believing  also 
that  sympathy  with  offenders  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  unnecessarily  severe  punishments,  we  cannot  give  our  sanction  to  your 
arbitrary  conduct  towards  W.  Hilton. 

We  are  perfectly  sensible  that  offences  against  the  feelings  or  char- 
acters of  individuals  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  and 
we  have  the  will  to  prevent  such  offences  being  committed  so  far  as  we 
can  prevent  them.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  at  variance  with  you  or  with 
anybody  else,  on  the  contrary  we  anxiously  wish  to  cultivate  your  friend- 
ship. Let  every  teacher  in  the  school  have  a vote  on  all  questions  which 
affect  them  singly  or  as  a body,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  that  in 
us  lies  to  promote  peace  and  good  will,  throughout  the  school. 

We  are  sir 

Your  obedient  Servants. 

15.  Ann  Balls 

16.  Jane  Bottomley 

17.  Ann  Morrison 

18.  Hannah  Hill 

19.  Elizabeth  Walker 

20.  Sarah  Bottomley 

21.  Emma  Whittaker 

22.  Susanna  Merrill 

23.  Mary  Bottomley 

24.  Hannah  Eielding 

25.  Sarah  Riley 

26.  Emma  Berry 

27.  Elizabeth  Fielding 

28.  Margaret  Ward 

29.  Mary  Fielding^ 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Miles  Platting  Unitarian  Sunday  School 

April  30  1848. 

My  Friends, 

The  only  question  which  you  ought  now  to  entertain  is  this.  Are  we 

1 A comparison  of  these  names  with  the  list  of  tenants  in  1840  suggests  that,  as 
we  should  expect,  a high  proportion  of  the  teachers  were  drawn  from  families  on  the 
Hey  wood  property.  Only  one,  Richard  Harden  (or  Hardin),  weaver,  7,  Sycamore 
Street,  is  recorded  as  a tenant,  but  the  names  of  Hulme,  Butterworth,  Fielding,  Smith. 
Fletcher,  Balls,  Bottomley,  Merrill,  Riley  and  Berry  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  list. 


Signed  i.  David  Winstanley 

2.  Joseph  Hulme 

3.  Thomas  Hayes 

4.  Thomas  Butterworth 

5.  Jonathan  Fielding 

6.  Francis  Holme 

7.  Richard  Harden 

8.  Edward  Smith 

9.  William  Hulme 

10.  John  Smethurst 

11.  Edmund  Makin 

12.  James  Hanning 

13.  James  Oliver 

14.  Thomas  Fletcher 
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to  confirm  or  rescind,  unconditionally,  by  our  votes,  the  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  this  school  which  was  passed  upon  William  Hilton  on  the  ist  of 
January  1848,  by  Mr.  Layhe,  for  certain  offensive  personal  allusions  con- 
tained in  a “Paper  on  Consistency”  written  by  the  said  William  Hilton. 

If  the  right  of  voting  on  this  question  has  been  conceded  to  us,  and 
I am  told  that  it  has  been,  all  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  exercise 
that  right,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority  whatever  it  may  be. 

If  our  right  to  vote,  or  even  to  interpose,  had  been  respected  before 
Hilton  was  expelled,  we  might  have  joined  in  the  demand  made  upon  him 
to  retract  the  offensive  expressions,  but  now  that  he  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  school  four  months  and  has  moreover  received  from  the  offended 
individual  a full  measure  of  retaliation,  it  is  not  our  business  to  join  in  any 
such  demand.  We  ought  now  either  to  consider  the  case  as  it  stood  when 
our  right  of  voting  on  it  was  first  admitted  or  otherwise  abandon  it 
altogether.  There  is  no  reasonable  alternative. 

If  the  former  course  is  preferred.  Let  the  offence  committed  by  Hilton 
be  put  in  one  scale  and  the  punishment  he  has  already  received  for  it  on 
the  other,  and  let  judgment  be  given  accordingly. 

The  threatening  language  which  Dimelow  has  thought  proper  to  make 
use  of  against  the  teachers  generally,  shows  that  his  feelings  of  resentment 
must  be  very  strong.  I am  willing  to  believe  that  this  may  be  partly 
accounted  for,  by  some  misapprehension  on  his  part  as  to  the  extent 
of  our  sympathy  with  Hilton.  With  a view  to  bring  about  a right  under- 
standing on  this  point  so  far  at  least  as  I am  personally  concerned,  I beg 
to  assure  you  all  that  I have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  offence,  and 
I challenge  you  to  say  if  I have  ever  given  utterance  to  a single  word  in 
justification  of  it.  I have  been  impelled  to  do  what  I have  done  on  very 
different  grounds. 

I had  no  intention  of  making  myself  conspicious  in  this  affair  until  a 
deputation  from  the  teachers  called  at  my  office,  and  told  me  that  more 
than  a dozen  teachers  were  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  that  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  leave  the  school,  and  they  wished  me  to  provide  them 
with  a room  where  they  could  meet  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  im- 
provement. I urged  them  not  to  leave,  and  promised,  that  if  they  would 
stay,  I would  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  make  things  comfortable.  An 
amicable  adjustment  of  grievances  is  the  only  object  I have  had  in  view, 
and  the  means  I have  used  to  promote  this  object  have  been  perfectly 
fair  and  proper  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  Sunday  the  2nd  day  of  April,  I 
expressed  my  intention  of  proposing  that  William  Hilton  be  readmitted 
to  his  class.  Mr.  Layhe  said  he  would  not  recognise  him  until  he  had  re- 
tracted the  offensive  expressions.  Now,  although  I had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a considerable  majority  would  vote  for  the  motion,  I declined 
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to  propose  it.  I had  no  wish  to  force  him  (Hilton)  in,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Layhe’s  wishes,  because  doing  that  would  not  be  likely  to  effect  my 
object,  an  amicable  adjustment.  I had  still  hopes  however,  that  it  might 
be  effected,  and  I therefore  promised  to  f ram [e]  a motion  against  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  and  endeavour  to  word  it  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
sides.  I invited  Mr.  Layhe  to  my  home,  believing  that  he  and  I (by  reading 
Hilton’s  “Paper  on  Consistency”,  privately,  and  then  going  over  a brief 
recapitulation  of  the  various  circumstances  which  had  sprung  from  it) 
would  bring  the  unpleasantness  to  a satisfactory  termination.  I was  dis- 
appointed; for  the  moment  I spoke  of  reading  the  paper,  he  cut  me  short 
by  a fiat  refusal. 

Well,  thought  I,  what  am  I to  do  next,  and  after  a good  deal  of  thought 
about  it,  I concluded  upon  writing  a memorial,  and  embodying  in  it  a 
succinct  expression  of  our  feelings  and  wishes.  You  voluntarily  affixed 
your  names  to  this  document,  it  was  presented,  and  a meeting  was  called, 
but  I was  not  warned  to  attend.  I am  told  however  that  your  right  to  vote 
was  fully  acknowledged  and  that  you  were  prevailed  upon  to  postpone 
the  exercise  of  it  until  Hilton  had  been  seen  and  some  sort  of  a submission 
squeezed  out  of  him. 

Is  it  from  a dread  that  Hilton  will  be  unmanageable  until  he  has  been 
humbled  that  Mr.  Layhe  remains  inexorable?  I believe  that  he  (Hilton) 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  offence.  I also  believe  that  the  teachers 
would  not  have  let  the  offence  which  he  has  already  given,  pass  uncen- 
sured, if  they  had  been  allowed  to  interpose,  and  further,  although  he  was 
certainly  the  aggressor,  I deny  that  he  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
turbance, and  for  these  reasons  I object  to  his  humiliation  as  being  un- 
necessary, and  uncalled  for.  The  quarrel,  as  it  stands  between  him  and 
Dimelow  has  nothing  in  it  that  concerns  us,  our  equanimity  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  it.  If  Mr.  Layhe  had  exercised  more  control  over  himself, 
and  less  over  the  meeting  at  which  the  offence  was  committed,  we  should 
have  had  no  bother  afterwards.  By  claiming  the  power  to  expel  a teacher, 
a claim  which  was  quite  unprecedented  here,  he  attracted  a degree  of  jealous 
attention,  and  no  doubt  caused  a bias  to  spring  in  the  minds  of  the  rest 
of  the  teachers.  By  obstinately  persisting  in  the  exercise  of  this  newly 
assumed  power,  he  gave  great  offence  to  parties  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained  on  neutral  ground.  For,  depriving  the  teachers  of  their 
right  of  voting  on  such  a question,  besides  being  contrary  to  all  former 
usage,  implied  that  their  sense  of  duty,  or  his  own,  was  impeachable,  a 
sad  reflection  upon  his  moral  influence  whichever  way  we  take  it.  A pro- 
tracted dispute  between  a Minister  and  the  Teachers  of  a Sunday  School 
must  have  a very  injurious  tendency,  and  I feel  extremely  anxious  that 
this  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  I believe  that  allowing  the  teachers  to 
vote  unconditionally  and  at  once,  and  abiding  cheerfully  by  the  decision, 
is  the  only  way  of  bringing  this  unpleasant  business  to  a satisfactory  end. 
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and  under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  which  has  been  carefully  and 
impartially  formed,  I beg  leave  to  propose.  That  William  Hilton  be 
readmitted  to  his  class,  with  a distinct  understanding  on  his  part  that  we 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  offence  he  has  committed,  and 
that  we  are  pledged  to  discountenance  such  offences  for  all  time  to  come. 

David  Winstanley. 

The  Mechanics’  Institution  in  1848 

(ff.  162-65) 

Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics' 
Institution  on  Monday  the  20th  of  March  1848. 

My  friends. 

It  is  the  wish  of  our  Directors  that  we  should  commence  our  pro- 
ceedings by  giving  a cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Oliver  Hey  wood,  ^ and  to 
every  one  of  our  guests.  One  of  our  warm  hearted  friends,  anxious  that 
our  President  should  be  introduced  to  you  as  he  deserves  to  be,  wished 
us  to  have  something  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  some  favourite 
Poet.  We  unite  with  our  friend  in  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  Mr. 
Heywood  stands  very  high  in  our  esteem,  but  we  prefer  giving  expression 
to  our  sense  of  his  worthiness  in  a plainer  way.  He  is  the  son  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Heywood  and  the  excellent  qualities  which  have  gained  for  his 
father  the  good  will  of  all  parties,  rich  and  poor,  are  finely  developed  in 
him.  The  fact  of  his  being  here  now,  proves  that  he  takes  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  members,  and  as  these  consist  chiefly  of  people  in 
humble  life,  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  takes  an  equal  interest  in  the 
whole  class  to  which  they  belong.  What  he  can  do,  or  what  anybody  can 
do,  that  will  improve  the  condition  of  this  class,  is  a question  which 
admits  of  much  speculation.  We  know  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
operatives  are  very  poor,  and  that  mischievous  activity  on  one  hand,  and 
listless  inactivity  on  the  other,  are  among  the  consequences  of  their 
poverty.  We  know  that  the  former  gets  people  into  prisons,  and  that  the 
latter  gets  them  into  workhouses,  or  premature  graves.  When  a man  sees 
a prison  or  a workhouse  in  the  prospect  before  him,  and  I believe  that 
both  generally  are  seen  long  before  they  are  arrived  at,  it  behoves  him  to 
use  a little  sober  judgment  on  his  own  account.  If  his  mischievous  passions 

^ Oliver  Heywood  (1825-92),  second  surviving  son  of  Sir  Benjamin,  took  over 
much  of  his  father’s  educational  and  charitable  work,  including  his  work  for  the 
Manchester  and  Miles  Platting  Mechanics’  Institutes.  He  afterwards  became  (1888) 
High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  and  the  first  honorary  freeman  of  Manchester,  and  his 
statue  now  stands  beside  that  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  Albert  Square.  See  Manchester 
Faces  and  Places,  vol.  I (1889-90),  pp.  33-7.  In  T.  Heywood’s  Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood  (Manchester  1888),  p.  188,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Sir  Benjamin 
to  Oliver’s  elder  brother  Percival,  advising  him  on  his  speech  at  the  Miles  Platting 
Institution  on  a similar  occasion  in  October,  1849. 
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have  to[o]  much  sway;  It  is  much  better  for  him  to  restrain  them  himself 
than  to  have  them  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  If  despondency, 
or  mere  apathy,  is  sinking  him;  It  is  much  better  to  rouse  himself  and 
encounter  his  difficulties  with  manly  courage,  than  to  be  roused  by  the 
unpleasant  labour  tests  of  the  poor  law  guardians.  The  poor  have  much 
to  endure,  but  they  cannot  be  efficaciously  helped  unless  they  co-operate 
heart  and  soul  with  their  helpers.  Benevolence  can  administer  temporary 
physical  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  or  destitution,  and  can  bring  the  means 
of  cleanliness,  healthful  recreation,  and  useful  information  within  easy 
reach  of  the  poorest  in  ordinary  times,  but  benevolence  cannot  always 
induce  people  to  make  use  of  these  means  and  much  of  the  intended  good 
is  therefore  lost.  To  those  of  my  friends,  young  men  especially,  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  and  are  anxious  to  see  better  days,  I 
wish  to  offer  a word  or  two  of  advice. 

First, — Sign  the  Total  Abstinence  Pledge. 

Second, — Take  a warm  bath  once  a week. 

Third, — Take  exercise  in  the  Public  Parks  as  often  as  you  have  an 
opportunity. 

If  you  only  do  these  three  things,  healthier  bodies,  easier  minds,  and 
brighter  visions  of  the  future,  will  be  your  certain  and  almost  immediate 
reward. 

Let  me  also  advise  you  to  become  members  of  a Mechanics’  Institution; 
that  in  Cooper  Street  is  certainly  superior  to  this  at  Miles  Platting.^  I 
would  therefore  advise  you  to  go  there,  if  you  have  the  means. 

A small  Institution  could  not  compete  with  a large  one  although  both 
were  alike  in  every  other  respect,  we  cannot  then,  reasonably  be  expected, 
in  this  building,  with  a subscription  of  only  two  shillings  per  quarter  for 
each  member,  to  compete  with  an  Institution  which  is  incomparably 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  County.  Deficient  means  do  not,  in  general 
estimation,  excuse  deficient  results.  The  best  exertions,  and  the  greatest 
sacrifices  that  man  can  make,  are  not  appreciated  unless  some  great 
object  is  strikingly  achieved. 

The  Miles  Platting  Institution  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  I am  pain- 
fully sensible  of  that.  It  is  however  deserving  of  much  better  support  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  than  it  has  hitherto  had,  for  although 
labouring  under  the  disadvantages  already  alluded  to,  it  has,  through  the 
munificence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  some  counterbalancing  advan- 
tages. We  have  no  rent  to  pay,  nor  coals  to  buy,  the  gas  rent  is  paid  for 
us,  and  many  other  favours  are  conferred  by  him.  Again,  we  have  many 
important  services  performed  gratuitously  by  Lecturers,  Teachers,  and 

1 Dr.  Mabel  Tylecote,  whose  book  on  the  Mechanics’  Institute  Movement  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  is  at  present  in  the  press,  informs  us  that  Winstanley  was  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  (in  Cooper  Street),  during  the  years 
1847-9,  He  subscribed  as  an  ‘Honorary  Member’,  i.e.  at  a minimum  subscription  of  a 
guinea  a year  as  distinct  from  the  working-class  subscription  of  5s. 
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others.  In  short  we  are  quite  in  a condition  to  give  our  members  a useful, 
though  necessarily  limited  education.  I shall  now  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  you  an  abstract  of  our  last  Annual  Report,  and  then  leave  you 
to  judge  for  yourselves  both  as  to  the  extent  of  our  means  and  our 
usefulness.* 

* The  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  is  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
Institution  [^Author's  Note].'^ 

Report  to  Sir  Benjamin 

[From  a letter  to  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  26  May,  1848] 

(ff.  177-9) 

The  Day  School  is  attended  by  43  boys  and  30  girls  belonging  to  the 
tenants,  and  by  54  boys  and  18  girls  belonging  to  other  people. ^ In  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  usually  taught,  we  have  now  introduced  singing.  The 
first  and  second  classes  are  learning  notes.  I think  it  better  that  you  should 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  school  by  an  examination  of  the  children  than 
by  any  representation  on  the  subject  made  by  myself.^ 

The  Sunday  School  was  in  a very  unsettled  state  from  the  first  of 
January  till  the  last  of  April,  owing  to  Mr.  Layhe  having  expelled  a 
Teacher  without  just  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  the  rest  of  the  teachers  who 
thought  they  should  have  a voice  and  a vote  in  the  matter,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  in  such  cases.  I attempted  to  restore  peace  and 
goodwill  by  mediation  but  Mr.  Layhe  was  quite  disinclined  to  recognise 
my  influence  and  I therefore  could  not  interpose  successfully  as  an  equal 

^ The  Minutes  and  the  Annual  Reports  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  report 
cited  above  for  1840.  The  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Union  of  Mechanics’  and  other  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  1849,  gives  a brief 
and  rather  dispiriting  account  of  the  Miles  Platting  Institution’s  progress  in  1848. 
The  library  had  now  grown  to  2,000  volumes,  but  membership  had  fallen  to  142 
(including  25  women),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tenants  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood 
were  permitted  to  send  one  member  of  each  family  free.  ‘Neither  the  Lectures  nor 
the  Evening  Classes  are  so  well  attended  as  they  should  be,’  says  the  Report.  ‘The 
young  people  in  the  neighbourhood  prefer  Tea  Parties  or  Balls  to  Education’  (pp.  21, 
26).  Eurther  statistical  details  of  the  Institution  may  be  found  in  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Libraries,  Report,  1849,  p.  313:  J.  W.  Hudson,  History  of  Adult  Education 
(London  1851),  p.  227;  and  Census  of  Great  Britain,  18 — Education:  England  and 
Wales  (1854),  p.  243.  Eor  later  history  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  16. 

2 In  1845,  when  William  Eleming,  M.D.,  reported  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  Manchester  schools,  there  were  only  80  pupils — 60  boys  and  20  girls.  He  reported 
that  the  ventilation  of  the  school  was  ‘as  good  as  doors  and  windows  can  make  it’, 
there  were  good  yards  for  playing,  and  separate  offices  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
percentage  absent  through  sickness  was  3 per  cent  (as  compared  with  the  Manchester 
average  of  about  5 per  cent) — Royal  Commission  on  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and 
Populous  Districts,  2nd  Report,  London  1845,  Appendix,  Part  H,  p.  98. 

^ A year  earlier  (26  April,  1847),  Heywood  had  written  to  his  son  Percival:  ‘The 
school  now  we  purpose  to  fit  after  the  Dukinfield  model,  a gallery  and  desks,  and  an 
assistant  teacher.  Winstanley  is  in  high  favour’ — T.  Heywood,  Memoir  of  Benjamin 
Heywood,  p.  170. 
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friend  to  both  parties.  I then  joined  the  teachers  and  wrote  a remonstrance 
to  Mr.  Layhe  which  five  sixths  of  them  signed  their  names  to,  and  which 
drew  a concession  from  him  but  did  not  settle  the  dispute.  I afterwards 
wrote  a brief  address  to  the  teachers  which  I read  in  his  presence  and  this 
brought  the  unpleasantness  to  a termination.  I can  furnish  you  with  the 
most  minute  particulars  of  the  whole  affair  if  you  wish  it.^ 

The  Mechanics’  Institution  is  going  on  much  as  usual.  A Cricket  Club 
has  been  established  in  connexion  with  it.  The  teacher  of  the  evening 
class  which  used  to  be  under  my  care  is  dead,  and  the  class  is  at  present 
taught  by  two  youths.  I think  it  is  likely  that  I shall  have  to  take  it 
again.  2 

[For  the  remainder  of  this  letter  see  helow,  p.  g8] 

Farewell  Address,  1849 

[This  address  by  Winstanley,  though  undated,  was  evidently  delivered 
at  the  close  of  1849,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary. 
He  did  not,  as  the  address  suggests,  cease  to  hold  office  in  the  Institute, 
but  continued  to  serve  it  as  President  or  Vice-President  for  a further  six 
years  (p.  26). 

The  address,  which  is  written  on  loose  sheets  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  MS.,  exists  in  two  versions,  of  which  one  occupies  8 pages,  the  other  7. 
Internal  evidence  suggests  that  the  longer  version,  which  we  have  called 
A,  was  the  original  draft.  The  other  version,  which  we  have  called  B, 
shows  interesting  revisions,  especially  in  the  passages  relating  to  Win- 
stanley’s  own  achievements.  We  have  printed  below  version  A.  Those 
passages  which  were  modified  in  B have  been  printed  in  italics,  the  modi- 
fied version  being  shown  in  a footnote.  A few  minor  variations  in  wording 
have  been  ignored.] 

Conclusion 

As  this,  in  all  proba[bi]lity,  is  the  last  Annual  Report  I shall  ever  read 
to  you,  having  made  up  my  mind  not  to  accept  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary 
againp  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  append  a few  sentences  to  it  on  my 
own  account.  I have  been  officially  connected  with  the  Institution  from 
its  commencement  until  now,  a period  of  Thirteen  years;  indeed,  fourteen 
and  a half  years,  for  the  nucleus  from  which  it  grew,  and  for  which  I held 
the  office  of  Secretary  f was  formed  a year  and  a half  before  the  building 

^ The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor  show  a steady  average  of  some 
350  scholars  at  the  Sunday  School  throughout  the  'forties,  with  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  that  number  in  actual  attendance. 

2 For  this  class  see  above,  p.  25. 

^ In  B these  words  are  struck  out  and  replaced  by:  being  about  to  retire  from  the 
offce  of  Honorary  Secretary. 

^ With  which  I was  connected.  B. 
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we  at  present  occupy  was  erected.  I of  course  allude  to  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Club  room,  at  the 
Hey  wood  Arms,  from  May  1834,  the  time  of  its  formation,  to  December 
1836,  when  it  was  broken  up.  The  originators  of  that  Society,  with  Sir 
Benjamin  Hey  wood’s  kind  permission,  made  a fresh  start  in  this  building, 
and,  having  enlarged  their  province,  they  assumed  the  title  of  Mechanics’ 
Institution. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  18 sy  till  the  end  of  1845,  a period  of  nine 
years  {excepting  two  short  intervals  which  were  filled  up  with  paid  teachers) 
I taught  the  elementary  class;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  during  the  first  three 
years  I held  the  office  of  Secretary.  In  the  fourth  year  I was  relieved  of  the 
Secretaryship  and  presented  with  a Testimonial.  In  the  fifth  year,  I was 
elected  Vice-President;  and  in  the  sixth.  President.  In  the  seventh  year,  I 
was  again  elected  President,  and  an  Honorary  Life  member. 

Every  honour  which  the  members  of  a Mechanics'  Institution  have  at 
their  disposal  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  In  the  eighth  year  I was  President 
and  in  the  ninth  a Director;  but,  in  these  two  years,  a few  of  the  directors  were 
not  on  amicable  terms  with  me.  I was,  however,  in  the  tenth  year,  elected  to  the 
office  of  Honorary  Secretary;  and,  in  the  eleventh,  twelvth  and  thirteenth  years , 
that  is,  up  to  the  year  just  ended,  to  the  same  office,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Let  us  now  suppose  my  long  services  to  have  been  remunerated  and  the 
Institution  to  have  been  debited  with  all  the  expences  it  has  involved  me  in; 
the  amount,  at  a moderate  estimate,  would  be  considerable;  but,  I can  truly 
say  that  hitherto,  neither  money  nor  honours  have  been  the  object  of  my 
pursuit. 

I can  well  remember  having  to  earn  my  living  by  that  ill  paid  occupation 
handloom  weaving,  and  Self  Culture  extricated  me  from  it.  I yet  feel,  and 
sometimes  poignantly,  the  disadvantage  of  my  acquirements  being  too  scant 
and  unpolished.'^  Experience  has  taught  me  that  even  ‘a  little  learning  is  a 
good'^  thing’,  when  properly  applied;  but,  it  has  also  taught  me  that  much 
learning  and  refinement  too,  are  sometimes  requisite  for  working  men. 
These  lessons,  taught  me  by  experience,  a dear  school,  combined  with  a natural 
disposition  to  be  useful  to  the  class  which  gave  me  being,  has  induced  my  con- 
sent to  prolong  my  services  to  the  Institution  at  great  inconvenience  to  myself. 
To  be  classed  among  those  who  have  striven  to  improve  Miles  Platting  has 
been  the  object  of  my  ambition,  and  occasional  evidences  that  efforts  in  which 
I have  taken  part  have  produced  satisfactory  results  is  the  only  reward  I have 
ever  looked  for. 

I must  now  confess  that  efforts  of  this  kind  have  become  irksome  to  me. 
They  falsify  my  position  in  Society  and  absorb  more  time  than  I can  fairly 
call  my  own.  Every  year  brings  me  less  and  less  leisure.  I am  now,  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  committed  with  an  undertaking  requiring  most 

^ My  connexion  with  the  Institution  has  been  a close  one  as  well  as  a long  one  and 
I have  always  done  my  best  for  it.  B.  2 Italics  in  original. 
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diligent  attention,  the  Baths  and  Washhouses.  These  will  always  he  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  until  I see  them  well  established,  self  supporting,  and 
arranged  in  every  detail  as  perfectly  as  they  can  he.^ 

The  class  of  people  for  whose  particular  benefit  this  Institution  was 
established,  are  exposed  to  many  conflicting  and  pernicious  influences, 
and  occasionally  to  severe  hardships 

The  evils  of  excessive  competition  for  labour,  low  wages,  unreasonable 
employers.  Relentless  creditors  and  licensed  vitiating  [szc]  houses;  are 
very  much  aggravated  by  the  fallacious  hopes  which  are  sometimes 
raised  by  distinguished  public  men.  These  evils  are  the  root  of  others 
which  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  dangerous  citizens  and  rehelliously 
disposed  subjects'?  and  which  reduce  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  to  a 
state  of  biting  poverty  and  desperation. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this,  we  see  numbers  of  young  men,  who  are 
equally  exposed  to  all  these  baneful  influences,  gradually  rising  to  a 
better  position;  which  proves,  after  all,  that  a man's  circumstances, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  his  own 
acts  and  deeds. 

Every  class,  from  Peers  to  Paupers,  have  their  leaders  who  exercise  a large 
influence^  over  the  lives  and  conduct  of  those  who  blindly  follow  them: 
and  the  sinking  of  some  persons  and  the  rising  of  others,  from  the  same 
starting  point,  may  often  be  justly  attributed  to  the  influence  their 
respective  leaders  have  exercised  over  them. 

If  the  working  classes  will  have  leaders  it  behooves  them  to  he  very  careful 
indeed  in  the  choice  of  them.'^ 

I am  well  aware  that  the  working  classes  are  unjustly  dealt  with?  in 
many  ways;  But,  I am  also  sensible  that  they  have  many  stanch  friends 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  among  Employers  and  among  themselves: 
friends  who  labour  heart  and  soul  for  their  weal;  and  if  only  they  could  be 
made  to  see  “The  naked  truth.  The  real  guid  and  ill",®  and  were  as  ready  to 
appreciate  what  is  done  for  their  benefit  as  they  are  sensitive  to  matters 
which  they  conceive  to  be  wrong,  I am  strongly  persuaded  that  the 
number  of  their  real  friends  would  rapidly  increase. 

Every  separate  grade  of  society  looks  at  the  mighty  heavings  of  the 
nation  from  a different  point  of  view;  and  hence  movements,  which  to 
some  minds  appear  to  be  Heaven  directed  to  others  have  the  appearance 
of  being  Hellish','’  and  this  does  not  proceed  from  one  class  of  men  being 

^ And,  this  belief  combined  with  a natural  disposition  to  help  others  to  help  themselves 
has  induced  me  to  make  many  an  effort  at  great  inconvenience  to  myself:  but,  I must  now 
confess  that  efforts  of  this  kind  have  become  burdensome  to  me,  inasmuch  as  they  absorb 
more  time  than  I can  fairly  call  my  own  and  interfere  rather  seriously  with  other  duties.  B. 

^ Disorderly  citizens  and  discontented  subjects.  B. 

^ Every  class  has  its  leaders  who  exercise  a wonderful  influence.  B. 

* Men  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  leaders.  B. 

® Improperly  treated.  B. 

• The  quotation  is  from  Robert  Burns,  Epistle  to  Davie.  ’ Very  wicked.  B. 
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less  conscientious  then  another.  I believe  that  zealous  men  of  all  parties 
are  generally  conscientious. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  almost  innumerable  sects  of  Christians, 
and  to  others  who  reject  Christianity  altogether,  what  an  endless  diversity 
of  opinions  are  presented  to  our  view;  and  here  again  we  find  that  men, 
whose  conscientiousness  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  are  sometimes 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  each  other. 

1 give  full  credit  to  every  party  and  sect  for  meaning  well;  but  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  all  of  them,  at  least  all  who  strive  unseasonably  to  make 
proselytes,  are  by  far  too  opinionated  and  uncharitable. 

The  conclusion  I draw  from  these  premises  is  that  Political,  Religious, 
and  Anti-religious  questions  ought  never  to  he  broached  in  this,  or  any  other 
Mechanics  Institution.'^ 

We  generally  believe  that  sectarianism  impedes  the  progress  of  popular 
education  and  we  are  therefore  bound  by  our  own  belief,  if  there  were  no 
stronger  reasons,  not  to  propagate  isms  of  any  kind  here,  for  that  is 
sectarianism. 2 

Let  the  Institution  be  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  all  parties  and  all 
classes. 

Let  nothing  he  introduced  that  can  tend  to  divide  the  members;^  and, 
limited  though  your'^  powers  as  educators  may  be,  you^  may  still  have  the 
merit  of  giving,  as  far  as  you^  can,  an  Unsectarian  Education. 

If  these  admonitory  hints  have  the  desired  effect  the  Institution  may 
be  carried  on  without  me  holding  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  as 
creditably  perhaps'^  as  it  hitherto  has  been:  but  if  they  are  disregarded,  it 
needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  it  will,  ere  long,  go  down 
and  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been. 

Although  retiring  from  active  service  I have  the  welfare  of  the  Institu- 
tion at  heart  still;  and  I therefore  most  earnestly  desire  that  the  future 
Directors  will  endeavour  to  exercise  their  conductive  power  so  as  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  those  generous  friends  upon  whose  countenance  and 
support  the  very  existance  of  the  Institution  mainly  depends.  They  will 

^ Political  and  religious  topicks,  and  also  topicks  which  are  adverse  to  religion,  shall 
all  he  carefully  avoided  in  this  and  every  other  Mechanics'  Institution. 

There  is  another  point  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  a brief  hint.  I would  not  let  dancing 
have  too  prominent  a place  in  the  amusements  of  these  institutions:  and  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  I consent  to  a Party  being  kept  up  until  after  12  o’clock  at  night; 
indeed,  I think  that,  as  a general  rule,  ii  o’clock  is  quite  late  enough.  B. 

Politics  and  controversial  theology  were  commonly  excluded  from  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  advanced  here.  The  exclusion  was,  as  pointed 
out  by  T.  Coates,  Report  of  the  State  of  Literary  Scientific  and  Mechanics’  Institutions 
(London  1841),  pp.  24-35,  one  of  the  factors  which  discouraged  the  ordinary  working 
man  from  attending. 

2 This  paragraph  is  struck  out  in  A and  omitted  in  B.  The  italics  are  in  the 
original. 

® Let  it  be  a perfectly  neutral  ground  where  all  can  comfortably  meet.  B. 

4 Our.  B.  5 We.  B.  e We.  B. 

’ Omitted  in  B. 
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have  a sufficiently  wide  field  to  work  in,  and  it  is  my  fervent  wish  that 
they  may  keep  within  its  proper  boundary. 

With  sincere  goodwill  towards  everyone  of  you,  I now  tender  my 
resignation.'^ 

D.  Winstanley. 

^ Conclude  my  labours  as  Honorary  Secretary.  B. 


III.  HOUSING  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 

Rents  1837-40  (ff.  24-7) 

This  statement  shows  that  the  rent  collected  increased  every  quarter 
from  March  1837,  to  December  1838,  and  the  defalcation  in  1839  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hardness  of  the  times. ^ Things  have  been  a little 
better  this  summer  and  the  amount  collected  has  increased  in  proportion 
and  a farther  improvement  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a more 
rigorous  conduct  towards  the  Tenants.  How  my  work  stands  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  my  predecessor  I know  not  but  a sensible  improvement 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  since  I first  commenced.  To  collect  rents 
satisfactorily  in  these  days  is  no  easy  matter,  for  when  work  is  plentiful 
wages  are  not  remuneratory  and  work  people  in  consequence  are  generally 
very  poor,  we  may  however  collect  more  than  we  hitherto  have  done.  But 
our  aim  being  to  improve  the  Tenants  as  well  as  the  Property  how  both 
can  best  be  accomplished  is  what  we  have  to  consider.  Unlimited  indul- 
gence in  any  case  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  improvement  of  either. 
It  often  teaches  people  to  be  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  others  who 
might  by  good  management  provide  for  themselves,  and  worse  than  that 
in  effect  it  offers  a premium  to  the  best  counterfeiters  of  indigence.  When 
I meet  with  families  whose  distresses  are  obvious,  I would  be  lenient  with 
them  for  a time,  and  would  also  procure  charitable  aid  for  them  if  their 
necessities  required  it.  But  entering  into  nice  investigations  where  the 
cases  are  at  all  doubtful,  or  allowing  people  to  occupy  houses  quarter  after 
quarter  which  they  cannot  pay  the  rent  of,  I object  to,  because  by  so 
doing  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  imposition.  Charging  from  three  pence  to 
four  pence  per  week  less  than  the  regular  rent  for  one  cottage  in  Ash 
Street,  three  in  Fir  Street,  and  one  in  Willow  Street,  has  been  attended 
with  bad  consequences.  No  Tenant  thinks  it  fare  that  he  should  pay  more 
than  his  next  door  neighbour  for  the  same  conveniences.  A general  and 
uniform  reduction  of  the  rents  I would  recommend,  and  I don’t  think  we 
should  loose  by  it,  because  then,  the  Tenants  knowing  that  they  could  not 
meet  with  other  cottages  equally  cheap  would  not  like  to  risk  being  ejected 
for  non-payment.  It  would  be  at  once  a proper  and  acceptable  reward  for 

1 The  years  1837-42  were  a period  of  world-wide  trade  depression.  The  slump 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1836,  and  after  a slight  recovery  in  1838,  set  in  again  with 
increasing  severity,  to  reach  its  climax  in  1842.  The  distress  in  Manchester  was  acute, 
especially  among  the  handloom  weavers.  See  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Local  Reports 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  England  (1842),  p.  328; 
J.  Adshead,  Distress  in  Manchester  (London  1842);  L.  Faucher,  Manchester  in  1844 
(Manchester  1844),  pp.  145  sqq.;  Ministry  to  the  Poor,  Annual  Reports. 

James  Spencer,  of  12,  Sycamore  Street,  a weaver  of  ginghams  and  jaconets,  was 
Vice-President  of  a Manchester  weavers’  committee  which  presented  evidence  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Handloom  Weavers  [Reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Part  V,  1840,  pp.  578-600). 
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Abstract  of  Rents  from  the  24  June  iSjy,  to  the  2g  September  1840  for  104  Cottages 
in  Boardman  Square  belonging  to  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Winstanley  effected  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  proportion  of  rent  collected' 
and  that  the  proportion  rose  from  less  than  half  the  rent  due  in  June,  1837,  to  nearly  90  per  cent  by  September,  1840.  Over  this 
period,  however,  a vast  sum  was  forgiven  in  arrears,  and  the  total  arrears,  ;^i,650  15s.  C)d.  in  1837,  still  stood  at  ^1,468  75.  in 
1840.  For  the  actual  rents  see  below,  and  for  the  general  character  of  the  estate  above.  Introduction,  pp.  6-1 1. 


Statistics  of  Tenants 

(ff.  28-41) 
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® In  these  tables  the  term  ‘weaver’  must  be  taken  to  mean  a handloom  weaver  (usually  of  cotton)  working  in  his  own  home;  ‘journeyman’  means  a journeyman  handloom  weaver 
The  average  number  of  persons  per  house  is  just  over  5,  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  in  any  one  house  is  ii— parents,  8 children,  and  i journeyman  (No.  6,  Ash  Stree 
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good  Tenants  and  combined  with  a little  rigour  in  the  collecting  would 
facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  bad  ones.  Giving  Dinners  indiscrimin- 
ately at  Christmas  has  a tendency  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  I judge 
right  it  has  been  given  as  a Christmas  treat  to  poor  tenants.  The  well  dis- 
posed know  how  to  receive  it,  and  feel  grateful  for  it.  It  does  them  good. 
But  not  so  with  the  undeserving.  They  are  more  likely  to  receive  it  as  a 
proof  that  you  are  satisfied  with  what  they  pay,  or,  after  having  had  it 
a few  times,  as  a right  which  justly  belongs  to  them.  I would  give  Christmas 
Dinners  to  those  only  who  pay  their  rent  in  full. 

After  three  and  a half  years  of  practical  experience  as  collector  of 
rents,  and  a great  deal  of  thought  as  to  how  the  Property  and  the  Tenants 
may  be  improved,  I come  to  this  conclusion.  That  for  a collector  of  Rents 
to  assume  the  duties  of  a visitor  of  the  Poor  among  his  Tenants,  any 
farther  than  by  encouraging  those  who  already  show  a disposition  to  do 
right  is  injudicious,  and  that  the  only  plan  for  collecting  rents  successfully 
is  this.  Be  determined  to  have  it. 

The  number  of  tenants  in  1837  and  in  1840  classified  according  to  the 
country  to  which  they  belongd 


1837 

1840 

English 

80 

English 

79 

Irish 

22 

Irish 

23 

Scotch 

2 

104 

Scotch 

2 

104 

The  number  of  Journeymen  weavers  in  1837  and  in  1840  classified 
according  to  the  country  to  which  they  belong:^ 


^ Neither  this  nor  the  succeeding  table  tallies  exactly  with  the  figures  given  in 
the  rental  above  (pp.  70-1).  The  latter  does  not  give  the  nationalities  of  the  tenants 
in  1837,  but  for  1840  shows  79  English  (counting  the  shopkeeper  twice),  23  Irish,  and 
2 Scotch.  For  journeymen  the  rental  shows  49  English,  46  Irish  and  2 Scotch  in  1837, 
33  English,  39  Irish  and  i Scotch  in  1840.  The  discrepancy  in  the  figures  for  1837  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  phrase  ‘can’t  tell’  which  occurs  in  3 instances;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  1840  is  not  susceptible  of  this  explanation,  and  suggests  that  these 
tables  were  drawn  up  independently  of  the  rental,  perhaps  earlier  in  1840. 

2 Cf.  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Pendleton,  1838  (Manchester  1839),  p.  8,  note:  ‘Of  338  adult  handloom  weavers 
and  winders  only  4 were  Irish,  while  in  Manchester,  probably  nearly  half  the  adult 
weavers  belong  to  that  country.  By  a return  obtained  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  from 
74  houses  containing  looms  in  Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  it  appears  that  31  houses 
contained  51  looms,  worked  by  members  of  the  family;  and  that  in  43  houses,  con- 
taining 137  looms  (127  of  which  were  in  work)  41  were  worked  by  members  of  the 
family,  and  86  by  journeymen;  of  these  86,  44  were  English,  41  Irish,  and  i Scotch.’ 

From  the  similarity  of  the  figures,  it  seems  probable  that  these  statistics  were 
provided  by  Winstanley,  or  at  any  rate  relate  to  the  same  group  of  houses.  His  figures 
in  the  rental  above  show  journeymen  living  in  40  houses  in  1837,  35  in  1840.  His 
figures  for  tenant  weavers  show  a much  higher  proportion  of  English — 43  as  against 
18  Irish  and  i Scotch. 

By  the  year  1836  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  working-class  population  of  Manchester 
was  Irish — Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
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1837 

1840 

English 

58 

English 

38 

Irish 

47 

Irish 

40 

Scotch 

2 

107 

Scotch 

I 

79 

The  number  of  tenants  classified  according  to  their  employment  in  the 
year  1840:^ 

62  Hand  loom  Weavers 

2 Warehousemen 

3 Factory  Hands 

3 Colliers 

3 Hatters 

3 Smiths  & Hammermen 
76  Carried  Forward 

Six  hand  loom  weavers,  Tenants,  have  left  that  employment  since  the 
year  1837. 

6 of  the  Tenants  are  between  70  and  80  years  of  age 

23  of  the  Tenants  are  between  60  and  70  years  of  age 

26  of  the  Tenants  are  between  50  and  60  years  of  age 

28  of  the  Tenants  are  between  40  and  50  years  of  age 

19  of  the  Tenants  are  between  30  and  40  years  of  age 

2 of  the  Tenants  are  between  20  and  30  years  of  age 

104 

There  are  15  Widows  and  4 Widowers  among  the  Tenants. 

Nine  out  of  every  Ten  of  the  wives  of  the  tenants  work  at  home  and  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  winding  bobbins  for  hand  loom  weavers  or  in  house 
work.  One  out  of  every  Ten  work  out  chiefly  in  Factories. 

The  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  Tenants  are  85  Males  and 
1 13  Females  who  work  and  84  including  both  sexes  to[o]  young  to  work. 
Altogether  282  being  equal  to  2^  to  each  family. ^ 

Classes  in  an  Extensive  Manufacturing  District  (Manchester  1836),  p.  vi.  Cf.  A. 
Redford,  Labour  Migration  in  England,  1800-50  (Manchester  1926),  chap.  IX.  In 
Miles  Platting,  according  to  the  inquiry  made  for  James  Heywood  in  1837,  the 
proportion  was  a little  higher  (37  heads  of  families  out  of  176  surveyed) — below. 
Appendix  II. 

^ Here  again  the  figures  given  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  table  above 
(pp.  70-1),  which  lists  only  103  tenants  (one  shopkeeper  occupying  two  houses), 
and  includes  4 warehousemen,  only  2 factory  hands,  and  only  22  sundry  trades 
(including  2 without  occupation).  In  the  larger  group  of  families,  probably  including 
Winstanley’s  group,  surveyed  for  James  Heywood  in  1837  {loc.  cit.),  the  occupations 
recorded  are  very  similar,  the  largest  group  being  the  handloom  weavers  (102  out 
of  176  heads  of  families). 

2 The  small  number  of  children  per  family  is  clearly  related  to  the  high  average 
age  of  the  tenants  as  indicated  in  the  previous  table. 


76  Brought  Forward 
2 Dyers 
2 Police-men 
24  Sundry  trades 
104  Total  number  of  Tenants. 
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They  are  employed  as  follows 

20  Males  and  5 Females  Total  25  are  hand  loom  weavers 
10  Males  and  27  Females  Total  37  are  Power  loom  weavers^ 

57  are  Silk  and  Cotton  winders 
55  Males  and  24  Females  Total  79  Sundry  trades 

84  Too  young  to  work 
282 


Of  104  cottages  in  and  about  Boardman  Square 


19 

Let 

for 

3/10 

per 

week 

16 

Let 

for 

3/8 

per 

week 

22 

Let 

for 

3/6 

per 

week 

24 

Let 

for 

3/5 

per 

week 

3 
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for 

3/2 
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week 

2 

Let 

for 

2/10 

per 

week 

I 

Lets  for  2/8 

per 

week 

16 

Let 

for 

2/6 

per 

week 

II 

Let 

for 

2/5 

per 

week 

104 


The  nominal  rent  of  these  104 
cottages  aggregated  is  £16  i8s.  -^d. 
per  week  or  £879  9s.  od.  per  year. 
The  Public  House,  sign  of  the  Hey- 
wood  Arms,  Lets  for  -£6^  per  year 
and  the  three  shops  let  for  ;fi6  per 
year  each  or  £48  per  year. 


The  nominal  rent  of  the  whole  estate  including  104  Cottages  3 Shops 
I Public  House  and  16  plots  of  land  which  brings  a yearly  chief  rent  of 
£212  os.  6d.  is  £1207  9s.  6d. 

From  25  March  1837  to  the  29th.  September  1840 


16  Tenants 

paid  their  rent  in  full 

6 

paid  3/6  and  upwards 

32 

paid  3/-  and  up[w]ards 

26 

paid  2/6  and  upwards 

35 

paid  2/-  and  upwards 

21 

paid  1/6  and  upwards 

13 

paid  i/-  and  upwards 

10 

paid  less  than  i/- 

159 

25  ejected  159  — 55  = ^04 
30  Removed 


55 


16  Tenants 

paid  in  full 

52 

paid  I and  upwards 

68 

paid  J and  upwards 

paid  less  than  J 

159 

25  Ejected 
30  Removed 

55 

104 


^ It  will  be  noted  that  although  there  were  no  power-loom  weavers  among  the 
parents,  there  were  more  power-loom  weavers  than  handloom  weavers  among  the 
children.  Power-loom  weaving  was  at  this  period  done  mainly  by  women  or  children, 
and  though  the  weavers  for  the  most  part  did  their  utmost  to  avoid  sending  their 
children  into  the  slavery  of  the  mills  they  were  often  forced  by  poverty  to  do  so, 
Cf.  J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond,  The  Town  Labourer  (London  1917),  1949  edn.,  vol.  I, 
pp.  43-5;  The  Skilled  Labourer  (London  1919),  p.  71. 


The  Rent  collected  by  John  Wilson  from  March  25,  1833,  to  December  25,  1836,  compared  with  the 
Rent  collected  by  David  Winstanley  from  March  25,  183^,  to  December  25,  1840,  for  the  104 

cottages  in  Boardman  Square. 
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Address  to  the  Tenants 

(ff.  57-60) 

Address  to  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood's  Tenants  written  by  David  Winstanley 
in  the  Month  of  September  1841.^ 

Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart,  your  Landlord  has  instructed  me  to  lay 
out  a sum  of  money  in  Linens  Flannels  Calicoes  and  other  goods  and  sell 
them  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price.  Every  article  must  be  paid  for  in 
advance  either  in  one  sum  or  by  small  weekly  instalments  as  suits  your 
convenience.  Goods  will  be  delivered  and  Money  received  at  my  home 
3 Fir  Street  every  Saturday  evening  from  Six  to  Ten  o’clock. 

Thus  you  will  be  enabled  to  get  a single  yard  of  cloth  as  cheap  as  the 
shopkeeper  can  who  buys  a hundred  pounds  worth  at  a time  and  if  you 
avail  yourselves  of  the  advantage  now  of  [sfc]  offered  to  you  coals  and  other 
articles  of  general  use  will  be  purchased  at  the  cheapest  rate  and  sold  to 
you  in  like  manner. 

You  are  not  to  consider  this  as  charity  but  as  a privilege  which  every 
tenant  will  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  for  six  months  beginning  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  November  and  ending  on  the  last  Saturday  in  April  1842. 

We  know  that  your  earnings  are  small  and  we  wish  to  help  you  but  we 
cannot  do  so  without  your  cooperation  for  by  our  plan  we  can  only  help 
those  that  help  themselves. 

I should  feel  strongly  tempted  to  offer  some  advice  to  you  but  advice 
on  domestic  economy  is  seldom  well  received.  Suppose  the  earnings  of  a 
whole  family  to  be  no  more  than  Ten  shillings  a week  and  I should  venture 
to  give  them  rules  for  laying  it  out  inallproba[bi]lity  they  would  infer  that 
I considered  Ten  shillings  a week  enough  for  them,  and  I have  met  with 
some  who  imagine  that  if  they  lived  upon  half  their  earnings  the  other  half 
would  be  taken  by  their  employers,  in  other  words  that  frugality  tends  to 
the  reduction  of  wages. 

Wages  are  sadly  to[o]  low  and  many  causes  have  contributed  to  make 
them  so,  but  frugality  on  the  part  of  the  operative  is  not  one  of  those 
causes.  The  steady  workman  who  takes  care  of  what  he  earns  can  stand 
up  for  his  wages  much  better  than  a spendthrift. 

1 ‘In  1841  and  1842,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  became  still  more 
deplorable.  . . . Soups  were  distributed  daily  at  six  in  the  morning;  and  such  was  the 
craving  of  hunger,  that  numbers  were  to  be  seen  wandering  about  the  places  of 
distribution  several  hours  before  the  opening.  . . . Some  families  lived  upon  the 
parings  of  potatoes — others  upon  three  or  four  shillings  per  week,  which  one  of  the 
children  managed  to  earn’ — Faucher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147-8.  The  Ministry  to  the  Poor  was 
active  in  visiting  and  relieving  poor  families;  during  1841/2  over  3,000  soup  tickets 
were  distributed  and  about  100  families  assisted  with  clothing  and  bedding — H.  E. 
Perry,  A Century  of  Liberal  Religion  and  Philanthropy  in  Manchester  (Manchester 
1933),  p.  17.  Cf.  J.  Adshead,  Distress  in  Manchester  (London  1842),  pp.  28-9;  Ministry 
to  the  Poor,  Annual  Reports 
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When  our  wages  are  not  sufficient  for  our  reasonable  wants  it  becomes 
desirable  that  we  should  earn  more  but  as  we  have  not  always  the  power 
of  doing  this  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  submit  to  the  alternative  of 
leaving  some  of  our  wants  unsatisfied.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  interest  to  go  without  those  things  first  which  we  can  best  spare. 
If  we  cannot  get  drink  without  pinching  ourselves  or  our  families  of  food 
we  ought  to  be  without  it. 

In  times  like  the  present  it  behoves  us  to  manage  our  home  affairs 
with  great  care,  and  not  increase  the  distress  which  low  wages  and  dear 
provisions  bring  upon  us  by  any  improvidence  or  neglect  of  our  own.  I 
will  not  presume  to  advise  you  on  the  choice  of  your  food.  I shall  be  glad 
however  to  give  advice  on  that  subject  to  those  who  wish  it. 

What  I would  most  particularly  urge  upon  your  attention  now  is  the 
importance  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  every  penny  that  comes  in  and 
goes  out.  I have  done  so  with  advantage  to  myself  and  so  may  you  if  you 
try  it. 

When  we  look  into  our  family  account  book  and  compare  the  prices  of 
those  articles  bought  at  the  best  hand  and  with  ready  money  with  the 
prices  of  similar  articles  bought  on  credit,  and  when  we  look  over  several 
expenses  that  might  have  been  spared  without  any  inconvenience  being 
felt,  we  learn  a useful  lesson  the  truth  and  utility  of  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  neither  can  we  impute  improper  motives  to  our  instructors  for  we 
thus  become  our  own  instructors. 

Our  family  account  book  however  says  nothing  about  our  health  unless 
perchance  we  have  some  items  in  it  for  physick.  Now  as  sickness  is  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  a poor  family  and  is  frequently 
brought  on  by  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  health  I shall  mention  one  thing 
which  is  very  much  neglected  but  which  is  very  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  if  we  wish  to  preserve  sound  and  perfect  health  and  that  is  Attention 
to  the  state  of  the  skin. 

(See  guide  to  health  by  S.G.)^ 


Relief  of  Poor  Tenants 

(ff.  61-5) 

Copy  of  a Letter  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart. 

Manchester  October  16,  1841. 

Sir,  our  scheme  for  supplying  the  Tenants  with  drapery  goods  at  prime 
cost  has  been  in  operation  since  the  18*^-  of  September  and  so  far  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  much  good  may  be  done  in  this  way.  When  it  was 


^ We  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  this  work. 
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first  resolved  that  we  should  try  this  experiment  I felt  at  a loss  how  to 
communicate  our  plan  to  the  Tenants  lest  some  of  them  should  withhold 
their  rent  or  take  it  into  their  heads  to  lay  it  out  with  us,  for  a considerable 
portion  of  them  certainly  do  seem  to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
should  expect  no  rent  from  them  if  we  knew  the  real  state  of  their  circum- 
stances. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  acts  of  kindness  towards  poor 
Tenants  should  ever  increase  the  difficulty  of  collecting  rents  from  them. 

My  first  idea  was  that  an  address  explanatory  of  the  scheme  might 
be  got  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  this  evil  but  as  you  felt  rather 
scrupulous  about  the  address  being  printed  I concluded  upon  reading  the 
substance  of  it  to  about  a dozen  of  our  best  Tenants  at  their  own  houses 
and  leaving  them  to  make  it  known  to  the  rest  and  this  latter  plan  has 
succeeded  very  well.  They  all  know  of  it  now  and  many  of  them  have 
begun  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  first  purchasers  were  some  of  our  best 
Tenants,  and  they  being  people  of  careful  habits  would  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  it  save  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices; 
however  they  are  much  pleased  with  that.  They  take  their  bargains  home 
and  show  them  to  their  less  provident  neighbours  who  begin  and  tell  how 
much  more  they  have  paid  for  similar  articles  (bought  on  credit  of  course, 
probably  from  some  travelling  Scotchman,  for  I very  frequently  see  these 
fellows  in  the  neighbourhood).  Thus  begins  a conversation  that  must  be 
followed  by  beneficial  results.  If  we  can  only  cause  provident  and  im- 
provident neighbours  who  in  other  respects  are  equals,  to  talk  together 
about  the  laying  out  of  their  earnings  we  shall  gain  an  important  point. 
The  good  done  in  this  way  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  already.  I have 
extended  the  benefit  of  the  s[c]heme  to  the  Sunday  school  Clothing  Fund, 
which  has  caused  an  increase  of  members. 

You  instructed  me  to  lay  out  about  Ten  Pounds  but  I very  soon  found 
that  with  so  small  a sum  I could  not  buy  goods  in  sufficient  variety  for  the 
purpose.  I have  therefore  laid  out  upwards  of  Sixty  Pounds.  I have  sold 
about  Fourteen  Pounds  worth  of  goods,  you  shall  see  my  account  books 
and  invoices  when  you  return. 

With  respect  to  a Coal  Fund  I cannot  yet  see  my  way  into  it.  We 
should  have  to  supply  them  in  smaller  quantities  than  we  thought  of. 
John  Whooley  Coal  Master  of  Duckinfield  has  erected  a pair  of  scales  at 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  coal  pits  to  secure  the  custom  of  the  poor  in  that 
neighbourhood  who  give  him  Four  pence  for  a cwt.,  whereas  if  they  bought 
Four  cwt.  the  quantity  that  comes  out  of  the  pit  in  one  tub  they  would 
get  them  for  Thirteen  pence. 

If  our  Tenants  could  afford  to  lay  by  One  shilling  weekly  towards  a 
load  then  we  might  bargain  with  some  respectable  coal  dealer  for  about 
200  Tons  to  be  laid  down  at  their  houses  a load  together,  but  to  supply 
them  by  the  single  cwt.  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a coal  yard  and 
employ  a man  and  this  would  be  to[o]  expensive  for  a temporary  affair. 
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However  I will  continue  to  think  about  it  and  if  I can  hit  upon  a plan 
that  will  answer  I will  write  to  you  again. 

Your  Obedient  servant, 

David  Winstanley. 

David  Winstanley  in  account  with  the  Scheme  for  supplying  the 
Tenants  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart,  with  food  at  less  than  cost  price 
for  Five  weeks  beginning  on  Saturday  the  8^^!-  of  January  1842  and  ending 
on  Saturday  the  5*^-  of  February  1842. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Dr.  Receipts 

Disbursements 

Cr. 

329  Meal  Tickets  @ i /- 

16 

9 

0 

327  Pecks  of  Meal  at  1/4 

21 

16 

0 

343  Potatoe  Tickets  @ 6d 

8 

II 

6 

342  Scores  of  Potatoes  at  8 

1 1 

8 

0 

31 1 Bacon  Tickets  @ i/- 

15 

II 

0 

194  Two  lbs.  Bacon  at  1/4 

12 

18 

8 

197  Coal  Tickets  @ i/- 

9 

17 

0 

117  do.  1/3 

7 

6 

3 

Total 

50 

8 

6 

197  Two  Cwts.  Coal  i /2 

II 

9 

10 

Balance  to  D.  Winstanley 

14 

19 

3 

2 Meal,  Cash^  returned 

2 

0 

I Potatoes  Cash  returned 

6 

1180 

1180  Printing  Tickets 

6 

6 

65 

7 

9 

65 

7 

9 

On  Saturday  the  12  February  1842  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart, 
presented  me  with  Ten  Pounds  in  consideration  of  my  services  in  the  work 
of  relei ving  his  poor  Tenants.  He  also  advanced  my  salary  from  Eighty 
Pounds  a year  to  Ninety  Pounds  for  the  present  year  and  to  One  Hundred 
Pounds  a year  commencing  on  the  First  of  January  1843. 

At  a meeting  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood’s  Tenants  held  in  the  Miles 
Platting  Mechanics’  Institution  on  Tuesday  Evening  15  February  1842  the 
following  amongst  other  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Winstanley  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  the  School  and  for 
his  zeal  in  carrying  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood’s  benevolent  intentions  towards 
the  Tenants  into  effect. 

Moved  by  Mr.  John  Bee. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fielding. 

That  the  Thanks  of  the  meeting  be  also  given  to  Mrs.  Winstanley  for 
the  readiness  with  which  she  has  concurred  in  promoting  the  Accommoda- 
tion and  interests  of  the  Tenants. 

Moved  by  Mr.  R.  Hardin. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Nield. 

The  Rev.  John  Layhe,  Minister  of  the  Poor,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  from  him  I received  the  resolutions  as  above  copied.^ 

1 MS.  Casch. 

2 Samuel  Fielding  was  a warehouseman,  down  in  the  rental  of  1840  as  living  at 
I,  Elm  Street;  Richard  Hardin  (7,  Poplar  Street)  and  William  Nield  (5,  Back  Lime 
Street)  were  weavers;  and  John  Bee  was  probably  a son  of  Elizabeth  Bee,  winder,  of 
9,  Poplar  Street.  For  Rev.  John  Layhe,  see  above,  p.  47,  note. 
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Building  Operations 

(ff.  76-8) 

Ten  Cottages  on  the  left  hand  side  of  Elm  Street  Oldham  Rd.  Man- 
chester belonging  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart,  were  built  by  Marma- 
duke  Burnell  Joiner  and  Builder  for  Sir  B.  and  the  work  was  superintended 
by  D.  Winstanley. 

The  estimate  for  building  them  according  to  the  original  Plans  & 
Specification  was  £1130.  Extras  to  the  value  of  £26  11s.  before  the 
work  was  commenced  were  agreed  to  and  other  extras  to  the  value  of 
£35  9^-  were  also  done,  making  the  Total  cost  £1192  os.  od. 

Edward  Corbett  Architect  &c.  of  48  Pall  Mall  Manchester^  was  em- 
ployed to  inspect  them  after  they  were  finished,  the  following  is  a verbatim 
Copy  of  his  report. 

To  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart. 

Agreeably  to  thy  request  to  me  through  Mr.  Langton  Esqr.^  I have 
inspected  the  Ten  houses  built  in  Elm  Street  Oldham  Road  and  though 
I cannot  now  very  certainly  speak  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
main  Timbers  &c.  yet  so  far  as  I can  judge  the  whole  are  finished  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  Brickwork  is  good.  The  Mason’s  work  with  good 
materials  but  in  some  respects  inferior  workmanship  to  that  described 
in  the  specification.  There  is  also  a little  Exception  to  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  Window  head  Stones,  Slating  &c.  good.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  not 
satisfactory.  Some  parts  of  the  joinering  and  all  the  plastering  being  very 
rough  indeed.  The  paint  is  so  very  roughly  laid  on  as  to  appear  very  bad 
though  both  in  Plastering  and  Painting  Work  and  not  Material  is  faulty. 

On  the  whole  I should  think  it  perfectly  reasonable  that  Eifteen  Pounds 
should  be  deducted  for  the  deficient  works  above  stated  and  some  others 
not  fairly  done  but  to[o]  minute  to  particularise  in  this  report. 

1 went  to  the  buildings  early  in  the  week  and  pointed  out  to  the  builder 
some  things  requiring  emendation;  he  has  but  partially  done  them. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  few  things  which  were  not  included 
in  the  Specification  and  which  are  executed  and  not  charged  in  the  extra 

^ Edward  Corbett  was  a well-known  Manchester  architect  and  surveyor,  who  a 
year  or  two  later  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  for  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts  {Second  Report,  1845,  Appendix, 

pp.  171-4)- 

2 Probably  William'  Langton,  cashier  of  Heywood’s  Bank  and  afterwards  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank.  He  was  the  originator  and  first 
Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society,  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  and  Owens  College,  and  was  first  Treasurer  and  later  Secretary  to  the 
Chetham  Society.  Two  of  his  daughters  married  sons  of  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  and  a 
third  married  Dr.  Greenwood,  Principal  of  Owens  College — T.  S.  Ashton,  Economic 
and  Social  Investigations  in  Manchester,  iSjj-igjj  (London  1934),  chap.  I;  and 
C.  W.  Sutton  in  D.N.B. 
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account.  On  account  of  these  40  shillings  might  fairly  be  allowed  for  the 
moulded  imposts  to  the  front  doors  and  about  £2  more  for  other  work  in 
spouts  &c.  leaying  the  whole  deficient  about  £11  os.  od.  Eleven  Pounds. 

I think  the  Houses  worth  4/6  per  week  clear  of  water  rent  [and]  poor 
rates,  and  should  recommend  a cheap  paper  to  be  used  on  the  front  rooms 
at  this  time.  I would  not  refuse  4/3  but  would  make  it  understood  as  liable 
to  be  raised.  I think  the  buildings  ought  certainly  to  be  let  by  the  week. 

I am  very  respectfully, 

Edward  Corbett. 

Architect  &c. 

48  Pall  Mall  Manchester 
10  mo.  ist.  1842. 

The  £11  was  not  deducted,  Burnell  was  paid  in  full.^ 

On  Savings  Funds  and  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 

(ff.  90-3) 

Copy  of  a Letter  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Carpenter'^ 

Manchester  December  23,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir 

I shall  remark  briefly  upon  each  of  the  three  enclosed  cards  beginning 
with  the  one  headed  (The  Clothing  Society)  which  you  will  see  has  columns 
ruled  for  the  entry  of  cash  deposited  but  none  for  cash  withdrawn.  If  you 
decide  upon  returning  to  each  member  the  whole  of  his  savings  upon  one 
particular  day  in  the  year,  either  in  money  or  value,  such  a card  as  this 
will  answer  your  purpose,  but  if  you  keep  a running  account  with  your 
members,  allowing  them  to  deposit  or  withdraw  when  they  please,  I would 
recommend  a card  ruled  after  the  manner  of  that  headed  Miles  Platting 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Savings  Fund,  so  that  the  entries  made  upon  it 
may  agree  with  the  Secretary’s  account  book.  Without  this  precaution 
mistakes  may  arise  which  cannot  be  easily  corrected. 

1 Until  their  demolition  in  1955,  these  houses  were  regarded  as  among  the  be'fet 
in  the  parish.  They  were  at  that  time  let  at  105.  per  week. 

2 Philip  Pearsall  Carpenter  (1819-77),  'the  able  but  eccentric  Unitarian  minister 
at  Stand,  1841-6.  ‘The  house-keeping  at  Stand  was  most  peculiar’,  writes  Sarah 
Dendy.  ‘All  sorts  of  experiments  were  tried,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  life  was 
carried  to  an  excess.  . . . Philip  Carpenter  did  not  remain  many  years  at  Stand.  I 
think  he  was  too  peculiar  for  the  taste  of  some  members  of  his  congregation.  He  went 
from  there  to  Warrington,  where  his  eccentricities  became  still  more  marked,  and  he 
finally  emigrated  to  Canada.  He  was  an  able  scientific  man,  of  some  eminence  in 
Conchology’  (H.  McLachlan,  Records  of  a Family,  iSoo-igjj,  Manchester  1935, 
pp.  1 1 3-1 4;  cf.  the  article  by  N.  Moore  in  D.N.B.,  which  relates  some  of  his  oddities 
and  records  that  he  ‘was  concerned  in  endless  philanthropic  schemes,  some  wise  and 
useful,  others  ill-considered  and  unfruitful’).  There  is  a Memoir  by  his  brother,  R.  L. 
Carpenter  (London  1880). 
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The  first  plan  is  decidedly  the  best  for  persons  who  can  afford  to  save 
money  from  one  year’s  end  to  another  as  it  gives  them  command  over  a 
larger  capital  and  thus  enables  them  to  purchase  many  articles  of  domestic 
use  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  the  retail  prices.  What  is  gained  in  this 
way  may  be  regarded  as  interest  and  the  members  knowing  that  it  has 
been  gained  with  their  own  capital  do  not  compromise  their  independance 
by  receiving  it.  A society  of  this  kind  depending  entirely  upon  its  own 
resources  will  teach  prudence  and  frugality  much  more  effectually  than 
by  receiving  premiums  from  parties  deriving  no  pecuniary  advantage  from 
it.  I would  receive  money  to  be  given  as  interest  if  it  came  unasked  for 
but  I would  not  ask  for  any  lest  it  should  be  considered  as  charity.  Not 
as  Christian  charity,  the  exercise  of  which  proves  an  ingenuous  mind  and 
has  a tendency  to  promote  ingenuousness  in  others,  but  as  alms,  which  in 
my  opinion  often  injures  self  respect,  subdues  energy,  or  creates  a spirit 
of  dependance  even  under  the  most  judicious  management,  and  when  the 
Alms  giver  relieves  people  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  wretched, 
without  carefully  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  their  wretchedness,  and 
receives  slavish  cringing  from  them  as  gratitude,  the  amount  of  mischief 
which  he  does  is  incalculable.  I would  inculcate  a spirit  of  honest  independ- 
ance combined  with  amiable  manners  among  the  poor,  and  when  I relieved 
their  wants  they  should  understand  that  I did  it  in  consideration  of  their 
better  qualities  which  I felt  anxious  to  encourage,  and  that  I did  not  look 
for  any  servile  expression  of  gratitude  from  them  in  return  but  for  im- 
provements in  their  hearts  and  lives.  This  is  the  proper  way  I think  to 
administer  relief. 

The  library  card  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and  avoiding 
the  confusion  which  would  be  caused  by  a number  of  persons  standing 
about  the  Librarian’s  desk  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  served  with  books. 
I have  supposed  myself  to  be  a subscriber  to  the  library  and  my  number 
in  the  Librarian’s  account  book  to  be  12;  and  20,  31,  and  50/2  to  be  the 
numbers  in  the  catalogue  of  books  that  I wish  to  read.  I enter  several 
numbers  on  the  card  so  that  if  the  first  on  the  list  should  happen  to  be  out 
the  Librarian  will  know  what  to  give  me  instead.  50/2  means  the  second 
volume  of  number  fifty.  On  entering  the  school  each  subscriber  lays  the 
book  he  has  brought  in  on  the  librarian’s  table  with  the  card  inside  but 
the  name  visible  at  the  upper  end  of  the  book  and  goes  immediately  to 
his  class.  The  Librarian  takes  the  cards  and  draws  his  pen  across  the 
number  of  the  book  brought  in  and  puts  all  the  books  in  the  shelves,  he 
then  looks  over  the  cards  beginning  with  the  first  received  and  puts  them 
in  the  books  wanted.  This  being  done  they  are  laid  aside  until  the  school 
closes  when  they  are  given  out  in  a very  short  time. 

How  far  you  will  coincide  with  my  views  on  the  subject  of  giving  relief 
to  the  poor  I should  like  to  be  informed  and  also  whether  you  approve  of 
my  suggestions  relative  to  the  savings  fund.  Our  labours  being  performed 
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in  different  localities  and  probably  among  people  differing  somewhat  in 
their  habits  our  opinions  respecting  modes  of  operation  may  not  exactly 
agree.  A careful  examination  however  even  of  our  own  views  on  any  subject 
is  an  improving  exercise  at  least  to  ourselves  and  if  you  find  nothing  useful 
in  what  I have  written  I trust  you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed  and  believe 
me  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

D.  Winstanley. 


Rents  1842 

(ff.  94-7) 


No.  of 
House  [s] 

Rent  per 
week 

Rent  per  quarter 
each  house 

Total 

Rent  per  year 
each  house 

Total 

9 

4/3 

2 

15 

3 

24 

17 

3 

II 

I 

0 

99 

9 

0 

I 

5/- 

3 

5 

0 

3 

5 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

3/6 

2 

5 

6 

4 

II 

0 

9 

2 

0 

18 

4 

0 

5 

3/10 

2 

9 

10 

12 

9 

2 

9 

19 

4 

49 

16 

8 

II 

3/6 

2 

5 

6 

25 

0 

6 

9 

2 

0 

100 

2 

0 

I 

2/8 

I 

14 

8 

I 

14 

8 

6 

18 

8 

6 

18 

8 

6 

3/8 

2 

7 

8 

14 

6 

0 

9 

10 

8 

57 

4 

0 

I 

3/2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

2 

8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

3/10 

2 

9 

10 

9 

19 

4 

9 

19 

4 

39 

17 

4 

2 

2/6 

I 

12 

6 

3 

5 

0 

6 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

3/10 

2 

9 

10 

14 

19 

0 

9 

19 

4 

59 

16 

0 

2 

2/5 

I 

II 

5 

3 

2 

10 

6 

5 

8 

12 

II 

4 

I 

3/5 

2 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

8 

17 

8 

8 

17 

8 

I 

3/9 

2 

8 

9 

2 

8 

9 

9 

15 

0 

9 

15 

0 

I 

3/5 

2 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

8 

17 

8 

8 

17 

8 

I 

3/2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

2 

8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

8 

3 

3/5 

2 

4 

5 

6 

13 

3 

8 

17 

8 

26 

13 

0 

I 

3/2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

2 

8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

8 

5 

3/5 

2 

4 

5 

II 

2 

I 

8 

17 

8 

44 

8 

4 

2 

3/10 

2 

9 

10 

4 

19 

8 

9 

19 

4 

19 

18 

8 

I 

4/- 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

I 

3/10 

2 

9 

10 

2 

9 

10 

9 

19 

4 

9 

19 

4 

9 

3/6 

2 

5 

6 

20 

9 

6 

9 

2 

0 

81 

18 

0 

13 

3/5 

2 

4 

5 

28 

17 

5 

8 

17 

8 

115 

9 

8 

8 

2/6 

I 

12 

6 

13 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

52 

0 

0 

9 

2/5 

I 

II 

5 

14 

2 

9 

6 

5 

8 

56 

II 

0 

2 

2/10  . 

I 

16 

10 

3 

13 

8 

7 

7 

4 

14 

14 

8 

6 

2/6 

I 

12 

6 

9 

15 

0 

6 

10 

0 

39 

0 

0 

114 

248  6 0 

993 

4 

0 

I 

Public  house  and  Stable 

68 

0 

0 

~T 

Shops  6/ if  per  wk. 

48 

0 

0 

118 

Two  Coal  Yards 

4 

0 

0 

1113  4 o 
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Chief  Rents  ending 

March 

Quarter 

June 

Quarter 

September 

Quarter 

December 

Quarter 

Year 

Dinah  Wolstenholme 

5 

9 

4I 

5 

9 

10 

18 

9 

George  Jackson 

5 

2 

7 

5 

2 

7 

10 

5 

2 

do  do 

I 

6 

9 

I 

6 

9 

2 

13 

6 

Joseph  Ling 

3 

II 

0 

3 

II 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Ex’"®-  of  Mich  [a]  el 

Bentley 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

John  Hartley 

18 

8 

0 

18 

8 

0 

36  16 

0 

Ex^s-  of  James  Livsey 

7 

16 

7 

16 

15 

12 

3 

Joseph  Kidson  & 

Mrs.  Bee 

5 

8 

4 

5 

8 

4 

10 

16 

8 

Jones 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 

10 

15 

0 

Ex^®-  of  Samuel  Hurst 

4 

13 

9 

4 

13 

9 

9 

7 

6 

Edward  Rouse 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

6 

9 

I 

0 

William  Hanley 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

7 

8 

7 

2 

Sarah  Caldwell 

3 

6 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 

13 

0 

Barratt 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

4 

14 

0 

John  Tattersall 

5 

15 

6 

5 

15 

6 

Bradford  Colliery 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

15 

9 

86 

I 

3i 

21 

5 

0 1 
2^ 

89 

4 

3i 

212 

0 

6 

Public  House,  Shops  & Coal  Yards  120  o o 
1 14  Cottages  993  4 o 


Total  1325  4 6 


Relief  of  Poor  Tenants 

(ff.  98-100) 

T 0 Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart.  [^1843] 

Sir,  If  it  were  left  entirely  to  my  own  discretion  I would  not  at  the 
present  time  do  anything  fresh  for  the  tenants.  We  keep  their  dwellings 
in  good  repair  and  families  of  clean  and  orderly  habits  have  extra  repairs 
done  for  them  and  occasionally  have  little  additions  made  to  the  con- 
veniences of  their  habitations.  We  give  them  relief  or  procure  it  for  them 
when  they  suffer  severe  privations  and  medical  attendance  when  they  are 
sick.  We  have  commenced  giving  presents  to  the  exemplary.  We  afford 
them  every  facility  for  improving  themselves.  We  instruct  their  children 
and  under  all  circumstances  they  are  treated  with  lenity.  I don’t  see  how 
we  can  add  to  what  we  are  already  doing  without  producing  some  unsatis- 
factory results. 

I would  not  give  prizes  to  families  in  consideration  of  their  houses 
being  kept  cleaner  than  their  neighbours  because  I don’t  think  it  would 
have  an  elevating  tendency  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  award 
the  prizes  to  the  satisfaction  of  unsuccessful  competitors,  envy  and  strife 
would  be  engendered  by  such  a proceeding.  Small  presents  might  with 
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propriety  be  given  to  persons  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  so  as  to  convey 
a silent  admonition  to  others  who  were  negligent  in  this  respect,  anything 
more  would  be  injudicious. 

Our  scheme  for  relieving  them  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  1842  by 
supplying  them  with  drapery  goods  at  wholesale  prices  and  with  several 
articles  of  food  at  25  per  cent  under  was  carefully  devised  and  carried 
out  with  all  the  circumspection  that  I was  capable  of  and  even  now  I do 
not  see  how  I can  materially  improve  upon  it. 

Much  good  was  done  by  that  scheme  and  some  harm.  Many  poor 
families  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  cared  for  and  I believe  they 
derived  more  comfort  from  the  feeling  than  even  from  the  assistance  which 
was  afforded  them.  The  poor  are  exposed  to  much  unkind  treatment  and 
true  sympathy  is  a luxury  which  they  seldom  enjoy.  Unfortunately  when 
sympathy  is  accompanied  by  substantial  relief  it  often  creates  a spirit  of 
dependance  and  leads  people  to  expect  unreasonable  indulgences.  The  very 
meeting  which  was  convened  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  was  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences,  the  language  of  the 
speakers  was  full  of  praise  to  me  as  their  common  friend  and  I became 
inconveniently  popular.  Many  of  them  began  to  act  as  if  they  thought  it 
were  as  well  to  be  without  a friend  as  to  have  one  and  not  be  constantly 
using  him  for  they  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  me  in  various  ways 
for  some  time  afterwards. 

No  selfish  consideration  deters  me  from  advising  a repetition  of  the 
experiment.  It  is  a settled  conviction  that  we  should  be  fostering  a spirit 
of  dependence  and  tempting  them  to  with  [h]  old  their  rent  that  makes  me 
feel  somewhat  scrupulous  about  it.  However  I will  repeat  it  or  try  any 
other  that  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results  if  you  wish  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

David  Winstanley. 


Painting 

(ff.  101-3) 


April  29  1843. 

Tenders  for  Painting  Colouring  & Whitewashing  Ten  cottages  in  Elm 
Street  Oldham  Road  Manchester  as  specified  below 


os. 

od. 

Mich  [a]  el  Conner. 

lOS. 

od. 

William  Frances. 

os. 

od. 

Thomas  Simmons  (accepted). 

lOS. 

od. 

John  Embleton. 
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specification. 

Whitewashing  & Colouring. 

All  the  ceilings  to  have  one  coat  of  Lime  wash  well  brushed  and  any  small 
cracks  that  may  appear  carefully  filled  and  one  coat  of  Whitening  well 
mixed  with  a little  glue  size. 

The  walls  of  all  the  scullerys  and  the  walls  of  the  Kitchens  Stair  cases 
and  Bedrooms  in  every  house  except  No  19  to  have  one  coat  of  Lime  wash 
and  one  coat  of  Drab  colour  well  mixed  with  size. 

The  cellar  at  No  19  the  Closets  under  Stairs  in  the  other  houses  and 
every  Necessary  to  be  done  twice  with  Lime  wash. 

The  Parlours  in  the  first  nine  houses  to  have  two  good  coats  of  Drab 
colour  between  the  skirting  board  and  Surbase  mixed  with  Glue  size  and 
one  coat  of  Glue  size  between  the  Surbase  and  ceiling  as  a preparation  for 
Paper. 

The  Parlour  & Bedrooms  in  No  19  to  be  prepared  for  Paper  with  Glue 
size. 

Painting. 

All  the  Wood  and  Iron  work  both  inside  and  outside  that  is  usually  painted 
to  be  well  cleaned  with  Sand  Paper  Putty’d  where  required  and  painted 
twice  with  good  Oil  Paint — The  Pales  in  front  of  No  19  and  the  first  coat 
of  all  the  outside  doors  & shutters  to  be  Lead  colour  the  second  coat  Black 
— The  lobby  in  each  of  the  first  nine  houses  to  be  well  cleaned  and  have  one 
coat  of  Glue  size  and  two  coats  of  good  Oil  Paint.  All  the  Chimney  pieces 
to  have  two  coats. 

The  whole  of  the  Wood  work  in  the  Parlour  Lobby  Kitchen  and  Office 
at  No  19  to  be  grained  oak  and  have  one  good  coat  of  varnish. 

The  Wood  work  in  the  Bed  rooms  to  be  Party  coloured  the  Stairs  and 
risers  to  be  grained  oak  nine  inches  at  each  end  String  boards  also  to  be 
grained  oak. 

The  walls  of  the  Lobby  Staircase  Kitchen  & Office  to  be  well  cleaned 
and  have  one  coat  of  size  and  Three  coats  of  Oil  Paint. 

The  materials  and  workmanship  liable  to  be  inspected  by  competent 
judges  and  every  thing  objectionable  made  quite  right.  No  Discount  will 
be  charged  nor  do  we  bind  ourselves  to  take  the  lowest  estimate  but  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  contract  will  be  most  rigidly  enforced. 

Address  to  Tenants 

(ff.  104-10)1 

Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bart,  your  Landlord  gives  you  this  treat.  May 
I be  permitted  to  offer  a few  remarks  to  you  on  the  occasion?  I will  begin  by 
relating  a story. 

^ Copied  into  the  Notebook  between  29  April  and  25  December  1843. 
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A certain  man  was  once  taken  very  ill  and  went  to  a doctor  for  advice 
and  medicine.  The  doctor  was  closely  acquainted  with  him  and  knew  that 
his  illness  had  been  brought  on  by  improper  conduct,  he  therefore  told  him 
so  and  moreover  he  told  him  that  he  would  never  get  better  unless  he  paid 
more  attention  to  the  rules  for  preserving  sound  health. 

Doctor,  says  the  man,  I did  not  come  here  to  be  told  of  my  faults. 
I am  very  ill  and  I came  to  you  for  some  medicine  to  cure  me.  Very  well, 
was  the  doctor’s  reply,  then  you  shall  have  some  and  he  filled  a bottle  with 
water  and  put  drugs  in  it  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  medicine  but  nothing 
that  could  do  any  good  in  this  case.  The  advice  he  gave  him  was  i.  To 
eat  wholesome  food.  2^^'  To  dress  in  warm  clothing.  3^^*  To  breathe  pure 
air,  and  plenty  of  it.  4*^-  To  keep  his  skin  clean.  5.  To  take  frequent  bodily 
exercise.  6.  To  preserve  a cheerful  mind,  and  7*^-  To  observe  Temperance. 

The  bottle  of  water  was  taken  and  all  the  advice  was  also  taken  and 
the  man  soon  grew  better  and  congratulated  the  doctor  on  the  famous  cure 
he  had  made.  Foolish  man,  said  the  doctor,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  has 
done  you  no  good  whatever,  it  is  leaving  off  those  faults  which  you  could 
not  bear  to  be  told  of  that  has  brought  you  round.  The  advice  I gave  you 
comprised  the  principal  rules  for  the  preservation  of  sound  health.  You 
have  since  attended  to  these  rules  and  have  had  your  reward.  In  future 
never  take  offence  at  what  you  know  to  be  true  however  bluntly  it  may 
be  spoken.  Let  us  try  to  learn  something  by  this  man’s  experience  for  we 
are  all  suffering  afflictions  of  some  kind  or  other  and  each  affliction  has  its 
doctor.  We  suher  by  unjust  laws,  some  of  us  suffer  by  having  to  work  for 
unjust  masters,  we  also  suffer  through  our  own  improper  conduct.  Speech 
makers  and  Newspaper  makers  are  our  doctors  and  we  alas  are  apt  to  give 
preferance  to  those  who  give  us  bottles  of  water  and  spurn  at  the  men  who 
tell  us  the  plain  truth.  When  these  doctors  compliment  us  for  our  intelli- 
gence and  forbearance,  and  denounce  our  employers  and  the  government 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  we  shout  and  clap  our  hands  for  them  and 
raise  subscriptions  for  their  support,  and  while  we  are  labouring  under  the 
infatuation  which  their  language  has  produced  they  sometimes  incite  us 
to  acts  of  imprudence  which  are  ruinous  to  us  and  very  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  liberty. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  reform  the  government  for  many  years 
but  we  cannot  do  it.  We  have  neither  intelligence  nor  moral  goodness  equal 
to  the  task  and  we  have  gained  nothing  at  all  by  exertions  of  our  own 
making. 

Let  us  now  begin  to  reform  ourselves,  to  grow  wiser  and  better.  I think 
we  can  manage  that  if  we  set  fairly  about  it  and  let  me  tell  you  every  step 
we  make  in  self  reform  will  bring  its  reward,  an  increase  of  comfort  or 
improvement  in  our  condition.  Meetings  are  not  necessary  to  effect  this 
purpose.  They  may  however  be  of  use  to  us,  we  will  therefore  have  meet- 
ings if  you  choose  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  first.  Let  each  one  of  us 
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ask  ourself  these  questions  ‘Have  I done  my  duty  to  myself  and  family? 
Have  I always  done  to  others  as  I would  have  them  do  to  me?'  Let  the 
answers  which  our  own  hearts  suggest  prompt  us  to  make  good  resolutions 
and  we  shall  soon  have  happier  homes. 

I will  say  no  more  on  this  subject  but  that  some  persons  have  faults 
so  injurious  in  their  tendency  that  I cannot  forbear  making  mention  of 
one  of  them.  You  put  upon  good  nature  and  make  your  best  friends  weary 
of  you. 

Heaven  knows  how  painfully  this  is  felt  by  those  who  really  wish  to 
serve  you.  It  is  a sin  and  a shame  to  take  any  unfare  advantage,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  are  striving  to  do  us  good. 

Do  let  us  form  ourselves  into  a Society  for  self  improvement  and  have 
our  meetings  say  once  a fortnight.  We  may  read  books  for  our  instruction 
or  amusement  and  we  need  not  be  altogether  indifferent  about  political 
matters.  From  time  to  time  we  may  have  occasion  to  express  our  dis- 
approbation of  government  measures  and  even  to  offer  some  opposition 
to  them  but  whatever  we  may  do  in  this  way  let  us  do  it  coolly.  The  best 
members  in  the  house  of  commons  seldom  loose  their  tempers.  Though 
hooted  when  speaking  and  their  speeches  wilfully  misconstrued,  they 
know  well  that  to  have  any  chance  of  success  they  must  take  things  coolly. 

Let  us  take  pattern  by  them  and  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever 
try  to  preserve  the  even  tenor  of  our  minds. 

The  various  rules  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  preserve  sound  health 
are  well  worthy  of  our  most  careful  attention  and  may  with  great  propriety 
be  chosen  as  subjects  for  conversation  at  our  meetings. 

Circumstances  which  affect  the  value  of  our  labour  or  which  cause 
provisions  to  rise  or  fall  in  price  are  also  topics  which  every  man  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with.  I might  mention  many  other  subjects  of  equal 
importance  but  let  these  suffice  for  the  present. 

We  have  experienced  very  hard  times  and  distress  I am  well  aware  has 
a tendency  to  unfit  our  minds  for  exercises  such  as  I have  recommended, 
but  when  we  reflect  that  distress  always  falls  most  heavily  on  those  who 
have  taken  least  pains  for  their  self  improvement  we  should  rouse  ourselves, 
and  be  determined  to  increase  our  knowledge,  to  amend  our  lives  and  make 
our  fireside  as  comfortable  as  our  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

This  building  is  open  to  you.  My  services  shall  be  at  your  command 
and  judging  by  the  past  I may  conclude  that  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  will 
not  withdraw  his  countenance  from  us  if  we  do  our  duty. 


Rents  1840-43 

(ff.  111-15) 

Abstract  of  Rents  from  the  2g  September  1840  to  the  25  December  1843  for  104  cottages  belonging  to 

Sir  B.  Hey  wood  Bart. 
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A schoolmaster’s  notebook 


To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart. 


Nov.  4 1843 


Sir,  The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  rent  collected  from  the 
tenants  of  the  104  old  cottages  at  Miles  Platting  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  years  1842  & 1843. 


1842 

March  180  19  7 

June  177  I o 

September  168  12  o 

526  12  7 


1843 

March  194  5 4 

June  190  3 o 

September  191  18  9 

576  7 I 


The  difference  is  £49  14s.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  three  quarters  in  1843.  The 
nominal  rent  per  quarter  is  £219  17s.  3d.,  for  three  quarters  £659  iis.  gd. 

The  deficiency  in  the  first  three  quarters  was  £132  19s.  2d.  and  in 
the  latter  three  £83  4s.  8d. 

The  rent  collected  at  one  period  compared  with  that  collected  at  an- 
other does  not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
at  the  two  periods.  Some  pay  their  rent  in  full  or  nearly  so  in  the  worst  of 
times  and  while  suffering  the  most  severe  privations,  others  take  advantage 
of  bad  times,  make  a show  of  more  distress  thantheysufferandwith[h]old 
their  rent  when  they  might  pay  it.  These  studiously  conceal  any  symptom 
of  improvement  from  a belief  that  they  would  cease  to  be  objects  of 
benevolent  attention  if  their  real  condition  were  known. 

Hand  loom  weavers  generally  are  better  off  now  than  they  were  last 
year  but  many  of  them  have  not  the  means  of  being  comfortable  even  now. 
Wages  are  still  very  low  especially  for  plain  goods,  and  fancy  work  is  sub- 
ject to  many  changes  and  fluctuations  all  attended  with  loss  to  the  weaver. 

I have  not  gone  about  to  ask  them  any  questions  about  their  circum- 
stances as  I think  it  is  always  injudicious  for  me  to  do  so.  My  remarks  are 
therefore  made  partly  from  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  work  is  more 
plentiful  and  provisions  cheaper  and  partly  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  whom  I write.  It  is  however  extremely  difficult  to  make  remarks 
about  upwards  of  one  hundred  families  collectively  that  will  apply  to  each 
individually  so  infinite  is  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  affect  their 
well  being. 

I feel  the  same  difliculty  in  speaking  to  them  collectively  and  for  that 
reason  I would  rather  not  call  them  together.  The  “Festivities  at  Mayfield”^ 
(see  Manchester  Guardian  Oct.  25)  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
good  and  the  relation  between  masters  and  servants  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  favourable  to  meetings  of  that  kind,  but  the  case  is  very  different 


1 ‘The  coming  of  age  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nield  [Neild],  eldest  son  of  Alderman  Nield 
[Mayor  of  Manchester  1840-2],  was  celebrated  with  great  festivities  at  the  Mayfield 
Printworks,  October  19’ — W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Annals  of  Manchester  (Manchester  1886), 
p.  223. 
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between  owners  of  cottage  property  and  their  tenants,  who  often  stand 
in  the  relation  of  Debtors  and  Creditor  to  each  other,  and  for  a Creditor 
who  is  known  to  be  wealthy  and  charitable  to  invite  his  poor  debtors,  the 
unfortunate  and  the  unprincipled  without  distinction,  to  share  his  hos- 
pitality and  hear  his  counsel,  and  with  them  others  of  the  same  class  who 
owe  him  nothing,  would  be  imprudent.  No  distinction  could  be  made  be- 
tween one  guest  and  another  at  such  a meeting  and  hence  they  would  infer 
that  debts  were  not  regarded  as  matters  of  any  consequence  and  that  their 
respectability  in  the  estimation  of  their  host  was  nowise  affected  by 
pecuniary  considerations,  thus  in  effect  a sanction  would  be  given  to 
meanness  and  dishonesty  and  a temptation  held  out  for  honest  men  to 
become  scoundrels. 

Again,  in  order  that  we  may  exercise  a good  moral  influence  over  the 
tenants  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  their  confidence  and  by  such 
a gathering  we  should  incur  some  risk  of  losing  it.  They  would  look  for 
more  favours  and  indulgence  afterwards  than  we  should  grant,  and  the 
disappointed  would  consider  you  inconsistent  or  me  unjust.  The  more  I 
think  about  it  and  the  more  fully  I feel  convinced  that  our  position  is  not 
a favourable  one  for  making  any  show  of  the  interest  we  take  in  their 
welfare  and  that  what  we  do  should  be  done  in  a less  public  way. 

I should  like  more  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  presents  to  the  deserving 
and  more  also  as  relief  to  those  who  are  sick  but  I would  not  under  any 
circumstances  tell  them  as  a body  that  I intended  to  do  anything  for  them, 
lest  by  so  doing  I should  create  a spirit  of  competition  among  them,  and 
competition  for  charitable  aid  calls  into  exercise  fraud  and  cunning  and 
has  nothing  manly  about  [it].  ‘Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth.’ 

D.  Winstanley. 

Concerning  a Watering  Trough 

(ff.  139-42) 

September  10  1845. 

To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  Friday  the  fifth  instant  I went  with  James  Garside^  to  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Highways  and  requested  them  to  allow  the 
Watering  Trough  to  remain  where  it  is.  I told  them  that  the  road  is  twenty 
yards  wide  opposite  the  Heywood  Arms  exclusive  of  the  foot  path,  wide 
enough  for  eight  carts  to  go  abreast,  that  the  house  is  situate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Borough  and  that  just  over  the  boundary  in  the  Township 
of  Newton  there  is  a Trough  which  they  cannot  interfere  with  and  that 
consequently  if  they  persisted  in  having  ours  removed  they  would  do 
Garside  a serious  injury  without  diminishing  the  obstruction,  that  they 
^ Tenant  of  the  Heywood  Arms. 
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would  only  remove  the  obstruction  a few  yards  and  it  would  be  to  a nar- 
rower part  of  the  road.  Garside  made  some  observations  about  what  he 
should  lose.  We  were  listened  to  with  patient  attention  and  spoken  to  with 
kindness  and  civility.  They  consented  to  give  us  a little  time  but  would  not 
promise  to  let  the  Trough  remain  permanently  in  its  present  situation. 

My  next  step  will  be  (unless  you  object  to  it)  to  ask  permission  of  the 
Corporation  to  let  it  be  in  Fir  Street  and  in  case  they  grant  it  then  to  show 
the  surveyors  that  what  little  obstruction  there  is  will  continue  though 
the  Trough  is  shifted,  and  try  what  we  can  do  on  that  ground.  It  is  because 
I cannot  regard  the  Trough  as  a public  inconvenience  and  fear  that  in 
case  of  its  removal  we  shall  have  to  sacrifice  at  least  £io  per  annum  of 
the  rent  of  the  House  that  I feel  willing  to  resort  to  this  expedient. 

After  leaving  the  Surveyor’s  Office  I went  to  the  Town  Hall  about 
the  enclosed  Notices.  We  are  required  to  provide  a Privy  and  Ash-pit  to 
each  of  the  Seventeen  houses  alluded  to.  I explained  to  Mr.  Neal  by  means 
of  the  diagrams  on  the  card,  the  plan  of  the  conveniences,  four  in  number, 
which  these  houses  have  already,  and  told  him  that  I could  see  no  necessity 
for  providing  thirteen  more.  After  my  explanation  he  allowed  that  two 
more  would  be  sufficient.^ 

My  opinion  is  that  the  under  servants  of  the  corporation,  when  prying 
about  the  Borough  in  search  of  nuisances,  find  fault  where  there  is  no 
occasion  just  to  show  how  vigilant  they  can  be. 

I invited  Mr.  Neal  to  call  at  my  house  himself  and  let  us  inspect  the 
premises  together  and  if  he  saw  anything  really  objectionable  I said  we 
would  make  it  right  without  the  least  hesitation,  he  promised  to  call  but 
has  not  been  yet. 

D.  Winstanley. 

T 0 the  Board  for  the  repair  of  the  Highways  within  the  T ownship  of 

Manchester? 

October  24,  1845. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg  respectfully  that  you  will  not  insist  upon  the  Heywood  Arms 

1 The  Borough  Council  of  Manchester,  established  in  1838,  was  in  these  years 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  catch  up  with  the  arrears  of  paving,  sewerage,  and 
sanitation  which  had  resulted  from  half  a century  of  inadequately  controlled  develop- 
ment. In  1844  there  were  still  450  streets  unpaved  and  unsewered,  and  9,400  tene- 
ments with  inadequate  sanitation.  The  Manchester  Police  Act  of  that  year  gave  the 
Council  power  to  compel  owners  of  houses  to  provide  adequate  sanitary  conveniences, 
and  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  every  new  house  must  have  a privy  and  ashpit — 
A.  Bedford,  History  of  Local  Government  in  Manchester,  vol.  II  (London  1940), 

pp.  86-7,  144-50- 

2 Until  1851  the  management  of  the  highways  within  the  borough  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  surveyors  of  highways  of  the  various  townships,  so  that  it  was 
possible  for  an  astute  person  to  play  off  the  surveyor  of  highways  for  the  township 
and  the  Paving  and  Soughing  Committee  of  the  borough  against  one  another.  This 
is  what  Winstanley  was  attempting  here  (see  previous  letter).  Cf.  Bedford,  op.  cif., 
p.  146. 
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watering  Trough  being  taken  off  the  Highway. — The  Paving  and  Soughing 
Committee  have  given  permission  for  it  to  be  in  the  recess  in  Fir  Street, 
but  I cannot  think  of  putting  it  there  without  first  calling  your  attention 
to  the  following  remarks. 

So  long  as  the  Trough  remains  any  where  about  the  premises,  carts 
will  undoubtedly  stop  on  the  Highway,  in  front  of  the  house,  as  heretofore 
and  therefore  public  convenience  will  not  be  promoted,  neither  will  the 
appearance  of  the  place  be  improved,  by  putting  the  Trough  in  Fir  Street. 
The  only  differance  will  be,  that  the  Tenant  will  require  an  additional 
hostler  to  carry  water,  in  other  words,  that  the  value  of  the  property  will 
be  deteriorated. 

Again,  supposing  that  that  Trough  was  to  be  done  away  with  alto- 
gether, the  effect,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  would  be  a positive 
increase  of  the  evil  complained  of. 

From  the  Hey  wood  Arms  to  the  Miles  Platting  railway  station  there 
are  four  Troughs,  by  removing  two  of  them  the  obstruction  would  be 
doubled  at  the  other  two,  and  the  road  being  fully  one  third  narrower 
where  they  stand  would  be  rendered  almost  impassable  at  times;  I am 
aware  that  this  would  not  be  within  the  borough,  but  it  would  be  just  at 
the  entrance,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a question  worthy  of  your 
deliberation,  whether  it  is  better  to  insist  upon  a slight  obstruction  being 
removed  at  the  expence  of  creating  a serious  one  just  over  the  boundary, 
or  to  tolerate  the  slight  obstruction  within  the  borough,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  comparatively  narrow  road  just  out  of  it,  as  free  from  obstruc- 
tion as  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

It  is  at  the  request  of  the  Tenant  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Landlord 
that  I have  attempted  to  prove  to  you  that  no  public  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  the  removal  of  the  Trough  from  its  present  situation. 

I am  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

D.  Winstanley. 

Agent  to  Sir  B.  Hey  wood. 


Paving  of  Streets 

(f- 151) 
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Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood’s  portion  of  the  cost  of  Sewering,  Excavating, 
Flagging,  Paving  &c.  in  front  of  his  property. 


Feet 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Elm  Street 

132,  125 

139 

8 

2 

Argyle  Street 

103,  333 

107 

14 

7 

Sycamore  Street 

305,  125 

345 

0 

6 

Poplar  Street 

231,  666 

123 

9 

II 

Ash  Street 

i37>  875 

146 

I 

2 

Fir  Street 

418,  125 

438 

2 

II 

Lime  Street 

328,  742 

399 

17 

I 

1656,  991 

1699 

14 

A 

Relief  of  the  Poor 

(ff.  152-7) 

January  27th  1847. 

To  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart. 

Dear  Sir, 

I see  no  objection  to  soup  being  given  or  sold  as  means  of  relieving 
the  destitute  but  I very  much  doubt  the  utility  of  it  to  people  who  are 
not  quite  destitute. 

1 remember  when  Mr.  John  Wilson^  enquired  into  the  condition  of 
your  Tenants,  about  14  or  15  years  ago,  he  asked  me  if  some  soup  would 
be  acceptable.  I was  in  distress  at  the  time,  but  that  question,  although 
put  with  kindness  and  delicacy,  had  a paralysing  effect  upon  me.  The 
exertions  of  body  and  mind,  requisite  to  enable  persons  so  situated,  to 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  tends  to  beguile  them  in  some  degree 
from  unhappy  reflections,  and  they  instinctively  nerve  themselves  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Inadequate  relief,  voluntarily 
offered  to  people  in  this  condition,  reminds  them  of  their  poverty  so 
forcibly,  as  to  give  them  even  exaggerated  ideas  of  it.  The  consequence 
is,  they  are  apt  to  flinch,  and  lose  their  self-dependency,  and  with  it  their 
self  respect.  Charitable  aid  injudiciously  administered,  is  a more  fertile 
source  of  moral  degeneracy  than  distress  itself. 

^ Though  undated,  this  document  falls  between  i September,  1846,  and  27  Janu- 
ary, 1847.  On  the  activity  of  the  Corporation  in  the  matter  of  paving  and  sewerage 
at  this  period,  see  above,  p.  92,  note  i.  Heywood  naturally  undertook  the  heavy 
expenditure  involved  with  some  reluctance,  but  on  26  April,  1847,  he  wrote  to  his 
son  Percival;  T went  with  your  Uncle  Sam  [Samuel  Robinson]  to  look  at  the  property. 
Miles  Platting.  The  improvement  is  very  great  by  the  paving,  flagging,  and  draining, 
and  half  reconciled  me  to  the  expense’ — T.  Heywood,  Memoir  of  Benjamin  Heywood 
(Manchester  1888),  p.  170. 

2 Collector  of  rents  for  the  Heywood  property  before  Winstanley.  See  above, 
P-  75- 
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The  minds  of  people  when  struggling  with  distress,  are  unusually 
susceptible  of  false  impressions,  they  have  not  generally  much  control 
over  their  feelings  at  these  times,  and  hence,  they  seldom  judge  deliber- 
ately of  the  well  meant  meddlings  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 
What  is  done  to  relieve  their  physical  wants  acts  inevitably  upon  their 
minds,  their  characters  and  habits  are  more  the  result  of  accidental  impres- 
sion and  impulses  than  of  moral  training.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  know 
at  all  times  which  of  them  will  be  excited,  both  by  what  we  propose  to  do 
for  them  and  by  our  manner  of  doing  it,  otherwise  we  may  injure  and 
debase  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve  and  elevate. 

Give  relief  to  persons  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  understand  that 
we  regard  them  as  fit  and  proper  objects  for  charitable  aid,  before  they 
have  begun  to  look  upon  themselves  in  that  light,  and  depression  of  spirits 
will  ensue.  Give  them  the  same  relief  out  of  personal  regard,  in  considera- 
tion of  some  good  feature  in  their  characters,  and  we  keep  their  spirits  up. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  feelings  of  men  in  straitening  circum- 
stances respond  to  every  touch  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  keys  of  an 
organ  do,  and  when  touched  with  a reckless  or  unskilful  hand  they  get 
sadly  out  of  tune. 

I have  not  the  ability  to  go  deeply  into  this  subject  either  practically 
or  with  the  pen,  but  I will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  wishes  as  far 
as  my  limited  capacity  and  the  peculiarities  of  my  situation  will  allow. 

I remain  Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

David  Winstanley. 

P.S.  I intend  to  relieve  the  Sick  with  wholesome  food  or  nourishment 
as  Dr.  Renaud^  may  advise.  I have  placed  £5  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lay  he 
to  be  distributed  among  19  aged  and  i infirm  families.  Those  who  are  in 
partial  distress,  but  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  objects  of  charity, 
I reserve  to  myself. 

D.  W. 

February  21  1848. 

To  Lady  Heywood 

Dear  Madam, 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  thanked  you  last  Saturday  for  the  puddings 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  Saturday  before.  As  I had  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so  then,  permit  me  now  to  say  that  I do  sincerely 
thank  you  for  them.  I tested  the  excellence  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  I got 
home,  under  circumstances  rather  disadvantageous  to  the  pudding,  for  I 
had  it  to  my  dinner  quite  cold,  and  without  anything  to  it.  I liked  it 


^ Frank  Renaud,  physician,  10,  Piccadilly. 
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nevertheless.  The  other  was  warmed  up  on  Monday  and  all  my  family 
partook  of  it.  We  have  had  one  since  of  our  own  making. 

I shall  most  willingly  introduce  the  recipe,  with  those  for  cooking  rice, 
to  the  tenants;  if  you  will  let  me  have  some  more  rice  and  some  peas  for 
them. 

Peas  pudding,  however,  is  one  of  those  things  which,  if  recommended 
by  the  wealthy  to  the  poor  as  “an  excellent  dish”  would  not  always  be 
favourably  received.  Poverty  makes  some  people  very  dissatisfied  and 
when  under  its  influence  they  are  apt  to  regard  advice  or  instruction  from 
the  wealthy,  on  subjects  of  domestic  management,  with  considerable 
distrust. 

I regard  gratitude  to  benefactors  as  an  almost  sacred  duty,  and  in- 
gratitude as  a crime,  and  I therefore  feel  anxious  that  the  latter  should 
never  be  occasioned  through  inadvertency  where  the  former  is  due. 

My  blunt  remarks  about  recipes  in  frugal  cookery  being  improperly 
recommended  as  excellent  dishes,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  your 
recipes.  They  were  meant  as  general  remarks  and  came  out  quite  un- 
thinkingly, but  as  no  more  rice  has  been  sent  for  me  to  distribute  among 
the  tenants,  I begin  to  fear  that  those  remarks  have  prevented  it.  If  so  I 
most  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  having  made  use  of  them. 

I am  Dear  Madam 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

David  Winstanley. 


Lady  Heywood’s  reply 

I am  very  sorry  indeed  Mr.  Winstanley  that  our  carelessness  in  not 
sending  the  rice  last  week  (it  did  not  arrive  from  Liverpool  sooner)  should 
have  led  you  to  believe  that  I had  misunderstood  your  remarks  about  the 
recipes.  I hope  you  will  always  speak  to  me  with  the  same  openness  that 
you  do  to  Sir  Benjamin,  as  I assure  you,  I am  no  less  desirous  than  he  is 
to  understand  the  feelings  and  interests  of  our  poorer  fellow  beings.  It  is 
because  you  understand  and  feel  for  them  whilst  you  desire  also  to  assist 
us  that  your  judgment  is  so  valuable  in  our  little  plans  of  usefulness. 

I hope  to  send  the  rice  to  the  Bank  to-morrow,  but  it  may  be  rather 
late  in  the  afternoon.  I have  received  the  Basket,  Basins  &c.  I enclose 
another  recipe  which  may  be  found  useful. 

Sir  Benjamin  says  he  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  yourself  purchase  any 
quantity  of  dried  peas  that  you  like  to  have  for  distribution. 

Believe  me  truly  yours, 

S.  A.  Heywood. 

Claremont, 

Tuesday. 
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The  Condition  of  the  Tenants 

(ff.  175-9) 


May  26th  1848. 

T 0 Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  Bart. 


Dear  Sir, 

I should  have  written  to  you  immediately  after  receiving  the  pamphlets 
you  sent  me,  to  thank  you  for  them,  but  believing  that  you  would  give  me 
credit  for  feeling  thankful,  I put  off  writing  until  I had  given  each  pamph- 
let a careful  reading.  I have  now  read  them  all,  including  the  inaugural 
address  delivered  at  the  Gateshead  Mechanics’  Institution.^  I have  always 
taken  a deep  interest  in  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Metropolitan  Working 
Classes  Association. ^ The  political  pamphlets  will  be  of  use  to  me,  for  in 
times  like  the  present,  when  we  are  almost  compelled  to  talk  politics  with 
people  who  hold  the  most  extravagant  opinions,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
acquire  sound  knowledge,  if  only  to  counteract  in  some  measure,  the 
pernicious  influences  which  are  in  operation  about  us.  I don’t  think  much 
of  the  letters  by  Libertas,^  for  although  they  have  a deal  of  wholesome 
truth  in  them,  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  matter  that  the  mob  will  differ  with 
or  take  offence  at,  that  (supposing  them  to  be  his  only  readers)  the  whole- 
someness would  be  neutralized  by  language  which  might  have  been  left 
out  without  at  all  impairing  the  force  of  his  chief  points.  The  spirit  of  mob 
chartism  is  uncompromising.  The  whole  or  nothing  is  their  motto  and  in 
its  spirit  they  read.  When  a strange  political  work  is  put  into  their  hands, 
they  first  try  to  discover  whether  it  is  the  production  of  some  steadfast 
friend,  and  when  they  have  satisfied  their  minds  on  this  point,  which  they 
too  often  do  by  some  absurd  misconception,  they  receive  the  whole  work 
or  reject  the  whole  of  it.  Libert  as  does  not  know  the  mob  well  enough  to 
become  adviser  to  them  in  their  individual  capacity. 

I cannot  find  words  that  will  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  for  the 
letter  by  a Special  Constable.^  I like  the  turn  of  his  mind  exceedingly,  their 

1 Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Gateshead, 
by  the  Dean  of  Durham  [George  Waddington],  London  1848. 

2 The  Metropolitan  Working  Classes’  Association  for  Improving  Public  Health 
issued,  between  1845  and  1847,  a variety  of  pamphlets  on  such  topics  as  Bathing  and 
Personal  Cleanliness,  Drainage  and  Sewerage,  On  the  Ventilation  of  Rooms,  Houses, 
Workshops,  etc.,  and  Water  Supply,  especially  for  the  Working  Classes. 

^ Letters  to  the  Mob,  by  Libertas,  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  London 
1848. 

^ Probably  A Letter  from  one  of  the  Special  Constables  in  London,  on  the  late  occasion 
of  their  being  called  out  to  keep  the  peace  [by  Sir  Arthur  Helps],  London  1848.  The 
reference  in  the  title  is  to  the  Chartist  demonstration  in  London  on  10  April,,  1848. 
Heywood,  as  we  noted  above,  was  in  London  at  this  time,  and  it  is  clear  from  what 
follows  that  Winstanley  shared  the  view  of  Chartism  which  Heywood  then  expressed 
(see  Introduction,  p.  5).  Helps’s  opinions  were  very  similar. 
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is  a deal  of  meaning  in  his  letter  and  all  of  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  and 
practical  and  good.  I also  think  very  highly  of  the  address  by  the  Dean  of 
Durham  indeed  I like  it  quite  as  well  as  the  Special’s  letter. 

The  Tenants.  The  political  creed  which  prevails  among  them  is  chartism, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Schools  and  your  kindness  to  them  in  other  ways, 
has  most  assuredly  had  a salutary  effect  upon  them.  I have  no  reason  for 
suspecting  that  any  one  of  them  has  mixed  up  with  the  mob,  and  I know 
that  Miles  Platting  used  to  contribute  its  share  to  all  tumultuous  assem- 
blages. Food  being  distributed  among  the  tenants  just  before  there  were 
any  visible  signs  of  disturbance  in  Manchester,  had  a better  effect,  in  my 
opinion,  than  it  would  have  had  afterwards.  They  understood  that  it  was 
given  simply  because  they  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  not  from  any  motive  of 
keeping  them  peaceable.  I was  sounded  by  several  of  the  tenants  on  the 
subject  of  giving  weekly  relief  while  the  town  was  unsettled,  and  many 
an  insolent  demand  for  relief  was  made  upon  me  by  persons  whom  I did 
not  know,  but  who  appeared  to  know  me.  I did  not,  however,  give  to  any 
one  who  seemed  at  all  emboldened  by  the  prospect  of  serious  disturbance.^ 

Teetotalism  is  making  a little  head  way  among  the  tenants,  twelve  of 
them  have  signed,  and  I have  got  their  pledges  put  in  rose  wood  frames 
to  hang  up  in  their  houses.  I always  feel  a difficulty  in  conveying  an  idea 
of  their  condition  for  a majority  of  them  cannot  be  reckoned  as  being  in 
comfortable  circumstances  even  in  the  best  of  times.  There  are  no  cases 
of  destitution  among  them  at  present.  My  impression  is  that  they  are 
rather  better  off  now  than  they  were  three  months  ago.  . . .^ 

I went  to  the  Bank  on  the  Saturday  after  our  Soiree  was  held  at  Miles 
Platting,  in  full  expectation  of  having  some  agreeable  conversation  with 
you  about  it.  On  flnding  that  you  were  gone,  without  having  left  behind 
you  a single  observation  for  me,  or  a word  of  instruction  as  to  what  you 
would  have  me  to  do  during  your  absence,  my  spirits  became  depressed. 
My  duties,  just  at  that  time,  required  more  diligence  and  thoughtfulness 
than  I was  equal  to,  and  my  health  gave  way.  Several  weeks  elapsed  before 
I could  recover  the  elasticity  of  my  mind.  I am  now  quite  well  and  hoping 
that  you  and  yours  are  all  quite  well  I remain 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

D.  Winstanley. 

1 In  Manchester,  in  April  (after  rioting  at  New  Cross  in  the  previous  month) 
‘Serious  apprehensions  were  felt  of  a Chartist  rising,  and  in  consequence  the  number 
of  special  constables  sworn  in  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  town  amounted 
to  about  12,000’  (W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Annals  of  Manchester,  Manchester  1886,  p.  245). 
The  morning  of  10  April  saw  cannon  mounted  in  the  streets,  and  dragoons  with 
drawn  swords  patrolling  the  chief  thoroughfares.  The  day  passed  off,  however,  with- 
out serious  disorder,  the  threatening  bands  of  miners  and  factory  hands  marching  in 
from  Oldham,  Ashton,  and  other  neighbouring  towns  being  persuaded  to  return 
peacefully  to  their  homes  (M.  Hovell,  The  Chartist  Movement,  Manchester  1925, 
pp.  291-2). 

2 Here  follows  an  account  of  the  Day  School,  Sunday  School,  and  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  printed  above,  pp.  62-3. 
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Baths  and  Wash-houses 

(ff.  i8o-6)i 


August  22nd  1848. 

The  following  is  copy  of  a paper  I this  day  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Robinson  with  a request  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  me  the 
information  desired. 

Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  London 

I wish  to  procure  plans  of  the  building,  and  of  the  various  conveniences 
within  it,  if  they  can  be  got  for  a moderate  sum.  I also  want  copies  of  the 
Reports  shewing  the  Income  and  Expenditure,  and  Tables  shewing  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  made  use  of  the  various  advantages^  afforded 
by  the  establishment  within  a given  period,  together  with  any  other 
statements  that  may  have  been  published. 

If  Plans  Reports  &c.  have  been  published  they  will  probably  contain 
all  that  we  wish  to  know,  but  if  they  cannot  be  got  in  a printed  form 
answers  to  the  following  questions  will  be  useful. 

1.  What  is  the  form  and  size  of  the  building? 

2.  How  much  did  the  building  cost? 

3.  How  much  did  the  furnishing  cost? 

4.  How  many  classes  of  baths  are  there? 

5.  How  many  baths  in  each  class? 

6.  What  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  baths  made  of? 

7.  What  accommodation  have  each  class  of  bathers  respectively? 

8.  What  are  the  charges? 

1 The  public  baths  and  washhouses  movement  was  an  important  though  little- 
known  development  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  came  into  existence  in  Frederick  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  initiative  of  a working 
woman,  in  1842;  and  free  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  very  poor  were  opened  in 
May  1845  in  Glasshouse  Yard,  London  Docks,  but  these  latter  lasted  only  a few 
years.  In  1844  there  came  into  existence  in  London  the  Committee  for  Promoting 
the  Establishment  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Labouring  Classes.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  P.  P.  Baly  as  its  engineer,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a model  establish- 
ment at  Goulston  Square,  Whitechapel  (1847);  and  the  movement  was  soon  widely 
taken  up  by  Local  Authorities  under  powers  conferred  by  Acts  of  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  74 
and  10  & II  Viet.  c.  61. 

In  Manchester  J.  P.  Kay  put  forward  a plan  for  public  baths  for  the  working 
classes  as  early  as  1833  (the  public  baths  erected  at  the  Infirmary  in  1781  were  a 
middle-class  affair).  A small  establishment,  financed  by  private  subscription,  was 
opened  in  Miller  Street  in  1846.  The  Corporation  considered  the  matter  in  1848,  but 
deferred  any  action. 

See  Royal  Commission  on  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts,  First 
Report  (1844),  Appendix,  pp.  195-8;  P.  P.  Baly,  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  (London  1852);  E.  T.  Bellhouse,  On  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  People, 
in  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Transactions,  1853-4,  PP-  91-103.  and  1876-7, 
pp.  241-51;  T.  S.  Ashton,  Economic  and  Social  Investigations  in  Manchester,  iSjj-igjj 
(London  1934),  P-  I4- 

2 MS.  advantageous. 
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9.  How  many  washing  tubs  are  there? 

10.  What  is  the  form  and  size  of  the  washing  tubs  and  how  are  they 
arranged? 

11.  Are  the  washing  tubs  all  in  one  open  room,  or  is  the  room  divided 
into  compartments;  or  are  the  tubs  in  several  distinct  rooms? 

12.  Is  the  rain-water  which  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  building  preserved 
for  the  use  of  the  washerwomen? 

13.  Describe  the  wringing  and  drying  apparatus? 

14.  What  are  the  charges  for  washing? 

15.  Are  those  women  who  wash  for  hire  employed  by  the  super- 
intendent or  by  the  owners  of  the  clothes? 

16.  Are  quarrels  among  the  washerwomen  of  frequent  occurrence? 

17.  Does  it  require  much  vigilence  in  any  part  of  the  establishment  to 
prevent  pilfering? 

18.  Has  each  washer  a boiler  to  herself? 

19.  What  is  the  size  of  the  boiler  in  which  all  the  water  is  heated? 

20.  Of  what  size  are  the  Tanks  for  cold  and  hot  water? 

21.  Describe  the  contrivances  for  conveying  water  and  steam  through 
their  various  ramifications? 

22.  If  you  notice  any  contrivance,  the  advantage  of  which  is  not 
apparent,  get  to  know  why  and  wherefore  it  has  been  adopted. 

23.  Supply  any  omission  which  you  may  detect  in  this  list  of  questions. 

Received  August  27th,  1848,  through  the  Post,  the  following  answers 
to  the  enquiries  which  are  copied  in  the  last,  and  last  but  one,  pages. 

Copy 

The  Model  establishment  of  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Goulston  Square, 
Whitechapel,  is  not  yet  complete.  Part  of  the  building  containing  a portion 
of  the  baths,  was  so  far  complete  in  August  1847  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
used;  but  the  works  were  stopped  in  that  month  for  waut  of  funds,  the 
Committee  being  nearly  £gooo  in  debt,  and  they  are  only  on  the  point  of 
being  resumed. 

The  baths  have  been  kept  open,  and  are  still  in  use,  but  the  wash-house 
cannot  be  used  for  some  months. 

The  following  answers  to  the  accompanying  questions  have  reference 
to  the  model  establishment. 

1.  Square — about  90  feet  by  120 — Basement  floor  containing  boiler 
room — tank — coal  cellar — towel  room  &c.  Ground  floor  divided 
into  two  portions — one  to  contain  94  baths  and  the  other  96  wash- 
ing places  and  drying  closets — lobbies — passages  &c. 

2.  To  cost  (say)  £20,000  irrespective  of  land. 

3.  Building  (say)  two  thirds;  iron  work  and  fittings  (say)  one  third. 

4.  Two  for  men — Two  for  women. 
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5.  Men’s  baths — Eleven  first  class — Thirty-six,  second  class.  Women’s 
baths — Eleven  first  class — Twenty-four,  second  class. 

6.  Enamel,  as  in  some  saucepans,  the  outer  being  cast  iron.  The 
enamel  does  not  promise  to  be  lasting.  Vitrified  Stoneware  with  a 
white  glaze  would  probably  be  better.  Some  of  the  baths  are  of 
white  porcelain  tiles;  but  they  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

7.  Much  the  same  for  all,  but  2 towels  for  ist  class  and  one  for  2nd 
class. 

8.  2d  (two  pence)  for  a second  class  warm  bath,  id  cold.  6d  for  a first 
class  warm  bath,  3d  cold. 

9.  There  are  to  be  two  in  each  washing  place. 

10.  A trough  divided  into  two  spaces — side  by  side. 

11.  96  Compartments  in  one  large  room — a separate  drying  closet  for 
each,  so  as  to  insure  privacy  for  the  washers. 

12.  No  the  “blacks”  in  London  prevent. 

13.  Not  complete. 

14.  Intended  to  be  one  penny  for  the  first  hour;  twopence  additional 
for  the  second;  to  rise  rapidly  for  subsequent  hours  so  as  to  exclude 
washerwomen. 

15.  Uncertain  what  will  be  arranged. 

16.  It  is  hoped  not. 

17.  It  is  not  known  that  a single  towel  has  been  stolen  in  the  year. 
Some  first  class  bathers  have  stolen,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  carried 
away — brushes . 

18.  Yes — one  tub  is  to  be  a boiler,  steam  blowing  in. 

19.  Two  Cornish  boilers,  each  about  26  feet  long  and  nearly  6 feet  in- 
ternal diameter. 

20.  Cold  water  tank  in  the  basement  to  hold  about  80,000  gallons. 
Warm  water  tank  above  the  ground  floor  to  hold  (say)  1000 
gallons.  The  large  tank  rendered  necessary  by  the  supply  of  water 
being  intermittent. 

21.  This  would  require  plans  and  sections. 

22.  

23-  

The  Engineer  is  P.  P.  Baly  Esq.  C.E. 

14  Buckingham  Street, 

Adelphi. 

He  is  erecting  establishments  on  similar  plans  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  fields,  London — for  the  borough  of  Hull  and  for  the  City  of 
Bristol,  and  has  prepared  plans  for  Worcester,  Preston,  Plymouth  &c. 

* In  a recent  report  by  Mr.  Newlands,  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Liver- 
pool, to  the  Corporation  of  that  town,  on  Sanitary  improvements,  a plan 
and  sections  of  the  wash-house  at  Goulston  Square  are  given  (without  any 
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acknowledgement  of  the  original)  with  a very  few  deviations.  Some  of 
those  deviations  are  blunders;  but  the  plan  and  sections  will  give  a fair  idea 
of  the  design. 

Cheap  baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  in  use  in  Manchester  for  about 
two  years,  and  have  been  fairly  successful.  Mr.  P.  Holland  of  course  knows 
about  them. 

At  Glasshouse  Yard,  near  the  London  Docks,  gratis  baths  and  wash- 
houses for  the  very  poor  have  been  in  use  more  than  three  years.  It  is  not 
unfrequent  for  poor  people  to  come  from  distances  of  6 and  7 miles, 
occasionally  9 and  10,  to  use  them. 

The  committee  have  not  yet  published  plans  &c.  They  want  more 
experience  before  they  can  give  very  confident  recommendations.  Mr.  Baly, 
their  Engineer,  is  very  willing  to  afford  all  explanations  in  his  power  and 
to  show  his  drawings  to  those  who  call  on  him. 

The  following  is  copy  of  a note  from  Mr.  Robinson  which  accompanied 
the  above  information. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  perceive  by  the  enclosure  that  I have  not  neglected  your 
request  about  the  Baths  and  now  return  answers  to  your  queries.  You 
will  remark  by  the  passage  marked  * that  Plans  have  been  published  in 
Liverpool  which  I imagine  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  through 
Sir  B.  Hey  wood,  or  the  young  men  at  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Bulla  intimates  in  a note  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  (in 
London  of  course)  in  getting  a sight  of  Mr.  Bally’s  plans.  He  says  he  him- 
self is  leaving  London  but  in  a few  weeks  will  be  willing  and  happy  to 
answer  any  other  queries. 

If  Mr.  Stone  is  going  to  London  he  would  do  well,  I think,  to  try  to 
see  Mr.  Bally. 

Please  just  to  say  that  you  have  received  this  paper. 

Yours, 

(Signed)  Sami.  Robinson.^ 

1 The  Miles  Platting  Baths  and  Washhouses  were  erected  in  Sycamore  Street  by 
Burnell  (builder  of  the  Elm  Street  houses)  at  a cost  of  £2,500,  and  opened  on  i July, 
1850.  Winstanley  became  resident  superintendent. 

‘This  establishment’,  writes  Bellhouse  in  1854,  ‘is  very  complete  in  its  arrange- 
ments, . . . There  are  23  private  baths,  divided  into  three  classes,  namely, — 5 first- 
class,  at  6^^.;  6 second-class,  at  a^d.\  and  12  third-class,  at  2d.  ...  In  the  wash-house 
department,  there  are  48  washing-tubs,  and  16  drying-horses;  also  boiling  pans  for 
clothes.  The  charge  was  formerly  id.  for  four  hours,  and  2d.  per  hour  afterwards. 
This  was  altered  to  \d.  per  hour  . . . and  this  change  was  sufficient  to  drive  away  large 
numbers  of  washers.  . . . The  plunge  bath  is  in  great  request.' 

For  the  later  history  of  the  institution,  which  was  closed  in  1869,  see  above. 
Introduction,  p.  16.  It  was  not  until  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  opening  of  the 
Miles  Platting  Baths  that  the  responsibility  for  public  baths  and  washhouses  was 
taken  over  by  the  Corporation. 
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On  Departing  for  Australia 

(«.  53-7) 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Miss  Buckland}  to  D.  Winstanley 

Ewhurst^  August  26  1841. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I beg  you  will  not  consider  that  I have  forgotten  your  kindness  in 
sending  me  the  presents  you  did  because  I have  not  written  before.  I can 
assure  you  I do  not  so  readily  forget  my  friends  or  the  respect  they  show 
me.  The  truth  is  my  mind  is  to[o]  unsettled  for  letter  writing.  You  are 
aware  that  I am  about  to  leave  my  country.  I leave,  besides  relatives,  some 
dear,  very  dear,  friends  perhaps  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion. They  and  I have  spent  many  a pleasant  winter  evening  together  and 
shared  many  a summer  walk  in  the  woods  where  you  have  been.  I cannot 
cheerfully  say  “good-bye”,  you  can  imagine  better  than  I can  describe  my 
feelings.  I do  not  and  cannot  say  one  word  against  going.  I know  my 
Father  and  Uncle  are  influenced  by  the  best  motives  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
second  them.  It  is  true  in  a new  Country  I may  find  fresh  companions, 
form  new  connections  equal  to  those  I leave  behind,  but  I cannot  associate 
with  them  any  ideas  of  youth  and  home.  I may  forget  and  be  forgotten 
sooner  than  I imagine  and  if  I should  which  is  not  likely  at  some  future 
time  return  to  my  country  I may  find  that  the  cares  and  real  troubles  of 
life  have  obliterated  all  trace  of  me  from  the  minds  of  my  Friends.  I may 
pass  as  a stranger  through  my  native  village  but  those  walks  with  which 
I shall  associate  every  new  and  old  Friend  of  my  early  days  will  be  visited 
by  me  with  no  common  feelings.  Can  it  be  that  after  passing  through  a long 
list  of  blank  years  that  I shall  see  here  the  grave  of  my  youth?  Be  it  as  it 
may.  The  cup  of  life  I have  already  tasted  is  bitter  but  20  years  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  portion,  is  gone. 

I have  now  been  nearly  a fortnight  from  home,  am  staying  at  my  Uncle 
Benister’s,  went  to  Hastings  last  Saturday,  stayed  till  Monday.  Yester- 
day I spent  the  day  at  Battle  where  my  cousin  William  is  in  business.  You 
did  not  see  him,  he  was  in  London  when  you  was  down.  I shall  go  home  on 
Tuesday,  have  hardly  seen  my  Uncle  Buckland.  Mr.  Coghlan  has  written 

1 Apparently  a niece  of  the  George  Buckland  who  had  been  Minister  to  the  Poor 
in  Manchester  (above,  p.  38,  note  i).  It  seems  from  the  letter  that  after  saying  fare- 
well to  his  friends  at  Miles  Platting  on  4 July,  1841,  George  Buckland  travelled  to  the 
south  of  England  to  join  his  brother,  who  was  planning  to  emigrate  with  him.  Sarah 
Buckland  had  evidently  visited  her  uncle  in  Miles  Platting  and  it  appears  that  at  some 
time  Winstanley  had  visited  her  father’s  home. 

2 Near  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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some  very  pretty  lines  to  him.  I should  like  to  have  a few  copies  of  them. 
Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Coghlan  Mrs.  Winstanley  and  my  Friends  in  your 
part.  I have  not  forgotten  any.  I shall  expect  a letter  soon  from  Mr. 
Coghlan.  1 

I am  respectfully  yours  Sarah  Buckland. 

I suppose  when  I meet  you  and  Mrs.  Winstanley  it  will  be  on  the 
shores  of  Australia  we  shall  wait  with  no  small  anxiety  the  coming  of 
the  vessell  which  is  to  bring  so  many  friends.  I trust  and  believe  we  shall 
form  a happy  society  there.  My  cousin  says  she  is  sure  you  have  not  for- 
gotten such  a nice  looking  girl  as  she  is  and  she  desires  her  respects  where 
she  knows  she  ought  to  be  remembered — my  cousin  says  if  she  can  get  this 
she  will  blot  out  what  I written  about  her,  excuse  me,  Adieu. 


David  Winstanley  to  Miss  Buckland 

Manchester  4 September  1841. 

Miss  Buckland 

I thank  you  for  your  welcome  letter  which  came  to  me  on  Tuesday 
the  31  August  and  deeply  do  I sympathize  with  the  unsettled  state  of  your 
mind.  When  I meditate  on  the  changes  now  before  you  and  the  effect 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  on  your  mind  my  heart  fills  with 
emotion.  The  passage  where  you  speak  of  the  cup  of  life  you  have  already 
tasted  as  being  bitter  conveys  an  impression  that  you  are  in  a state 
approaching  to  despondency.  If  such  really  is  the  case  I would  that  I had 
power  to  cheer  you.  Wheresoever  your  lot  may  be  cast  I doubt  not  but 
you  will  form  new  connections  equal  to  those  you  leave  behind.  I agree 
with  you  that  you  cannot  associate  with  them  any  idea  of  youth  and 
home.  Happiness  my  dear  friend  does  not  end  with  youth  neither  is  it 
confined  to  home. 


If  Happiness  ha’e  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast 

^ The  Mr.  Coghlan  here  referred  to  is  probably  James  Coghlan,  one  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  girls’  Sunday  School,  to  whom  a presentation  was  made  by  Buckland 
in  January,  1841  (Ministry  to  the  Poor,  Seventh  Report,  1841,  p.  31).  The  verses  are 
quoted  in  the  Eighth  Report,  p.  15,  where  they  are  described  as  by  ‘Mr.  Buckland’s 
friend,  the  respected  poet  of  the  Miles  Platting  Sunday  School’: 

Oh!  may  thy  bark  securely  ride 

Majestic  o’er  the  briny  tide 

And  proudly  cleave  the  swelling  waves. 

O’er  coral  groves,  and  pearly  caves. 

When  on  the  wide  and  watery  main. 

May  faith  and  hope  thy  soul  sustain; 

May  gentle  breezes  waft  thee  o’er. 

In  safety  to  that  distant  shore. 
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We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 

But  never  can  be  blest; 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures 
Could  make  us  happy  lang; 

The  heart  ay’s  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrangd 

A little  gall  in  our  cup  is  what  the  most  fortunate  of  us  may  expect  and 
’tis  well  that  it  is  so  for  as  hunger  whets  the  appetite  and  weariness 
promotes  rest,  so  do  the  trials  of  life  teach  us  how  to  appreciate  its 
blessings. 

I have  a strong  inclination  to  emigrate  and  shall  feel  powerfully 
attracted  towards  the  place  your  Father  may  choose  as  the  future  resi- 
dence of  your  family,  but  whether  I can  raise  means  to  go  out  with  the 
family  is  rather  uncertain.  I trust  your  Uncle  Buckland  will  furnish  me 
in  due  time  with  such  information  on  the  subject  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  if  possible  I will  be  prepared  to  go  with  him.^ 

I have  enclosed  for  you  six  copies  of  the  lines  addressed  to  your  Uncle 
Buckland  printed  on  white  paper  and  one  copy  on  colored  paper.  The 
Author  has  been  very  ill  for  several  weeks  but  is  now  getting  better  and 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  He  and  Mrs.  W.  unite 
with  me  in  our  kind  regards  to  you  and  your  relatives  and  our  best  wishes 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  you  all. 

I remain 

Affectionately  yours, 

David  Winstanley. 


A Letter  from  America 

(ff.  66-75) 

John  Bromiley  to  David  Winstanley^ 

Frankford,  Philadelphia  July  2 1842. 

Mr.  David  Winstanley 
My  Dear  Friend, 

Having  just  glanced  over  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Chronicle  I perceive 
that  a vessel  is  leaving  port  for  Liverpool  very  soon.  I sit  down  in  my  bed 

^ These  lines  are  from  Robert  Burns,  Epistle  to  Davie. 

2 It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Bucklands  did  emigrate  to  Australia:  perhaps,  like 
Winstanley,  they  changed  their  minds.  In  May,  1848,  George  Buckland  revisited  his 
friends  in  Miles  Platting:  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  Canada — H.  E.  Perry,  A Century 
of  Liberal  Religion  and  Philanthropy  in  Manchester  (Manchester  1933),  P-  20. 

2 This  letter  gives  an  interesting  impression  of  conditions  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  depression  which  began  in  1839  and  continued  till  1843.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  depressions  in  American  history,  and  it  is  recorded  that  wholesale  prices  at 
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chamber  with  the  determination  of  writing  a few  lines  to  you  once  more 
before  my  eyes  closes  to  sleep  although  it  is  now  midnight. — About  the 
time  that  I had  previously  intended  writing  I met  with  a slight  accident 
at  the  works  which  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  right  hand  for  several 
weeks  and  since  that  time  I have  kept  delaying  week  after  week  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  give  you  a better  account  of  the  state  of  things  here 
than  to  speak  the  truth  I can  do  at  present.  I hope  that  this  apology  will 
convince  you  that  you  have  not  been  forgotten  although  appearances  may 
indicate  to  the  contrary. 

Your  kind  letter  dated  Jany  i I received  on  the  25  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  still  rising  in  the  estimation  of  your 
fellow  townsmen.  When  I last  wrote  to  you  I was  in  hopes  that  in  my  next 
I Should  have  been  able  to  give  you  a better  account  of  the  commercial 
affairs  of  this  country.  In  this  I have  been  greatly  mistaken.  I have  never 
conversed  with  any  one  that  even  dreamed  last  fall  of  such  disasters  as 
they  have  been  eye  witness  to  within  the  last  few  months.  Banking  Institu- 
tions Merchants  and  Manufacturers  that  were  at  that  time  considered  in 
pecuniary  matters  as  firm  as  a rock  have  since  failed.  If  things  remain  in 
the  present  state  this  year  out  Thousands  of  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
in  affluence  will  starve,  indeed  there  are  numbers  of  individuals  in  this 
borough  that  would  be  starving  at  the  present  moment  were  it  not  for  the 
Store  Keepers  crediting  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  expecting  that 
things  may  take  a turn  and  then  they  can  get  paid.  Business  of  all  kinds 
is  at  a stand,  nobody  appears  to  be  doing  any  business,  and  I have  been 
told  by  Merchants  in  Philadelphia  that  there  has  not  been  one  third  of  the 
business  done  this  year  as  has  usually  been  during  the  same  period.  Most 
Factories  and  Workshops  that  I am  acquainted  with  have  curtailed  their 
hands  and  even  after  doing  this  do  not  run  more  than  two  or  three  days 
per  week.  Thousands  of  people  are  landing  almost  daily  in  New  York  from 
Europe,  what  will  become  of  them  God  alone  only  knows.  The  Almhouses 
are  completely  filled  with  foreigners.  Those  that  have  been  here  during 
prosperous  times  hardly  know  what  to  do  as  many  of  them  forgot  that 
it  is  good  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Should  things  become  better 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  past  may  prove  a useful  lesson.  We  have  been  in 

Philadelphia  fell  during  these  years  by  nearly  a quarter.  As  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore,  so  also  in  Philadelphia  the  position  was  greatly  exacerbated  by  the 
constant  influx  of  immigrants,  and  even  in  the  relatively  prosperous  'thirties  a con- 
temporary writer  described  slum  conditions  here  comparable  with  those  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  A useful  short  account  is  to  be  found  in  G.  R.  Taylor,  The  Trans- 
portation Revolution,  1815-1860  (New  York  1951). 

The  slump  not  unnaturally  called  forth  demands  for  a stiff  protective  tariff.  The 
Compromise  Tariff  of  1833  referred  to  in  the  letter  had  provided  for  a reduction  of 
import  duties  to  the  level  of  20  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  to  be  made  by  stages, 
and  the  final  stage  was  fixed  for  i July,  1842,  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written. 
On  30  August,  1842,  however,  a new  tariff  act  was  enacted  by  which  import  duties 
were  substantially  increased.  {Op.  cit.,  pp.  364-5;  F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  States,  6th  edn..  New  York  1905,  pp.  109-14.) 
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hopes  of  things  becoming  better  very  shortly  as  Congress  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  pass  a Tariff  on  imports.  News  has  been  received  this  even- 
ing that  his  excellency  the  President  (John  Tyler)  has  vetoed  it  the  same 
as  [he  has]  done  every  measure  which  has  been  brought  forward  to  relieve 
the  country  from  its  present  embarrassments.  Whether  the  bill  he  has 
vetoed  is  only  a temporary  one  to  extend  the  compromise  bill  of  1833  @ 
1841^  for  one  month  or  is  the  one  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(The  same  which  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  kicked  so  much 
about  on  Wednesday  June  i)^  I am  at  a loss  to  know.  You  will  have 
received  this  news  doubtlessly  before  this  arrives  as  the  Steamer  departs 
from  Boston  this  Day.  This  vetoe  has  and  will  cause  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion in  the  Northern  or  Manufacturing  States  as  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness is  not  expected  to  become  better  without  a protective  Tariff  and  if 
what  is  generally  called  the  compromise  act  of  1833  is  allowed  to  go  in 
force  there  will  scarcely  be  any  duty  on  imported  cottons  and  Woolens. 
I know  not  in  what  estimation  John  Tyler  is  held  in  England  but  judging 
from  popular  opinion  here  I should  say  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  present 
term  his  political  career  ends.  He  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  private  life 
unwept  unhonoured  and  unsung. 

My  Master  has  had  several  losses  since  January  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  father  in  law  Mr.  Horrocks  he  would  certainly  have  failed.  Mr. 
Horrocks’  losses  have  been  very  severe  having  lost  a many  thousands  of 
Dollars  in  his  own  business  during  the  same  period.  My  Master’s  losses  have 
caused  a minute  examination  of  his  affairs  by  Mr.  Horrocks  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  a rupture  between  them,  what  will  be  the  termination  I am 
unable  to  say.  Mr.  Horrocks  has  made  a proposition  to  our  foreman  wishing 
him  to  carry  on  the  business  until  his  wages  are  paid  which  amount  to 
several  thousand  Dollars.  I cannot  say  yet  whether  he  will  accept  the 
proposition  or  not.  For  the  last  few  weeks  I have  been  engaged  taking  the 
stock  of  our  business  and  in  a few  days  will  balance  up  the  books.  The 
works  must  then  either  stop  or  be  carried  on  by  the  foreman.  I am  con- 
vinced that  if  he  had  had  the  sole  management  of  the  concern  for  the  last 
few  years  the  capital  of  the  concern  would  have  been  increased  as  much 
as  it  has  decreased.  We  had  just  commenced  manufacturing  Brush  Blocks 
and  as  this  had  been  started  chiefly  on  my  account  I have  been  much 
interested.  I had  contemplated  that  after  getting  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business,  if  any  thing  should  occur  to  cause  me  to  leave  the  concern 
I would  have  endeavoured  to  commence  the  business,  as  the  Capital 
required  could  not  have  been  very  large,  and  his  connexions  I should  have 
had,  as  I have  had  all  the  business  to  attend  to  myself. 

1 1841’,  i.e.  presumably  at  the  tariff  rates  prevailing  in  1841,  before  the  final 
reductions  due  in  1842. 

2 The  issue  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  this  date  contained  a short  leader  on 
American  tariff  policy. 
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The  Total  Abstinence  cause  is  still  marching  onwards  throughout  this 
vast  Continent  to  fresh  scenes  of  victory  and  preparing  for  fresh  achieve- 
ments in  this  great  work  of  moral  reformation.  Its  movements  are  produc- 
ing the  most  remarkable  changes  not  only  in  the  condition  of  individuals 
but  in  the  State  of  Society.  Its  results  are  of  the  most  cheering  and  glorious 
character  and  will  be  felt  and  known  when  the  present  generation  lies 
mingled  with  the  dust. 

The  Frankford  Lyceum^  if  things  had  been  prosperous  would  have  been 
opened  this  next  fall.  I fear  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  depression  it 
will  have  to  lay  over  in  an  unfinished  state  for  a time  as  all  the  Funds  are 
exhausted. 

Your  Uncle  has  left  his  situation  in  3 Street  Philadelphia  and  I do  not 
know  where  he  has  removed  to  but  I believe  to  some  other  part  of  Phila- 
delphia.^ I have  not  seen  him  since  I received  your  letter.  I shall  when  I 
have  opportunities  make  enquiry  respecting  him  and  if  I hear  anything 
of  interest  I will  then  write  you. 

Your  brother  in  law  William  Thweat^  has  been  working  in  Philadelphia 
for  several  months,  he  came  out  to  see  me  several  times.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  He 
was  then  enjoying  good  health  and  appeared  to  be  in  tolerable  good  spirits. 
He  said  he  was  starting  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  a few  days  and  desired 
me  to  say  to  you  that  his  reason  for  not  writing  was  because  he  did  not 
know  where  he  might  tell  you  to  direct  to  him  but  as  soon  as  he  settled 
down  he  would  write.  He  promised  to  write  to  me  also  but  as  yet  has  failed 
to  do  so. 

As  I made  you  my  confidant  in  my  love  affair  with  Miss  Ramsbotham 
you  will  perhaps  feel  interested  to  know  whether  the  affair  has  terminated 
or  not.  I have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I am  now  paying  my 
addresses  to  her.  Before  ever  allowing  my  Affections  for  her  to  become 
deep  I endeavoured  to  find  out  her  real  character  if  possible  and  after 
doing  so  have  been  led  to  believe  that  she  is  a person  calculated  in  every 
respect  to  increase  my  happiness.  You  will  probably  remember  me  telling 
you  that  she  was  a Bigot  in  religion.  I am  sorry  that  I ever  accused  her  of 
this  as  I have  found  her  to  be  contrary.  She  is  a professor  of  religion  and 
wishes  the  man  whom  she  choose  for  a husband  to  be  one  also.  She  has  a 
preference  for  the  Episcopalian  Religion  but  is  not  so  narrow  minded 
as  to  believe  that  all  others  are  wrong.  She  objects  to  no  religion  that 

1 The  American  ‘lyceums’  were  literary  and  scientific  societies  rather  similar  to 
the  English  mechanics’  institutes.  In  the  'thirties  they  became  widespread  and  highly 
organized,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  (Frankford,  now  part  of  Philadelphia,  was 
at  this  time  a separate  borough).  See  T.  Wyse,  ‘On  the  Lyceum  System  in  America’, 
in  Central  Society  of  Education,  Second  Publication  (1838);  and  cf.  C.  A.  Bennett, 
History  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Instruction  up  to  i8yo  (Peoria,  111.,  1926),  pp.  326-8; 
C.  Bode,  The  American  Lyceum  (New  York,  1956). 

2 We  have  no  further  information  concerning  this  uncle. 

® i.e.  William  Thweates,  Winstanley’s  wife’s  brother  (see  above,  p.  27,  note  i). 
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acknowledges  a God  and  always  appears  disposed  to  go  to  any  of  the 
Christian  places  of  worship  in  this  place.  If  I had  been  able  to  receive  my 
wages  I should  before  this  time  have  led  her  to  the  Hymenian  Altar.  I shall 
not  do  anything  now  until  I know  how  affairs  are  going  to  be  settled  at  the 
works.  I hope  that  you  will  keep  this  affair  to  yourself  and  the  condition  of 
my  Master’s  affairs  as  well.  I have  wrote  to  Mother  asking  her  consent  and 
have  received  her  answer  but  shall  never  broach  the  subject  to  any  other 
correspondent.  My  affair  with  Miss  Ramsbotham  has  caused  considerable 
unpleasantness  with  Mr.  Sami.  Pilling  & Wife. 

I cannot  close  this  letter  without  returning  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
you  for  your  kind  advice  when  in  England,  it  has  already  been  productive 
of  much  good  and  if  I had  followed  it  all  up  would  probably  have  been 
productive  of  as  much  more.  If  I have  not  followed  your  advice  about 
marriage  I hope  I have  not  forfeited  your  good  opinion.  You  know  in  an 
affair  of  the  heart  we  must  sometimes  by  guided  by  affection.  You  told 
me  not  to  marry  in  a hurry  but  to  look  about  me  and  connect  myself 
with  some  Sunday  School  as  a Teacher  and  I should  soon  find  people 
taking  an  interest  in  my  welfare.  I have  already  experienced  the  truth  of 
your  remarks  and  the[y]  often  recur  to  my  mind.  About  January  I became 
a Sunday  School  Teacher  at  the  Episcopalian  Sunday  School.  This  has 
caused  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  Amongst 
the  Eemale  Teachers  we  have  one  about  24  years  of  age  who  I confess 
before  I returned  to  England  I longed  to  become  acquainted  with  but  as 
she  is  a person  of  reputed  wealth  I felt  afraid  of  seeking  her  company. 
We  have  frequently  met  at  the  Minister’s  House  (A  worthy  old  gentleman) 
and  of  late  as  she  is  a near  resident  to  my  boarding  house  she  visits  the 
house  very  often  (which  is  a thing  unusual)  and  it  has  also  been  intimated 
to  me  by  her  nearest  friends  that  it  was  my  own  fault  if  I did  not  marry 
her.  This  having  come  to  my  knowledge  I have  endeavoured  at  these  times 
to  make  myself  scarce  having  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago  to  marry 
Miss  Ramsbotham.  She  is  of  Erench  descent  and  lives  with  her  Mother  very 
near  our  establishment.  Her  Eather  has  been  dead  many  years  and  left 
her  at  his  death  the  interest  of  10,000  dollars,  about  600  dollars  per  year, 
her  mother  about  20,000.  She  is  the  only  child.  I have  mentioned  the 
circumstances  not  by  way  of  a boast  and  if  I for  one  moment  thought  that 
you  would  think  it  such  I should  be  very  sorry  at  ever  writing  it.  I have 
mentioned  it  to  show  you  that  I have  already  felt  the  force  of  your  advice 
which  if  followed  up  would  probably  have  been  for  the  best,  if  the  dis- 
position of  the  person  alluded  to  is  as  amiable  as  it  appears  to  be.  We 
had  a mild  winter  and  the  summer  so  far  has  been  unusually  wet.  Eor  the 
past  2 or  3 days  it  has  been  very  hot.  This  afternoon  the  Thermometer 
stood  at  105  in  the  shade  and  whilst  I write  there  is  one  of  the  most  terrific 
thunder  storms  raging  that  I have  ever  witnessed.  The  rain  has  been 
pouring  in  torrents  for  the  past  two  hours  accompanied  by  incessant 
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flashes  of  lightning  and  deafening  thunder.  I fear  the  approaching  morn 
will  witness  much  damage  done  in  and  about  the  city.  The  night  is  dark 
but  the  lightning  is  so  vivid  that  I can  see  without  a candle  to  read  what 
I have  written.  I must  now  conclude  as  it  is  getting  early  in  the  morning 
and  at  5 o clock  I must  start  for  the  Coal  Mines  at  Pottsville  in  this  State 
a description  of  and  the  route  to  [which]  you  will  find  by  referring  to 
Tanner’s  Central  United  States.  Please  remember  me  to  Parents  Mr. 
BurnelP  and  all  enquiring  Friends  and  tell  Parents  that  I intend  to  write 
to  them  as  soon  as  I receive  brother  James’  letter  alluded  to  in  their  last 
to  me.2  With  kind  respects  to  yourself  and  family  I wish  you  a hearty  good 
morning. 

Yours  Truly 

John  Bromiley. 


A Letter  from  Australia 

(ff.  78-89) 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Robert  Doodson  received  16  November  1842^ 

Sidney  December  29,  1841. 

Dear  Friends 

[From  Ann:']  I take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  to 
acquaint  you  all  of  our  safe  arrival  with  my  family  only  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  our  dear  children,  Matilda.  She  took  unwell  on  the  Thursday  and 
the  following  Sunday  the  first  of  June  she  departed  this  life  which  caused 
myself  and  family  great  pain — to  witness  the  scene  of  flesh  and  blood 
committed  to  the  watery  deep.  I had  very  little  nourishment  or  attention 
offered  me  during  her  illness,  the  last  night  walking  the  deck  with  no  one 
to  console  or  speak  to  me  but  my  husband,  and  when  I witnessed  the  last 
scene  my  senses  were  gone,  I fainted  away,  but  Robert  took  care  to  have 
her  well  loaded  with  stones  and  she  sank  to  rise  no  more.  [From  Robert:] 
The  reason  we  did  not  write  before  was  because  we  could  not  say  that  we 
was  permanently  settled  an3rwhere  properly  until  now,  and  we  are  not 

^ Perhaps  Marmaduke  Burnell,  builder  of  the  new  houses  in  Elm  Street  (above, 
p.  80). 

2 Joseph  Bromiley,  who  kept  the  Hey  wood  Arms  at  this  time,  may  have  been 
John  Bromiley ’s  father.  A James  Bromiley,  weaver,  of  Newton  Heath,  is  recorded 
in  1845  [Manchester  and  Salford  Directory). 

® Robert  Doodson,  weaver,  had  formerly  lived  at  2,  Elm  Street  (above,  p.  70). 
He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Robert  Doodson,  silk-weaver,  shown  in  Ash- 
worth’s list  (Appendix  HI)  as  living  in  Poplar  Street,  with  a household  of  ii  people 
and  a total  income  of  15s.  per  week.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  letter  falls  into 
two  parts,  written  on  29  December,  1841,  and  9 January,  1842,  respectively.  The  first 
part  is  apparently  a joint  composition  of  Robert  and  his  wife  Ann;  the  opening  and 
closing  sections  are  written  by  the  wife,  but  two  sections  in  the  middle  are  evidently 
by  the  husband.  The  second  part  is  entirely  by  the  husband. 
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possitively  sure  how  long  we  will  continue  in  our  present  situation.  A fort- 
night before  we  cast  anchor  it  was  a very  stormy  day,  the  vessel  pitching 
heavily,  and  threw  me  with  great  force  between  decks. ^ I shortly  recovered 
that  and  immediately  after  that  I was  attacked  with  rheumatic  pains 
afflicting  my  limbs  and  confining  me  to  my  bed  and  home,  and  remained 
so  for  three  months,  and  when  want  stared  me  and  my  family  in  the  face 
I endeavoured  to  exert  myself,  not  from  the  strength  I had,  or  was  able, 
but  a willingness  to  endeavour  to  support  my  family,  while  the  vessel 
remaining  on  board  for  a week  two  Gentlemen  came  and  wanted  Margaret 
and  George,  one  of  them  Mr.  Owen’s  brother  in  law,  who  accompanied 
their  master,  now  to  employ  them  in  his  service — a Mr.  Thos.  Smart, 
formerly  partner  with  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  who  married  Mr.  Joseph 
Kenyon’s  daughter  of  the  woodland ^ in  Paramatta  in  this  country. 

[From  Ann:']  We  did  not  forget  the  advice  of  all  our  good  friends  in 
our  native  country  not  to  part  with  our  children  until  we  had  enquired  to 
persons’  characters.  The  first  we  refered  to  was  Mr.  Buckland’s  relation  Mr. 
Hazelington  and  he  approved  of  Mr.  Smart’s  character  much  and  advised 
us  to  let  them  go  to  live  there.  A month  after  our  arrival  necessity  compelled 
us  to  part  with  them  and  they  are  comfortable  at  Mr.  Smart’s  residence 
about  2 miles  from  Sidney.  Their  Master  and  Mistress  are  very  partial  to 
them  and  as  a proof  of  it  have  made  them  some  little  presents  extra.  As^  I 
have  informed  you  how  those  two  are  provided  for  I shall  now  respecting 
Mary  where  she  is  placed.  Since  our  arrival  here  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  company  with  a person  who  comes  from  the  same  part  as^  myself 
who  recognized  me  from  a Girl.  He  is  from  Wi[l]mslow  in  Cheshire.  He 
knew  my  friends.  He  is  a wealthy  farmer  and  has  taken  Mary  to  remain 
with  him  and  family  about  17  miles  from  Sydney.  I can  hear  from  her 
every  week  and  Henry  and  Jane  are  with  ourselves.  Robert  endeavoured  to 
get  work  at  his  business  but  trade  is  so  dull,  and  numbers  walking  about 

1 Robert  Doodson  also  wrote  another  account  of  this  voyage  in  a diary,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  great  grandson  of  the  same  name  in  Sydney.  The  diary 
gives  a vivid  description  of  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage  in  stormy  weather: 

‘May  8:  We  went  at  10  miles  an  hour.  A woman  was  found  dead  between  decks. 
The  ship  rocked  very  much.  I thought  every  minute  that  the  ship  would  be  rent 
asunder.  All  the  passengers  were  very  ill  and  frightened.  All  our  luggage  boxes  were 
almost  broken  into  pieces. 

‘When  the  ship  rocked,  one  of  the  passengers  fell  downstairs  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder,  and  cut  his  eye.  The  woman  that  was  found  dead  was  thrown  overboard. 

‘May  9:  Very  stormy:  all  the  ship  was  in  confusion.  For  2 or  3 days  there  were 
remarkable  scenes  and  curious  objects. 

‘The  sea  presented  a picture  of  awful  grandeur,  rising  mountain  high.  The  few 
passengers  who  ventured  on  deck,  were  ordered  below;  the  hatches  were  nailed  down. 
Three  solitary  lamps  provided  all  the  lighting  for  400  passengers,  some  laughing, 
some  crying,  some  cursing. 

‘Some  Roman  Catholics  were  calling  on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints  to  save 
them.  The  noise  was  something  I had  never  heard  before  in  all  my  life.’ 

2 i.e.,  the  Woodlands  (see  below). 

3 MS.  has.  ^MS.  has. 
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nearly  starved,  that  he  could  find  no  employment, ^ and  by  chance  he  niet 
Mr.  Smart  our  children’s  Master  and  out  of  pity’s  sake  he  employed  him 
on  his  own  grounds  to  job  about  as  far  as  his  strength  would  allow  him 
to  do  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  per  day,  and  the  strongest  labourer  don’t 
get  more  than  five  shillings.  On  account  of  George  and  Margaret  being  with 
him,  and  the  good  character  we  bore  coming  over,  he  has  given  us  a refuge 
in  one  of  his  houses  rent  free  until  he  lets  it  to  a tenant,  and  how  I will 
do  then  I don’t  know,  for  a miserable  small  house  of  two  little  rooms  is  nine 
and  ten  shillings  per  week,  wood  dreadful  dear,  a house  at  about  three 
shillings  per  week  at  home  is  a Pound  per  week  here.  Margaret  and 
myself  were  very  sea  sick  for  about  a fortnight,  but  an  inflammation  on 
the  chest  caused  matilda’s  death.  [From  Robert :]  The  other  children  were 
attacked  with  a little  sea  sickness  less  or  more  but  as  for  their  Mother  she 
enjoyed  good  health  so  as  to  enable  her  to  comfort  and  attend  to  our  wants, 
all  that  was  in  her  power  to  assist  us  and  do  for  us.  Thank  the  Lord  he 
always  provides  the  back  for  the  burden,  but  through  the  death  of  our 
infant  its  mother’s  health  declined  very  much  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  when  thank  God  she  recovered,  and  continues  to  enjoy  good  health 
ever  since  we  landed.  Since  the  death  of  the  child  the  sailors  were  very 
fond  of  the  children  and  behaved  very  kind  to  them,  and  as  to  the  Captain 
he  took  notice  of  Henry  and  gave  him  the  best  part  of  his  food  from  the 
Cabin  table,  not  forgetting  to  tell  the  Cabin  boy  to  bring  his  mother  any 
little  dainty  there  was  to  spare.  To  convince  you,  as  a proof  of  the  seamen’s 
kindness  they  made  George  and  Mary  each  a present  of  a bible  and  Mar- 
garet a testament.  All  the  sailors  ran  away  from  the  vessel,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  most  of  the  Ships  that  arrive  here,  with  the  view  of 
getting  higher  wages  from  vessels  that  trade  from  the  ports  about  here. 
John  Massey  and  Wife  remained  about  five  weeks  in  Sydney,  only  being 
employed  about  three  weeks,  and  was  obliged  to  go  up  the  country  three 
hundred  miles.  Robert  Broadhead  and  Wife  remain  in  Sydney  following 
their  own  trade.  Seth  Hague  and  Wife  remains  in  Sydney  and  has  got 
to  be  a store  keeper.  [From  Ann:']  Please  to  make  our  kind  remembrance 
to  Mr.  Potts  and  inform  him  that  we  received  a letter  that  he  sent  by  a 
young  man,  a stranger  that  we  never  saw,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Sydney 
he  put  it  in  the  post  office.  It  was  directed  to  Seth  Hague  as  well  as  us, 
and  he  obtained  it  from  the  post  office  and  we  received  it,  and  about  three 
weeks  after  we  landed  the  United  Kingdom  arrived  and  Seth  Hague’s 
brother  in  law  came  by  that  vessel,  and  he  informed  us  that  some  people 
passengers  by  that  ship  was  on  board  that  knew  us,  and  our  family  myself 
and  Robert,  who  at  the  time  were  quite  unwell,  endeavoured  to  go  to  the 

^ From  1835  to  1840  New  South  Wales  had  enjoyed  boom  conditions,  but  in  1841 
shortage  of  capital,  drought,  and  the  collapse  of  the  English  market  for  wool,  brought 
a severe  crisis,  with  widespread  bankruptcy  and  unemployment.  See  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
The  British  Empire  in  Australia:  an  Economic  History  (Melbourne  1941),  chap.  III. 
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vessel  to  see  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  seeking  us,  and  that  it 
was  Bamford’s  family  that  were  enquiring  for  us.  My  husband  and  me  was 
returning  home  at  night  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  seeing  them,  as  we 
understood  they  were  leaving  town  that  day  being  engaged  to  go  up  the 
country  to  reside,  and  when  we  got  to  our  residence  Frederick  Bamford 
was  waiting,  and  we  had  only  time  to  say  a few  words  as  the  coach  was 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  he  gave  us  the  parcel  Mr.  Potts  sent, 
and  a parcel  we  had  brought  ourselves  for  the  same  person  we  sent  them 
both  together.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  each  other  and  he  gave  us  all  the 
information  in  his  power  about  the  Institution  that  his  time  would  allow, 
and  we  had  a very  friendly  letter  since  his  arrival  up  the  country  and  they 
are  all  well. 


Jany  9 1842 

Dear  Friends 

As  I wish  to  inform  you  what  has  befallen  us  since  we  parted  from  you 
all  I am  endeavouring  to  give  you  every  information  that  my  wife  and 
self  have  power  to  give  you.  See  how  apropo  it  has  occured,  Mr.  Smart 
has  very  recently  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kenyon  of  the  Woodlands’  daughter,  that  is  now  George’s  and 
Margaret’s  master  and  mistress,^  and  prior  to  us  receiving  your  letter 
w[h]ere  you  inform  me  that  Mr.  Kershaw  was  so  kind  as  to  say  he  will 
write  to  Mr.  Kenyon  respecting  us,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  were  pleased  with 
our  children  who  were  on  a visit  at  the  holydays  [and]  pleased  with  the 
character  they  had  of  their  mother  and  myself,  who  when  he  came  to  town 
called  to  see  us  as  we  live  on  his  Son  and  Daughter’s  estate,  and  was  much 
pleased  when  I had  the  pleasure  of  shewing  him  your  letter.  Mr.  Kenyon 
said  he  would  see  me  shortly  again,  and  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to  place  me 
in  a easier  situation  the  first  opportunity  he  would,  as  my  health  and 
strength  daily  has  impaired  much  since  my  arrival.  I am  happy  to  say 
that  in  this  remote  distant  part  of  the  world  from  our  own  native  country 
that  feeling  and  liberality  are  not  quite  forgot  with  some.  However  I shall 
speak  for  myself  of  my  present  master’s  kindness  of  the  old  english  custom 
of  remembering  Christmas  day  by  making  us  a present  of  a bottle  of  wine, 
plumbs,  flour  and  beef,  which  made  me  think  of  the  old  english  roast  beef. 
I thanked  my  Master  and  told  him  it  made  me  think  of  home. 

1 am  aware  of  the  affecting  scene  it  must  have  caused  at  Mr.  Buckland’s 
departure.  It  would  have  been  a very  painful  one  to  myself  and  family  to 
have  witnessed.^  We  all  friends  were  pleased  you  did  not  forget  your  com- 

^ The  Woodlands  was  the  large  house  in  Cheetham  Hill  which  had  at  one  time 
been  the  home  of  Thomas  Robinson,  Lady  Heywood’s  father  (see  above,  Introduction, 
p.  3).  At  this  period  it  was  occupied  by  Alexander  Henry,  a well-known  Manchester 
merchant.  It  does  not  appear  that  Joseph  Kenyon  was  ever  the  occupier  of  the  house: 
perhaps  he  was  an  employee  there. 

2 ‘On  July  4th  a farewell  tea  party  was  held  [at  the  Miles  Platting  Sunday  Schools] 
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panions  on  the  Atlantic  at  the  supper  shortly  after  our  departure.  Please 
Mr.  Winstanley  to  be  so  kind  as  to  shew  this  letter  to  my  Wife’s  relations, 
also  mine  as  well,  and  we  will  write  to  them  shortly,  not  forgetting  our  kind 
love  to  them  all.  I will  not  forget  to  inform  you  the  state  of  provision  as 
correct  as  I can. 

Bread  2J  per  lb.  Salt  Butter  2/-  per  lb. 

Fresh  Beef  4 to  per  lb.  Fresh  do.  3/-  to  3/6  per  lb. 

Fresh  Mutton  4 to  per  lb.  Potatoes  to  2^  per  lb. 

Potatoes  have  been  4^-  per  lb.  since  our  arrival.  Eggs  varying  in 
price  from  1/6  per  dozen  to  upwards  of  3/-  per  dozen.  Brown  sugar  from 
3^^'  to  5^'  per  lb.  Tea  from  2/6  to  3/-  per  lb.  and  upwards  to  6/-  or  y/- 
per  lb.  Coffee  from  1/2  to  1/6  per  lb.  Soap  from  to  6^-  per  lb.  Flour 
21/-  per  cwt.,  raisons  from  5^-  to  i/-  per  lb.,  currants  8^-  per  lb.,  oat- 
meal 4^-  per  lb.,  vegetables  in  general  very  dear,  onions  6^-  per  lb.  Poultry 
very  dear.  Cheshire  cheese  1/8  per  lb.,  colonial  cheese  from  to  i/-  per 
lb.,  new  milk  from  the  cow  from  i/-  to  1/4  per  quart,  candles  6^-  per  lb. 
Wages  the  best  of  Joiners  8/-  per  day  and  as  low  as  6/-  per- day.  Wages 
have  fallen  i/-  per  day  since  we  came.  Bricklayers  about  the  same,  as 
also  painters  and  plasterers,  good  labouring  men  from  4/-  to  5/-  per  day, 
and  few  at  five.  Our  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  Buckland  and  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Scholes  and  Wife,  Mr.  Richard 
Roberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kershaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts,  to  all  the  Sunday  School  Teachers  of  both 
sexes  and  all  enquiring  friends,  not  forgetting  our  kind  love  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Ireland  and  Wife,  also  Mr.  W“*  Winstanley.^  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  Mrs. 
Barnfield  we  have  not  seen  her  brother  in  law  yet  and  Alice  Bee  that  we 
cannot  ascertain  where  to  find  Mr.  Pearson  and  have  her  letter  by  us  yet. 
I have  not  forgot  my  dear  Alice  Coe  our  apprentice  and  her  sisters  also, 
hope  they  are  doing  well  and  Alice  accept  my  love  as  I respect  her  and  so 
does  my  family  as  if  she  was  a relation  and  sincerely  do  wish  she  will 
conduct  herself  with  propriety  and  do  well.  Mr.  Winstanley  let  me  intrude 
on  your  kindness  to  impress  on  all  our  relations  that  is  our  dear  Sisters 
and  Brothers  that  we  often  and  often  talk  and  think  of  them  and  repeatedly 
shed  tears  for  them  and  they  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  us  the  next 
opportunity.  George  Margaret  and  Mary  send  their  kind  love  to  their  com- 
panions and  schoolfellows  and  little  Henry  many  times  speaks  of  Robert 

following  which  Mr.  Buckland  “delivered  an  address  to  about  500  deeply  attentive 
hearers  . . . the  affecting  scene  which  was  witnessed  . . . few  who  were  present  will 
ever  forget.  The  emotions  of  affection  and  regret — the  quivering  features  and  stream- 
ing eyes  and  audible  sobs  of  the  people  emphatically  testifying  how  deeply  they  loved 
and  regretted  the  friend  whom  they  were  about  to  lose”  ’ — Perry,  op.  cit.,  p.  16, 
quoting  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor. 

1 The  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics'  Institution,  January, 
1841,  shows  that  most  of  the  people  here  mentioned  were  prominent  in  the  Institution 
as  office-holders,  committee  members,  or  in  some  other  capacity.  William  Winstanley 
was  David’s  son  by  his  first  marriage  (see  above.  Introduction,  p.  19). 
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Fielding  and  his  cousin  William  Lomas.  He  is  lost,  being  out  of  town,  for 
playfellows.  I cannot  but  say  we  made  a favourable  passage,  four  months 
and  two  days.  For  our  parts  we  would  not  advise  any  of  our  friends  that 
are  pennyless  to  come  out  here,  for  if  you  are  poor  you  must  remain  so, 
but  if  they  have  a small  capital  to  begin  with,  and  purchase  land  and 
property  first  price,  they  will  prosper  and  do,  but  there  are  numbers  out 
of  numbers  walking  about  actually  in  a state  of  starvation,  the  emigrant 
ships  coming  out  so  fast  with  such  quantities  of  passengers,  and  the  bar- 
racks erected  for  their  refuge  are  [so]  full  that  tents  on  the  ground  they 
are  built  on  are  erected,  and  miserably  are  they  provided  for  and  the 
reception  for  their  comfort  no  better. 

1 have  given  you  a long  detail  of  our  grievance  in  being  so  foolish  to 
be  induced  to  come  out  from  our  native  soil  not  to  better  ourselves,  but 
with  the  miseries  and  extortion  the  poor  must  endure  we  could  fill  a news- 
paper. Should  we  ever  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  and  know  Mr.  Buckland 
& familyj  emigrates  out  here  we  will  do  our  best  endeavours  to  see  him. 
I know  our  old  friends  will  think  it  strange  if  we  forget  our  remembrance 
to  them  all,  so  I will  again  dear  sir  trouble  you  if  they  enquire  to  say  the 
paper  would  not  allow  of  any  more  being  written  in  it,  so  I will  conclude 
with  our  anxious  wishes  for  your  health  and  family’s^  prosperity  and 
happiness,  also  the  same  to  our  friends,  and  remain  Dear  Sir  your  ever 
well  wisher  and  obliged  friends 

Robert  and  Ann  Doodson. 

Too  often  I cannot  help  but  inform  you  that  when  melancholy  and 
despondency  comes  across  me  I chant  to  myself  these  few  lines 

What  would  I not  give  to  wander 
Where  my  old  companions  dwell. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder — 

Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well! 

P.S.  Please  to  direct  to  Robert  Doodson  Sydney  New  South  Wales  to 
be  left  at  the  Sydney  Post  Office  until  called  for,  as  we  are  not  certain  of 
residing  where  we  are  as  it  is  only  a kindness  living  rent  free  until  the 
dwelling  is  rented,  so  we  will  when  we  think  you  have  time  to  answer  this 
letter  make  constant  inquiry  at  the  post  office  for  a letter.  Where  we  reside 
is  quite  a pleasant  situation  by  the  Sea  side  two  miles  from  town,  seeing 
the  Shipping  pass  and  repass. ^ 

^ MS.  families. 

2 After  a period  of  great  distress  Robert  Doodson  took  up  the  trade  of  bootmaking, 
and  successfully  established  himself.  His  son  Henry,  mentioned  above,  followed  him 
in  this  trade,  while  another  son,  Edward,  became  a baker  (information  from  Robert 
Doodson’s  great-grandson,  Mr.  Walter  Doodson,  of  Sydney). 
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Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
East  Manchester 


{Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 

1834-) 

Analysis  of  the  Report  of  an  Agent  employed  by  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  in  1834,  visit  the  Dwellings  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Work- 
ing Population  in  Police  Division  No.  2 , and  in  the  first  Subdivision  of  Police 
Division  No.  i,  of  the  Town  of  Manchester.*  Communicated  by  the  Society. 

The  agent  having  been  refused  admittance  into  some  houses,  and  the  occupiers 
of  others  being  absent  and  their  dwellings  closed,  his  report  only  extends  to 
4102  families,  but  which  number  comprises  all  the  labouring  population 
within  this  district  into  whose  houses  he  obtained  access. 

The  report  on  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  must  be  considered  merely  as 
the  general  impression  of  the  agent,  an  intelligent  Irishman,  who  was  himself 
a hand-loom  weaver,  and  who  in  this  classification  has  been  principally  guided 
by  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  or  otherwise  in  the  dwellings. 

All  the  other  entries  are  stated  from  the  answers  given  by  the  parties 
themselves. 


Country 

Religion  as  professed  to  the 
Agent  by  the  parties  visited 

Dwellings 

Report  of  the  Visitor  on 
the  Condition  of  the 
Dwellings 

English  . . . 

2270 

Established  Church 

2021 

Houses 

. 3100 

Comfortable  . 

1551 

Irish  .... 

1761 

Roman  Catholics  . 

1473 

Cellars  . 

752 

N.B.  Of  these  houses 

Welsh  . . . 

35 

Dissenters  .... 

591 

Rooms 

250 

689  are  reported  to 

Scotch 

30 

Professing  no  Religion 

17 

be  well  furnished 

Foreigners 

6 

Not  comfortable 

2551 

4102 

4102 

4102 

4102 

— - — 

* The  population  of  this  portion  of  the  town  is  (according  to  the  census  of  1831) 
42,135  or  8,932  families.  It  is  a district  inhabited  more  than  any  other  in  the  town 
by  the  working  classes  and  by  those  of  the  poorest  description.  It  was  on  that  account 
determined  to  commence  the  investigation  in  this  quarter. 
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Rent  of  Houses,  Cellars,  and  Rooms, 
per  week 

Classification  of  Individuals 

Classification  of  the  Employment 
of  7789  Persons  in  receipt  of  Wages 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

not  exceeding  i 

0 

45 

4102  Families  visited,  con- 

Employed  in  Factories. 

Above  I 

0 and  not  exceeding 

I 

6 

320 

sist  of  persons 

19869 

Spinners 

141 

I 

6 

2 

0 

727 

Lodgers  

1165 

Carders  

147 

2 

0 

2 

6 

992 



Piecers 

1087 

2 

6 

3 

0 

831 

21034 

Throwsters 

69 

3 

0 

3 

6 

434 

Reelers 

69 

3 

6 

4 

0 

337 

Of  this  number.  Children 

Powerloom  Weavers  . 

608 

4 

0 

4 

6 

84 

living  in  the  Families, 

Dressers 

60 

4 

6 

5 

0 

66 

Above  12 

3996 

2181 

5 

0 

5 

6 

2 

Under  12 

8121 

Employed  in  Warehouses. 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 



Warpers 

20 

— 

12117 

Winders 

443 

Average  not  exceeding  . 

2 

n iRa  A 



Clerks 

7 

Not  ascertained  .... 

258 

Children, 

Porters 

144 

Attending  Day  Schools  . 

252 

614 

4102 

Sunday  Schools 

4680 

Handloom  Weavers. 

— 

Fancy  

3 

4932 

Silk 

17 

Plain  (Cotton)  .... 

2046 

Number  of  Parents  who 

2066 

state  that  they  can  read 

3114 

Building  Trades. 

Bricklayers 

17 

Number  of  Persons  who 

Stonemasons  .... 

17 

belong  to  Benefit  Clubs  . 

1163 

Labourers  

523 

— 

Joiners 

55 

Number  of  Persons  in  re- 

612 

ceipt  of  Wages 

7789 

Calenderers  and  Dyers 

181 

Fustian  Shearers  . 

149 

Shoemakers  .... 

228 

Sempstresses  and  Dress- ' 
makers  . . . . , 

Washerwomen  . 

Other  Occupations 


119 

149 

136 

1354 


7789 
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Condition  of  the  Working  Glasses  in 
Miles  Platting 

{Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  voL  I,  iSjS-g) 

Report  of  an  Enquiry,  conducted  from  House  to  House,  into  the  State  of  iy6 
Families  in  Miles  Platting,  within  the  borough  of  Manchester,  in  iSjy. 

By  James  Heywood,  Esq.  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
on  the  1 6th  April,  1838. 

The  following  Report  has  been  prepared  from  the  results  of  an  enquiry  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  author,  in  a district  of  Manchester,  with  which  the 
visitor  who  conducted  the  enquiry  was  previously  well  acquainted.  Miles 
Platting  is  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  families  of  operatives,  who  are 
dependent  upon  manual  labour  for  their  subsistence;  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  included  within  this  enquiry  are  hand-loom 
weavers.  Their  occupations  are  extremely  laborious,  their  earnings  very 
moderate,  and  their  time  of  labour,  when  in  full  work,  often  amount  to  14 
hours  per  day.  During  the  year  1837  many  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  this 
district  did  not  find  half  employment;  others  were  unable  to  earn  more  than 
65.  or  75.  per  week,  and  the  most  experienced  and  industrious  of  the  class,  by 
working  14  hours  per  day,  frequently  obtained  for  the  full  amount  of  their 
earnings  only  125.  per  week. 

Where  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  employed  in  weaving  plain  thin  cotton 
goods,  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  power-looms,  their  earnings  seldom 
amount  to  95.  per  week,  and  the  majority  of  this  class  of  workman  can  only 
get  6s.  or  7s.  per  week.  In  weaving  narrow  shawls,  a new  kind  of  work,  put 
out  in  the  winter  of  1837,  the  weekly  earnings  of  a good  weaver  were  gs.  per 
week,  from  which  2d.  in  every  shilling,  or  is.  6d.  on  the  gross  earnings,  must 
frequently  be  deducted  for  the  expense  of  winding,  leaving  only  7s.  6d.  as  the 
net  weekly  earnings. 

A first-rate  workman,  weaving  quiltings,  may  earn  12s.  per  week;  but,  in 
this  case,  the  winding  and  other  expenses  often  amount  to  y,d.  in  is.,  or  3s. 
on  the  gross  earnings,  and  thus  their  net  earnings  are  diminished  to  9s.  per 
week.  In  like  manner  a silk- weaver,  working  at  plain  sarsnets,  may  earn  12s. 
per  week;  but  the  expenses  of  winding  and  the  use  of  the  loom  usually  amount 
to  3<i.  in  every  shilling,  or  to  3s.  on  the  whole  weekly  earnings,  and  thus  the 
net  earnings  of  the  silk-weaver  are  diminished  to  9s.  per  week.  Whenever  the 
hand-loom  weaver  works  at  his  own  loom,  and  is  assisted  in  winding  by  his 
wife  or  family,  he  may  consider  the  whole  of  his  earnings  as  profit;  but  in  the 
case  of  journeymen  weavers,  who  hire  the  looms  on  which  they  work,  and  who 
pay,  in  addition,  for  the  expense  of  winding,  the  total  amount  of  the  earnings 
will  be  necessarily  lessened  by  the  deduction  of  these  concurrent  expenses. 
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The  various  occupations  of  the  heads  of  families  included  within  this  enquiry 
are  enumerated  in  the  following  table: — 


102  Hand-loom  weavers. 

5 Silk  weavers,  winders,  and 

warpers. 

3 Small-ware  weavers, 

2 Power-loom  weavers. 

8 Warpers  and  workers  in  factories. 

1 Jacquard-loom  manufacturer. 

6 Dyers. 

2 Fustian-shearers, 

5 Warehousemen. 

3 Bricklayers. 

II  Colliers, 

148 


148  Brought  forward. 

5 Labourers, 

1 Carter. 

2 Smiths. 

9 Tradesmen  (hatters,  joiners,  &c.). 
I Schoolmaster. 

I Designer. 

I Drawer-in  of  threads  for  the 
loom. 

6 Washerwomen. 

I No  occupation. 

176 


Among  the  heads  of  families  visited  the  number  of  married  men  is  remark- 
able; and  the  total  population  of  the  families  included  within  the  enquiry 
comprehends  the  following  individuals: — 

Heads  of  Families,  147  Married  men. 

,,  ,,  9 Widowers. 

,,  ,,  20  Widows. 

176 

147  Wives  of  the  heads  of  families. 

232  Children  under  10  years  of  age. 

239  Children  above  10  years  of  age. 

1 13  Male  lodgers,  often  journeymen. 

49  Female  lodgers. 

34  Children  with  the  lodgers. 

Total  Population  990 

Of  the  176  heads  of  families,  137  are  English,  37  Irish,  i Scotch,  and 
I Welch. 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  children  receiving  education  are  in- 
structed in  Sunday-schools;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  many  of  the 
children  attend  the  Sunday-school  at  a very  early  age  in  Miles  Platting, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  allow  the  elder  children  to  attend 
the  Sunday-school  unless  they  take  the  younger  children  with  them.  Of  course 
the  maintenance  of  silence  and  order  in  the  Sunday-school  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  infant  scholars  in  the  same  room 
with  the  older  children;  and  the  attention  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  must 
be  diverted  by  the  process  of  elementary  instruction  which  is  required  for 
the  infant  children. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  families  visited  is  505,  viz. — 

232  Children  under  10  years  of  age, 

239  Children  above  10  years  of  age, 

34  Children  with  the  lodgers. 
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Of  this  number — 

63  attend  both  day  and  Sunday-schools, 

208  attend  Sunday-schools  only, 

8 attend  day-schools  only, 

9 attend  infant-schools. 

Making  a total  of  288  children  at  school. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  heads  of  the  families,  included  within  this 
enquiry,  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  reading,  or  are  capable  of  under- 
standing or  enjoying  a book.  Many  are  either  too  illiterate,  or  too  deeply 
sunk  in  indifference,  or  in  animal  gratification,  to  be  easily  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  mental  culture  or  religion.  There  are,  however,  others  who 
may  be  regarded  as  sincerely  religious  characters. 

In  the  following  table,  where  the  heads  of  families  are  really  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  or  with  any  other  religious  denomination,  they 
are  classified  accordingly;  but  wherever  they  profess  no  particular  attachment 
to  any  one  Protestant  sect,  they  are  considered  uncertain.  Of  176  heads  of 
families,  it  appears  that — 

31  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 

23  are  Roman  Catholics. 

13  Methodists. 

4 Unitarians. 

3 Baptists. 

I Scotch  Presbyterian. 

1 Independent. 

3 Deistical. 

97  Uncertain. 

176 

Of  the  176  heads  of  families  visited — 

35  attend  public  worship  regularly. 

45  occasionally. 

36  seldom. 

60  do  not  attend  public  worship. 

176 

130  profess  to  be  able  to  read. 

15  read  imperfectly. 

23  cannot  read. 

8 are  not  particularized  as  to  their  power  of  reading. 
176 

78  possess  a Bible  and  a Testament. 

2 possess  a Bible. 

35  possess  a Testament. 

97  possess  a Prayer-book,  or  Hymn-book,  or  both,  in 
addition  sometimes  to  the  Bible  or  Testament. 

36  possess  other  works,  chiefly  religious. 

37  possess  no  books. 
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Of  the  176  habitations  which  were  visited,  165  are  houses  including  many 
cellars,  and  ii  are  separate  cellars.  They  contain  692  rooms,  of  which  294  are 
sleeping-rooms;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  houses  in  the  district 
visited  are  generally  kept  in  good  repair,  and  are  more  convenient  than  is 
often  the  case  with  many  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  The  internal  conditions 
of  the  habitations  visited  is  detailed  in  the  following  table: — 

Of  the  176  habitations  visited  there  are — 

68  houses  or  cellars  described  as  neat  and  comfortable. 

20  are  neat. 

34  just  comfortable. 

37  uncomfortable,  of  which  2 are  damp  as  well  as  un- 
comfortable. 

9 are  wretched. 

8 not  specified. 

176 

Exact  information  is  communicated,  in  the  foregoing  Report,  on  various 
subjects,  which  possess,  perljaps,  rather  local  than  general  interest;  but  the 
minute  analysis  of  the  internal  structure  of  society  appears  to  the  author 
to  constitute  the  leading  object  of  statistical  science;  and  the  investigation 
of  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  condition  of  the  human  race 
is  the  chosen  occupation  of  the  statistical  enquirer. 
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The  Handloom  Weavers  of  Miles  Platting 


{Extracted  from  a statement  prepared  by  the  weavers  themselves  and  submitted 
by  John  Ashworth,  Minister  to  the  Poor,  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Handloom 
Weavers,  1835  {Report,  pp.  6oy-g.)Y 


STREET 

NAME 

Family 

Dependent 

on  Looms 

Weekly 

Rent 

Looms 

occupied 

Looms 

unoccupied 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Description  of  Goods 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Lime  . . . 

William  Berry  . 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

- 

10 

- 

Check  ginghams. 

James  Jackson 

5 

4 

2 

5 

2 

I 

- 

6 

- 

Apron  checks. 

Thomas  Blomely  . 

10 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 

- 

9 

- 

Ditto. 

Thomas  Lawton  . 

5 

5 

2 

6 

I 

I 

- 

8 

- 

Check  ginghams. 

Moses  Partington  . 

7 

4 

2 

6 

I 

2 

- 

7 

- 

Ditto. 

W.  Devonport  . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

I 

- 

8 

Ditto. 

— Rennet  .... 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

I 

- 

12 

- 

Twills. 

John  Neal  .... 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

I 

7 

6 

Ditto. 

Edward  Holland  . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

- 

12 

- 

Check  ginghams. 

William  Porter 

8 

7 

3 

3 

I 

3 

- 

6 

- 

Jaconets. 

John  Warren  . 

7 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

- 

12 

- 

Tape  stripe. 

Thomas  Flinn  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

- 

12 

- 

Quiltings. 

John  Flinn  .... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

- 

10 

- 

Check  ginghams. 

John  Jones  .... 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

II 

- 

Tape  stripe. 

William  Parker 

7 

7 

3 

3 

3 

I 

- 

12 

- 

Stripes. 

William  Philips 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

~ 

12 

- 

Apron  checks. 

James  Thorpe  . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

- 

12 

- 

Stripes. 

James  Parker  . 

2 

2 

I 

6 

I 

— 

- 

6 

- 

Check  ginghams. 

Sycamore  . 

William  Fletcher  . 

5 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 

- 

12 

- 

Tangibs,  or  shirtings. 

James  Allen 

10 

10 

3 

6 

5 

- 

I 

- 

- 

Coarse  jaconets. 

William  Cooling 

9 

9 

3 

6 

5 

- 

I 

5 

- 

Shirtings. 

James  Spencer  . 

5 

5 

3 

10 

3 

2 

- 

12 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

James  Carpenter  . 

7 

7 

3 

10 

3 

I 

- 

12 

- 

Sheetings. 

Daniel  Makenzie  . 

3 

3 

3 

10 

2 

2 

- 

10 

- 

Coarse  check  ginghe. 

Thomas  Robinson  . 

4 

4 

2 

io|^ 

I 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Coarse  checks. 

John  Grimshaw 

4 

4 

3 

6 

I 

I 

- 

6 

- 

Apron  checks. 

Elizabeth  Hamson 

I 

I 

3 

6 

I 

- 

6 

- 

Ditto. 

Patrick  Comstey  . 

6 

6 

3 

9 

3 

I 

- 

13 

6 

Coloured  ginghams. 

John  Turner 

6 

6 

3 

9 

4 

- 

I 

- 

Ginghams. 

John  Lee  .... 

6 

5 

3 

4i 

4 

- 

- 

16 

- 

Coarse  ginghams. 

B.  Donaper 

8 

8 

3 

6 

4 

I 

- 

16 

- 

Coarse  jaconets. 

John  Morrell  . 

9 

7 

3 

6 

I 

3 

- 

5 

Tape  stripes. 

Samuel  Crawshaw  . 

6 

5 

3 

6 

3 

I 

- 

14 

__ 

Gingham  jaconets. 

James  Johnson 

10 

10 

3 

6 

4 

I 

I 

_ 

Jaconets. 

Francis  Dumilan  . 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

I 

— 

7 

_ 

Ginghams. 

Edward  Alderson  . 

13 

13 

3 

6 

9 

- 

2 

5 

- 

Sheetings. 

Fir  . . . . 

Richard  Abbott 

5 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

- 

12 

- 

Sheetings. 

R.  Dennington 

10 

6 

3 

5 

I 

3 

- 

12 

- 

Ginghams. 

James  Crawley 

6 

6 

3 

5 

3 

I 

- 

15 

- 

Jaconets. 

John  Gill  .... 

5 

5 

3 

5 

I 

I 

- 

6 

- 

Tangibs. 

Thomas  Coleman  . 

7 

7 

3 

.5 

4 

- 

- 

16 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

W.  Lancaster  . 

8 

8 

3 

5 

4 

I 

16 

- 

Buffs. 

Roger  M'Fall  . 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

- 

10 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

George  Anderson  . 

8 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

- 

10 

- 

Twills. 

William  Heaton 

8 

8 

3 

5 

3 

- 

- 

12 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

James  Holt 

5 

5 

3 

5 

3 

I 

- 

15 

- 

Ditto. 

Robert  Spencer 

7 

7 

3 

5 

3 

I 

- 

12 

- 

Ginghams. 

William  English  . 

8 

8 

3 

10 

4 

I 

- 

16 

- 

Jaconets. 

John  Young 

5 

5 

3 

10 

I 

3 

10 

- 

Silk  Jacquards. 

Maurice  Crane  . 

5 

5 

3 

10 

3 

3 

- 

15 

- 

Twills. 

James  Hadfield 

II 

II 

3 

10 

5 

2 

2 

_ 

— 

Thomas  Lee 

5 

5 

3 

6 

4 

- 

I 

- 

Jaconets. 

James  Shepherd  . 

14 

14 

3 

6 

9 

I 

2 

5 

- 

Sheetings. 

T.  Warburton  . 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

- 

10 

_ 

Check  ginghams. 

James  M'Nelly 

II 

II 

3 

6 

3 

I 

15 

“ 

Tape  stripes. 

^ Many  of  the  names  in  this  list  are  misspelt,  as  we  may  see  by  a comparison  with 
Winstanley’s  list  above  (pp.  70-1), 

I* 
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APPENDIX  III 


STREET 

NAME 

Family 

Dependent 

on  Looms 

Weekly 

Rent 

Looms 

occupied 

Looms 

unoccupied 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Description  of  Goods 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

John  Jowitt 

3 

3 

3 

6 

I 

3 

7 

- 

J aconets. 

Thomas  Hall  . 

7 

7 

3 

6 

2 

2 

' - 

lO 

Tape  stripes. 

Adam  Johnson 

8 

8 

3 

6 

4 

- 

I 

12 

- 

Fine  quiltings. 

Nicholas  M'Cann  . 

5 

.5 

3 

6 

3 

I 

I 

I 

Coarse  quiltings. 

Poplar  . 

Obed  Lee  .... 

3 

3 

3 

lO 

I 

4 

5 

- 

Stripe  ginghams. 

Francis  Brown 

6 

4 

3 

lO 

2 

2 

- 

9 

- 

Satteens. 

James  Riding  . 

3 

3 

3 

lO 

I 

4 

4 

- 

Sheetings. 

Eliz.  Bee  .... 

4 

3 

3 

lO 

2 

2 

O 

lO 

- 

Shirtings. 

William  Mosley 

5 

5 

3 

lO 

2 

2 

~ 

6 

- 

Coarse  ginghams. 

Robert  Hudson 

II 

II 

3 

lO 

I 

3 

15 

- 

Silks. 

Thomas  Staunton  . 

8 

7 

3 

lO 

3 

3 

- 

12 

- 

Sheetings. 

A.  M'Canister  . 

5 

5 

3 

lO 

3 

2 

- 

15 

- 

Silk  bandanas. 

— Aspinall  .... 

lO 

lO 

3 

lO 

3 

2 

- 

12 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

G.  Aspden  .... 

4 

4 

2 

5 

I 

I 

7 

- 

Sheetings. 

Marv  Partington  . 

6 

6 

2 

5 

2 

- 

, - 

lO 

- 

Coarse  ginghams. 

Ash 

Robert  M‘Cuin 

9 

7 

2 

6 

2 

2 

- 

8 

Ditto. 

— M'Quaid 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

2 

_ 

9 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

— Pearson  .... 

5 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

- 

8 

- 

Sheetings. 

Thomas  Kay  . 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

2 

_ 

7 

6 

Shambery  ginghams. 

Samuel  Fletcher  . 

9 

9 

3 

6 

3 

I 

I 

4 

- 

Quiltings. 

James  Handlin 

6 

6 

3 

6 

4 

I 

I 

Ginghs  & tape  stripes. 

Bernard  Riley  . 

9 

9 

3 

6 

2 

3 

- 

6 

- 

Coarse  ginghams. 

Thomas  Brogan 

8 

8 

3 

6 

2 

3 

- 

9 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

John  Ball  .... 

4 

4 

3 

6 

I 

3 

- 

4 

6 

Coarse  ginghams. 

Joseph  Bruce  . 

3 

3 

3 

6 

I 

2 

- 

5 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

Thomas  Gregson  . 

3 

3 

3 

6 

I 

4 

- 

5 

- 

Ditto. 

Eliz.  Hide  .... 

2 

2 

I 

6 

I 

- 

2 

- 

Coarse  checks. 

John  Mooney  . 

5 

5 

I 

- 

I 

- 

- 

6 

6 

Tape  stripes. 

James  Seddon  . 

8 

7 

3 

I 

- 

4 

— 

— 

J.  Ramsbottom 

3 

3 

3 

I 

2 

_ 

7 

~ 

Apron  checks. 

George  Pickering  . 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

- 

Coarse  jaconets. 

William  Basnett 

4 

4 

2 

- 

I 

I 

- 

6 

Coarse  checks. 

J ames  Thomson 

3 

3 

2 

- 

2 

I 

- 

lO 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

John  Turner 

4 

4 

2 

- 

I 

I 

5 

Ditto. 

R.  Williamson  . 

7 

4 

2 

- 

I 

I 

- 

4 

- 

Coarse  handkerchiefs. 

Jeremy  Carter  . 

4 

4 

2 

- 

I 

I 

- 

4 

6 

Tape  stripes. 

William  Lowry 

6 

6 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

i6 

- 

Coarse  jaconets. 

Tim  Lions  .... 

6 

6 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

9 

Tape  stripes. 

Patrick  M'Gee  . 

5 

5 

2 

- 

2 

I 

- 

9 

- 

Ditto. 

Joseph  Allen 

5 

5 

2 

- 

I 

I 

- 

8 

6 

Coarse  jaconets. 

John  Yates 

3 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

Coarse  checks. 

James  Heald 

4 

4 

2 

- 

2 

- 

lO 

Jaconets. 

George  Bunting 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

lO 

- 

Sheetings. 

B.  Horridge 

4 

3 

2 

6 

I 

- 

- 

4 

6 

Cotton  braid. 

Edward  M'Nelly  . 

9 

9 

2 

6 

2 

- 

9 

- 

Tape  stripes. 

Richard  Crane  . 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

Sheetings. 

W.  Crompton  . 

6 

6 

2 

6 

I 

- 

- 

6 

- 

Coarse  ginghm  stripes. 

William  Johnson  . 

5 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

6 

Satteen. 

INDEX 


The  names  of  tenants  on  the  Hey  wood  Estate,  as  listed  on  pp.  yo-i  and 
123—4,  have  not  been  separately  indexed  except  where  there  are  other  references 
in  the  text. 

The  names  of  streets  on  the  Heywood  Estate  {see  map,  p.  ix),  to  which 
references  will  he  found  throughout  the  text,  have  also  been  omitted  from  the 
Index. 


Alderley  Edge,  48  n. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League,  26 
Ashtons,  of  Hyde,  manufacturers,  12 
Ashworth,  John,  Minister  to  the  Poor, 
10,  II,  32,  33,  35,  123 
Ashworths,  of  Turton,  manufacturers,  12 
Australia:  emigration  to,  19,  38  n., 
104-6,  111-16;  account  of  the 

voyage,  111-12;  distressed  condition 
of  emigrants  (1841-2),  1 12-13, 
prices  and  wages,  113,  115 

Balls,  Ann,  57 

Baly,  P.  P.,  engineer,  100  n.,  102,  103 

Bamford,  Frederick,  114 

Baths  and  washhouses  movement,  100-3 

Beard,  Dr.  J.  R.,  33,  34,  37 

Bee,  Alice,  115;  Elizabeth,  70,  79  n.,  124; 

John,  79;  Mrs.,  84 
Bentley,  Michael,  84 
Berry,  Emma,  57 
Blackpool,  6,  21 
Bollington,  12 

Bottomley,  Jane,  57;  Mary,  57;  Sarah,  57 
Bowker,  James,  52,  70 
Bradley,  William,  artist,  6 
British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society,  4 
Broadhead,  Robert,  113 
Bromiley,  James,  in;  John,  1 06-11; 
Joseph,  III  n. 

Brown,  George,  32;  Joshua,  32 
Buckland,  George,  Minister  to  the  Poor, 
38,  40  n.,  47  n.,  104,  105  n.,  106, 
1 12,  1 14;  Sarah,  104,  105 
Burnell,  Marmaduke,  builder,  80-1, 103  n.. 

Ill 

Butterworth,  Thomas,  57 

Caldwell,  Sarah,  84 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Philip,  81 
Corbett,  Edward,  architect,  80-1 
Chadwick,  James,  of  Folds,  26-7 
Chartism,  5,  98-9 
Clough,  Edwin,  16 


Cobden,  Richard,  4 
Coe,  Alice,  115 

Coghlan,  Daniel,  32;  James,  104,  105,  106 
Collinson,  Mrs.,  sewing-teacher,  49 
Conner,  Michael,  decorator,  85 
Cooke,  Joseph,  Methodist  Unitarian,  33  n. 
Cookson,  William,  53 
Cotton  weaving.  See  Miles  Platting 
Cryer,  Henry,  builder,  53 
CufEe,  Andrew  M.,  16 

Dendy,  Sarah,  81  n. 

Dimelow,  James,  55-9 
Doodson,  Ann,  111-16;  Edward,  116  n.; 
Henry,  116  n.;  Robert,  111-16; 
Walter,  ii6n. 

Dukinfield,  62  n.,  78 
Dunham,  48 

Education:  at  Irlams  o’  th’  Height,  3,  4; 
in  Manchester,  4,  13-15,  30,  39  n., 
62  n.,  1 18,  1 20-1;  in  Salford,  4, 
13.  33  n.,  39  n.;  at  Bollington,  12. 
See  also  Miles  Platting;  Winstanley, 
David 

Embleton,  John,  decorator,  85 
Ewhurst,  Surrey,  104 
Eyre,  David,  32 

Fielding,  Elizabeth,  57;  Hannah,  57; 
Jonathan,  57;  Jpseph  (of  Middle- 
ton),  15;  Mary,  57;  Robert,  116; 
Samuel,  32,  33  n.,  70,  79 
Fletcher,  Henry,  52;  Thomas,  57 
Folds,  near  Bolton,  27 
Frances,  William,  decorator,  85 
Frankford  (U.S.),  106;  Lyceum,  109 

Garside,  James,  91-2 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  40  n.;  Rev.  William, 
40  n. 

Gateshead  Mechanics’  Institution,  98 
Greenwood,  Dr.  J.  G.,  80  n. 

Gregs,  of  Bollington,  manufacturers,  12 
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126 


INDEX 


Hague,  Seth,  113 

Hampson,  John,  34,  38 

Handloom  weavers.  See  Miles  Platting 

Hanley,  William,  84 

Hanning,  James,  57 

Harden,  or  Hardin,  Richard,  57,  70,  79 

Hartley,  John,  84 

Hayes,  Thomas,  57 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  98  n. 

Henry,  Alexander,  merchant,  114  n. 
Heywood,  Abel,  bookseller,  19,  53;  his 
brother  John,  53  n. 

Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  banker:  ances- 
try, 2;  career,  2-6;  children,  6,  60, 
62  n.,  80,  95  n.;  reforming  efforts  in 
Miles  Platting,  7-17,  25,  76-9,  84-5, 
86,  88,  95-7;  associations  with  Man- 
chester Mechanics’  Institution,  3, 
33,  39  n.;  with  St.  John’s  Church, 
6,  II,  12,  16;  with  Miles  Platting 
Day  School,  ii,  18,  47;  with  Miles 
Platting  Baths,  ii,  19;  with  Miles 
Platting  Mechanics’  Institution,  ii, 
33  n.,  49-54,  60,  61,  64;  with  Miles 
Platting  Sunday  School,  ii,  49-51, 
55;  letters  to,  22-99  passim.  See  also 
Miles  Platting;  Winstanley,  David 
Heywood,  Benjamin  Arthur,  2,  3 
Heywood,  James,  4,  ii;  his  survey  of 
Miles  Platting,  8-9,  119-22 
Heywood,  Nathaniel,  2,  3 
Heywood,  Sophia  Ann,  Lady,  nee  Robin- 
son, 3,  6,  22,  96-7 
Heywood’s  Bank,  2,  80  n. 

Hill,  Hannah,  57 
Hilton,  William,  54-60 
Holland,  P.,  103 
Holme,  Francis,  57 
Horner,  George,  17,  22,  25 
Hulme,  Joseph,  57;  William,  57 
Hurst,  Samuel,  84 

Ireland,  Thomas,  115 

Irlams  o’  th’  Height.  See  Education 

Jackson,  George,  84;  Rachel,  19,  27 
Jerome,  John,  32 

Kay,  Dr.  J.  P.  (Sir  James  Kay- Shuttle- 
worth),  7,  100  n. 

Kennedy,  J.  L.,  barrister,  42,  46 
Kenyon,  Joseph,  112,  114 
Kidson,  Joseph,  84 


Langton,  William,  80 
Layhe,  John,  Minister  to  the  Poor,  40  n., 
47-8,  79,  96;  disputes  with  Win- 
stanley, 49-60,  62-3 
Ling,  Joseph,  84 
Livsey,  James,  84 
Lomas,  William,  116 
Looney,  Francis,  geologist,  33,  34,  38 
Lyceums.  See  Manchester;  Salford; 
U.S.A. 

McKee,  J.  R.,  33,  34,  37 
Makin,  Edmund,  57 

Manchester  {see  also  Education;  Miles 
Platting):  Irish  immigration,  72-3; 
parliamentary  representation,  5; 
paving  and  sanitation,  92,  95  n.; 
public  parks,  4-5;  Whit  week  pro- 
cessions, 47-8;  working  classes,  con- 
dition of,  7-1 1,  117-18;  distress  of, 
in  1841-2,  76  n. 

Institutions,  etc.:  Athenaeum,  80  n.; 
Bradford  Colliery,  84;  Chetham 
Society,  5,  80  n.;  Cross  Street 

Chapel,  2,  5,  48  n.;  Dob  Lane 

Unitarian  Chapel,  20,  21;  Free 

Library,  33  n.;  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  2,  5,  21;  Lyceums, 
39  n.,  40  n.;  Manchester  and  Salford 
Bank,  6 n.,  80  n.;  Manchester  and 
Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Co., 
16,  20;  Mayfield  Printworks,  90; 
Mechanics’  Institution,  3,  6,  14-15, 
30,  31,  33  n.,  39  n.,  60  n.,  61; 

Ministry  to  the  Poor,  afterwards 
Domestic  Mission  Society,  11-12, 
16-17,  33  n.,  35,  47  n.,  76  n.; 
Owens  College,  21,  80  n.;  Reform 
Committee,  5;  Royal  Infirmary, 

100  n.;  Society  for  Promoting 

National  Education,  4;  Statistical 
Society,  4,  80  n.;  Theatre  Royal,  26; 
Zoological  Gardens,  33  n. 

Topography:  Bennett  Street,  14;  Cheet- 
ham  Hill,  3,  114  n.;  Collyhurst  Road, 
20;  Cooper  Street,  14,  61;  Gould 
Street,  4;  Harpurhey,  2 1 ; Knott  Mill, 
48;  Lower  Mosley  Street,  48;  Med- 
lock  Vale,  48;  Miller  Street,  100  n.; 
New  Cross,  99  n.;  Oldham  Road, 
14  n.,  20;  Quay  Street,  21;  Rochdale 
Road,  12,  17;  St.  Ann’s  Square, 
2,  3;  St.  Ann’s  Street,  26;  Wilmot 
Street,  4 


INDEX 


Massey,  John,  113 

Mechanics’  Institutions.  See  Manchester; 
Miles  Platting;  Winstanley,  David 

Merrill,  Susanna,  57 

Metropolitan  Working  Classes’  Associa- 
tion, 98 

Miles  Platting:  Baths  and  Washhouses, 
II,  16,  19,  64-5,  100-3;  Boardman 
Square,  29,  74;  Heywood  Arms,  6, 
II,  18,  20,  36,  64,  74,  91-3,  III  n.; 
Kay’s  Yard,  17  n.,  18,  25;  Ministry 
to  the  Poor,  see  Manchester;  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  ii,  18,  25, 
31-4,  37-8,  64;  Oldham  Road,  6, 
17  n.,  18;  origin  of  the  name,  8 n; 
Ryder’s  Mill,  43  n.;  St.  John’s 
Church,  6,  ii,  12,  16,  19-20;  St. 
John’s  School,  16-17;  Winstanley 
Place,  19;  Winstanley  Street,  19; 
working  classes,  see  below.  Weavers 
Day  Schools,  i,  4,  ii,  13  n.,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  22,  23,  25,  27,  30;  early  his- 
tory of  Fir  Street  School,  25,  29, 
36-7;  its  curriculum  and  teaching 
methods,  30-1,  42-3,  44-6;  its 

pupils,  29-30,  42-4,  62 
Heywood  Estate:  limits  and  description, 
6-1 1 ; rents  and  rent-collecting,  68- 
72,  74-5,  81,  83-4,  89-90;  distress 
of  tenants,  1839-41,  68,  76;  names 
and  statistics  of  tenants,  70-4; 
distribution  of  goods  at  wholesale 
prices,  76-9,  85;  new  houses  in  Elm 
Street,  80-1,  85-6;  sanitation,  92; 
paving  and  sewerage,  94-5;  poor 
relief,  95-7;  Chartism,  99.  See  also 
Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin 
Mechanics’  Institution,  1,  ii,  15,  16, 
18,  19,  20,  23,  25-6,  33  n.,  34  n.,  79, 
1 15  n.;  early  history,  25,  36,  38-41; 
presentation  to  Winstanley,  35-6; 
his  advice  on  management,  41-2; 
library  organization,  41,  82;  dispute 
with  Sunday  School,  49-51;  heating 
arrangements,  51-4;  addresses  by 
Winstanley,  36-41,  60-2,  63-7;  com- 
parison with  Manchester  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  61-2;  condition  in  1848, 
62  n.,  63 

Sunday  Schools,  i,  ii,  12,  16,  18,  23, 
105  n.,  114  n.,  1 15;  Unitarian  School, 
early  history,  34-5,  38;  Whitweek 
excursions,  47-8;  dispute  with  Mech- 
anics’ Institution,  49-51;  dismissal 
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of  a teacher,  54-60,  62-3;  member- 
ship, 63  n.;  Clothing  Fund,  78,  81; 
Savings  Fund,  ii,  81;  Elm  Street 
School,  30 
Weavers:  handloom,  15,  22,  25,  42-3, 
72-4;  power-loom,  74;  silk,  17,  25, 
43,  74;  condition  of,  7-1 1,  68  n.,  90, 
119-24 

Monsall  Lane,  48 
Morrison,  Ann,  57 

Neild,  Alfred,  90  n.;  William,  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  4,  90  n. 

Newlands,  Mr.,  engineer,  102 
Newspaper  taxes,  struggle  against,  53  n. 
Newton,  6,  43  n.,  91;  Newton  Heath,  20 
Nield,  William,  71,  79 

Oliver,  Andrew,  112,  114;  James,  57 
Owen,  Robert,  12 

Percival,  Ann,  2;  Dr.  Thomas,  2 
Philadelphia,  106,  109 
Philips,  Mark,  M.P.,  4 
Pilling,  Samuel,  no 

Reform  Act,  1832,  5 
Renaud,  Dr.  Frank,  96 
Riley,  Sarah,  57 

Robinson,  Samuel,  54,  95  n.,  100-3; 
Sophia  Ann,  see  Heywood,  Sophia 
Ann;  Thomas,  3,  114  n. 

Rouse,  Edward,  84 

Runnitt,  Mary.  See  Winstanley,  Mary 

Salford:  George  Street,  3;  Pendleton,  3; 
Greengate  Unitarian  Chapel,  33  n., 
35  n.;  Lyceum,  39  n.  See  also  Educa- 
tion 

Sheppard,  James,  ii,  70,  123 
Silk  weaving.  See  Miles  Platting 
Simmons,  Thomas,  decorator,  85 
Smart,  Thomas,  112,  114 
Smethurst,  John,  57 
Smith,  Edward,  57 
Spencer,  James,  168  n.,  123 
Spitalfields  Infant  School,  14 
Stand,  Lancs.,  81 
Stanley,  Lord,  5 

Tattersall,  John,  84 
Taylor,  Pearson,  Harrop  & Co.,  43 
Teetotalism:  in  Miles  Platting,  55,  99;  in 
U.S.A.,  109 
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Thweates,  Frances,  see  Winstanley, 
Frances;  William,  21,  26-7,  109 
Tyler,  John,  President  of  U.S.A.,  108 

Unitarianism,  Unitarians,  2,  3,  4,  5,  12  n., 
20,  33  n.,  35  n.,  38  n.,  48,  81,  121 
United  States  of  America;  emigration  to, 
106-11;  depression  of  1842,  107-8; 
tariff  policy,  107  n.,  108;  lyceum 
movement,  109;  teetotalism,  109 

Waddington,  George,  Dean  of  Durham, 
98  n. 

Walker,  Elizabeth,  57 
Wall,  Thomas,  32,  33 
Ward,  Margaret,  57 
Warrington,  81  n. 

Whiteheads,  of  Rossendale,  manufac- 
turers, 12 

Whittaker,  Emma,  57 
Whooley  [?  Woolley],  John,  of  Dukin- 
field,  78 

Wilderspin,  Samuel,  14,  30  n. 

Wilson,  John,  agent  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood,  ii,  75,  95 
Winstanley,  Charles,  17 
Winstanley,  David:  career,  i,  16,  17-20, 
22-3,  25-6,  53  n.,  61  n.,  64,  79,  95; 


presents  from  Sir  Benjamin  Hey- 
wood, 26,  28;  affair  with  Rachel 
Jackson,  27-8;  family  and  family 
relationships,  18,  19,  21-3,  25,  26-7, 
109;  character,  20-1;  contemplates 
emigration,  19,  106;  unwilling  to 
keep  a journal,  22-4;  views  on 
charity,  15,  24,  40-1,  61,  68,  72,  82, 
84-5,  90-1,  95-7;  on  the  home 
background  in  education,  47;  on 
teetotalism,  55,  99;  on  working-class 
discontent,  65,  87-8;  on  contro- 
versial subjects  in  mechanics’  insti- 
tutions, 66;  on  Chartism,  98-9;  his 
rules  for  health  and  happiness,  61, 
77,  87-8 

Winstanley,  David,  jun.,  19,  21;  Frances, 
nee  Thweates,  19,  21,  106;  Frances, 
19,  21;  Lilian,  i,  17,  21,  53  n.;  Mary, 
nee  Runnitt,  18-19,  23  n.,  25; 

William,  19,  21,  115 
Winstanley  Hall,  near  Wigan,  17 
Wolstenholme,  Dinah,  84 
Woolley,  John.  See  Whooley 
Working  classes.  See  Manchester;  Miles 
Platting 

Wynn,  James,  & Son,  26 
York,  Manchester  College,  5 
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